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Situated on the Ottawa River, in the very 
heart oi northwestern Ohio, Lima is a busy city 
of some 60,000 people. Incorporated as a city 
in 1842, with pot 437 inhabitants, it became 
the county seat of Allen County. When the 

eak of production in the rich surrounding oil 
ields was passed, Lima concentrated its ener- 
gies on manufacturing industries. In Lima 
today are made locomotives, steam shovels, 
woah. motor trucks, electric signs, tobaccos, 
petroleum products, and many other items of 
industry. 


The history of Lima’s water supply is 
interesting. Begun in 1887, and owned since 
that time by the city, the system first made 
use of a small impounding reservoir on nearby 
Lost Creek. As demand increased with the 
population, wells were drilled and additional 
storage facilities were provided. A modern 
filtration plant was installed in 1919. Today 
the residents of Lima need have no fear of 
water shortage, for the system has adequate 
capacity to care for any and all needs. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


Lima, another city using Pittsburgh Water 
Meters, is well below the State average forthe 
net cost of water to its consumers. NEW YORK COLUMBIA KANSAS CITY PHILADEL PMA TULSA HOUSTON LOS ANGELES cama 
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Spending for the City of 
Today and Tomorrow 


S indicated on the front cover of this 
A issue, THE AMERICAN City believes 
that the time has come for municipalities 
» discard their depression psychology. 
Much harm will be done if the craving 
for Federal aid generated by the recent 
lean years should persist needlessly in 
better times. The present need is a cam- 
paign of local education in most commu- 
nities to show the voters that the wise 
and liberal spending of local tax funds is 
one of the best of possible investments. 

As an example of one method of visual- 
izing for the taxpayer the small cost of 
public services, ten sketches are repro- 
duced on the front cover of this issue from 
the 1937 report of the City Auditor of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The figures under 
these sketches show, for the services in- 
dicated, the monthly cost to a taxpayer 
whose property is assessed at $10.000 and 
who will pay in taxes for the fiscal year 
1937 a total of $294, or $24.50 per month. 
The complete breakdown on an annual 
basis, for this average taxpayer, as re- 
ported to THe American City by Paul A. 
Bankson, Assessor of the city of New 
Rochelle, is as follows: 


Type OF SERVICE Per ANNUM 


Education—For the operation of schools: 
salaries, building maintenance, supplies, 
and interest and amortization on long- 


Debt For paying off municipal 


Service 


loans for civic construction projects .... 67.80 
State and County Tax—Paid by the commu- 

nity for services rendered by the state and 

Fire 17.35 


Administration 


To finance the controlling 
administrative and legislative departments 14.55 


Street Cleaning and Repair .............. 12.20 
Garbage Collection and Disposal ......... 6.30 


Assuming four persons in the tax- 
payer's family, the per capita annual costs 
would, of course, be only one-fourth of 
the foregoing figures. 


PWA and WPA Activities 
to Be Curtailed 


A SPECIAL reason for more liberal 
lo al spending is the reduced ap- 
Propriation authorized by Congress for 
the 1937-38 fiscal year in the legislation 
approved by President Roosevelt on June 
29. 1937, cited as the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act and the Public Works 
Administration Extension Act of 1937. 
se acts carry approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 for WPA for the coming fiscal 


Federal Aid vs. Local 


year. As stated in the Federal-City News 
of the United States Conference of 
Mayors: 


“This amount will not be sufficient to take care 
of the present WPA load for the next twelve 
months, Reduction of quotas will be necessary 
as a matter of fact, orders to reduce quotas have 
already been issued by Washington In gen 
eral, the character of WPA work to be 
taken after July 1 under the 
will be much the same as at present.” 

There is also made available $359,000,- 
000 to the PWA for certain types of pro- 
jects. These allotments will be on a 
45 per cent Federal grant basis. 
diately following the enactment of this 
legislation, orders the 
PWA staff to accept no more non-Federal 
applications for allotments. Announcing 
this order, Administrator Ickes said: 


“There remain pending sufficient filed projects 
dealt 


under 


new appropriation 


Imme- 


were issued to 


in an advanced stage of preparation to be 


with under the funds available through the Public 


Works Administration Extension Act of 1937. It 
is desired to save communities from incurring 


expense through civic, legal and engineering action 
on projects for 

The extent of the emergency expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government for the 
last three fiscal years is shown in the ac- 
companying table from the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board’s 1937 report 
on “Cost of Government in the United 
States, 1934-1936.” There is also re- 
produced from the same volume the chart 
showing tax collections, Federal, state 
and local, for the fiscal years 1922-1935. 


which funds are not available.” 


TaBLe 6: Emercency OF THE FEDERAL 
GoveRNMENT, Fiscat YEARS 1934 To 1936 
Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 


Class of Expenditure | = 
Agricultural aid | $566,162,019| $279,572,585 | $184,828,788 


Federal Emergency Relief | | 


707,352,344 | 1,820,993,937 | 495,591,987 


Administration 
ency conservation 435,508,643 490,281 
Progress Admunistra- | 27.61 490 


Reconstruction Finance Cor 


584,623,017 141,926,564" 


poration 
Miscellaneous 169,825,760| 46,526,622 : 
Total | $4,002,397,71 | $3,656,529,671 | $3,290,927,870_ 


' Includes Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
* Excludes Works Pro Administration. 
* Excess of credits, uct 
Cuart 4: Tax Coutections tn THE Unrrep States, Fiscan 
Years 1922 ro 1935 
Billions of Dollars 
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Self-Reliance 


The upward trend of the latter indicates 
the dual possibility of an early balancing 
of the Federal budget and of an in- 
creased assumption by local governments 


ef strictly local burdens. No authorita- 
tive figures are available as to local gov- 
ernment expenditures for the last two 
fiscal years; but the Bureau of the Census 
figures for the 94 cities having a popula- 
tion of over 100,000 in 1934 show per- 


capita expenditures that year for all 
governmental-cost payments of $67.11, 


as against $82.68 in 1928. In so far as 
this reduction represents economies per- 
manently desirable, it is all to the good; 
but much of the saving must reflect emer- 
gency budget cuts which might gradually 
be restored, to the public advantage. 


Other Significant Data 


HE need for a continuation of liberal 
spending for unemployment relief by 
all units of government is indicated by a 


National Industrial Conference Board 
statement, released on July 9, 1937. 
Though showing a reduction of more 
than 2,400,000 in the total number of 


unemployed in the United States between 
May. 1936, and May. 1937. the Board’s 
figures estimate that in the latter month 
there were still 6,246,000 potential work- 
ers out of a job. 

Especially important among recent 
studies of public spending is an article 
published in The Architectural Record 
for May, 1937, on “Federal vs. Local Pub- 
lic Works,” by William Stanley Parker, 
of the State Planning Board of Massa- 
chusetis, and obtainable in reprint form 
from the Board’s headquarters, Room 24, 
State House, Boston. Mr. Parker calls 
attention to the apparent lack of coordi- 
nation and cooperation of local govern- 
ment with the Federal relief 
program during the past few years and 


programs 


the need of such coordination if a long- 
range program on a national basis is to 
be effectively developed. He adds: 


“It is clear that any increased effort by the 
Federal Government can be completely nullified 
by a decrease in state and local expenditures 


which normally should be several times as great 
as those of the Federal Government. 
therefore the cooperation 
of all levels of government if it is to achieve its 
purpose. . . It is therefore suggested that a 
broad the increase of county 
and municipal expenditures be and al- 
located group elements 
thereof in the light of their known financial con- 
that 
to such units as 


Any planned 


program must involve 


program for state, 
dey ised 
and 


reasonably te each 


ditions, and grants in aid be extended only 


agree to carry their share of the 
program. 

Of much interest also, in this connec- 
tion, is a study of “Federal Assistance to 
Municipal Recovery,” by Wylie Kilpa- 
trick, in the National Municipal Revieu 
for July. 1937. 
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3 country the best telephone service in the world. 
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NE of the liveliest stirs in many a 
ht occurred when the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., opened its Motor Vehi- 

» Inspection Bureau in 1935. The idea 
igs not a new one, and some states had 
required riodic inspection at desig- 
ated garages for years; but for a city 

tackle the job and do it successfully 
ad with popular approval required en- 
‘ey and character, which were furnished 

, Vice-Mayor Clifford Davis of Mem- 
phis. 

Now there are 12 cities conducting mo- 
rvehicle safety inspection stations. 
What is this municipal job of compulsory 
notor-vehicle inspection? What does it 
sccomplish? Should other cities operate 
sspection lanes? What's the low-down? 
Tue AmericAN City has gathered the 
facts which all cities want to know about 
seriodic safety inspection of motor vehi- 
les, as performed by six cities experi- 
enced in the work. 

All these cities strongly recommend 
municipal inspection. 

“It reduces motor-car accidents, makes 
the automobile driver more safety-con- 
scious, and keeps all vehicles in a much 
better mechanical condition,” says Benton 
Coe, Manager of the Des Moines Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Bureau. 

“We feel that it is reducing our acci- 
lents,” says Harry R. Burke, Director 
of Publie Safety, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“We have not only sold the car owners 
m the safety value of these periodic in- 
spections, but we have endeavored to 
render a real service by inviting the car 
wner, after his car has been approved, 
to return any time during any current 
period, for reinspections without payment 
of further fees,” says A. E. O’Brien, 
Superintendent of the Memphis Motor 
Vehicle Inspection Bureau. 

“Drivers become more conscious of 
equipment defects, and numerous unsafe 
ars are forced off the streets,” says Fred 
|. Manning, in charge of the Miami 
Motor Vehicle Inspection Bureau. 

“It makes motorists safety-conscious, 
seeps unsafe cars off the streets, keeps 
vehicles in better mechanical condition.” 
says Ned Bailey, Superintendent of the 
Umaha Motor Vehicle Testing Station. 

“We believe that with vehicles main- 
tained in a safe operating condition, the 
number of accidents is reduced.” says J. 


FIVE LANES INSPECT 1,800 VEHICLES A DAY 


Verne Savage, Superintendent of the 
Motor Vehicle Inspection Bureau, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Thus the objectives and the results are 
the same at each of these bureaus. Ex- 
actly what compulsory motor-vehicle in- 
spection is has been described in detail 
in both the current and the 1936 editions 
of The Municipal Index. 

For example, at Des Moines, all cars 
are called in numerical sequence of their 
license numbers, beginning January | 
and July 1. These notices are post-cards 
mailed to the owners. A second post-card 
is mailed to the owner who does not ap- 
pear, giving him three days to present his 
car or be listed for a traffic summons. 
About 75 per cent of the cars are brought 
by the owners, and 49 per cent of all the 
cars inspected are rejected on the first 
inspection for imperfect condition of the 
following factors: 


Jan. 1 to June 30, 1937 
Number Re yections 


9.954 
9,299 
Brake pedal 1,540 
Hand brake 1,214 
License plates 895 
652 
206 


Although Des Moines inspects 400 cars 
per day, this is only at the rate of a car 
per 12 minutes for each inspection. Con- 
sequently, there is time for each driver to 
receive advice on keeping the car in good 


condition. This is an important element 


INSPECTION STATISTICS OF SIX CITIES 


Des Knox- Mem- Port- 

Moines, _ ville, phis, Miami, Omaha, land, 

lowa Tenn Tenn. Fla. Nebr. Ore. 

3 3 1 3 3 
Hours working day 8 9 9 10 9 
Namber inspectors .............-0ccee0eeee 9 7 18 2-10 18 % 
Cory ee 400 200 950 1,400 400 1,800 
f ercer Owners bring cars .............. 75 80 90 100 85 85 
Reject! om first inspection ............... 49 65 48 2 33 42 


IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


of successful inspection, which tends to 
put both the driver and his car “on their 
Knoxville inspectors show him on 
his own car many of the things which 
cause accidents. Memphis distributes 
safety literature. Miami uses safety post- 
ers and printed messages. 


” 
toes, 


The first step in the establishment of 
a bureau, says Burton Coe, of Des Moines, 
is to secure a state enabling act, and then 
obtain the backing of all civic organiza- 
tions in the city. Give as much publicity 
through with 
newspapers and good selling of safety 


possible cooperation 
ideas to all garages and service stations. 

Knoxville “would certainly recommend 
a safety lane to any city; with 100 per 
cent inspection there is a record of every 
car involved in an accident; we tie this in 
accident and 


with drivers’ 


mits.” 


reports per- 

At Memphis, buyers of used ears are 
now requiring dealers to secure current 
inspection stickers because, says A. E. 
O’Brien, “they know we will not approve 
anything for anybedy that does not abso- 
lutely meet our requirements.” 

Cities desiring complete details of the 
operation of a municipal testing station 
should ask the Motor Vehicle Inspection 
Bureau, Memphis, Tenn., for the book- 
let it has prepared for just such in- 
quiries: “Memphis, Tenn., Official Safety 
Inspection.” 

The booklet explains why Memphis 
passed its ordinance. In 1933 there 
50 fatalities out of 2,105 accidents: 
lic liability and property damage insur- 
in the state, 
and no An 
forcement and educational program had 
been effective, and a new effort was 
deemed advisable. Most other machines 
are inspected, so the city decided to in- 


were 


ance rates were the lowest 


increase was desired. en- 


spect motor vehicles. 
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HE results obtained with the elevated 
tank installation pictured at the left 
are a testimony to the value of competent 
engineering counsel, This is a 1,500,000 
gal. radial-cone tank built to the speci- 
fications of the Engineering Service Co., 
for the city of Aurora, Ill. We will be 
glad to tell you more about it. 


via. 1616 Walnut St. 

Gas 
502 N. Fiftieth Street 
Liberty Bank 
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W ater-W orks P roblems 


Rapid Sand Filters Remove 
Cysts of Amoebic 
Dysentery 


ESTS have been conducted recently on 
T the removal of the cysts of amoebic 
dysentery organisms from water by rapid 
cand filters, using a filter 10 square feet 
in area. The work is recorded in Public 
Health Reports of the U. S. Public Health 
Service for November 13, 1936. It covers 
the work of two chemists of the Division 
of Water Purification, Department of 
Public Works, Chicago, John R. Baylis 
and Osear Gullans, and Bertha Kaplan 
Spector. Associate Protozoologist, U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

The filter had 24 inches of sand with 
an effective size of 0.5-mm diameter. The 
eysts were not in the water when it was 
coagulated, but were added to the coagu- 
lated water going to the filter. They 
were fed into the influent water at a 
constant rate from 5-gallon portions of a 
suspension of the organisms. 

The number of cysts in the influent 
water varied from 362 to 2,370 per gallon 
of water. A total of 114 gallons of fil- 
tered water was tested and only four 
cysts were found. The percentage reduc- 
tion was in excess of 99.99, 

The duration of an experiment was 
from 3.7 to 13.7 hours. Nine to 74 liters 
of filtered water were collected at equal 
intervals during the period of the run. 
The filtered water collected for testing 
was first run through a Foerst centrifuge 
for concentrating the cysts. Prechlorinat- 
ing the water did not affect the efficiency 
of the filters. The authors conclude that 
the filtration of water through rapid sand 
filters in the manner now extensively used 
throughout the United States is an ef- 
fective means of removing Endamoeba 
histolytica cysts from water. 


Tooth Enamel Mottled 
by Fluorides in Ohio 


\ OTTLED enamel in a mild form is 
endemic in Ohio, particularly in 
counties in the northwest section of the 
state. In a number of other states, the 
situation is far more serious. It has been 
definitely shown that this dental defect is 
due to the presence of fluoride in the 
water used for cooking and drinking, and 
that mottled enamel may be expected to 
develop if the water contains more than 
about 1.0 ppm fluoride. The problem is 
relatively new in the water-works field. 
Recent studies by one of the authors of 
a paper, “Fluoride in Ohio Water Sup- 
plies.” presented at the Sixteenth An- 
nual Ohio Conference on Water Purifica- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, indicates that by 
over-treatment with lime to a causticity 
of about 2 grains per gallon, in the pres- 
ence of sufficient magnesium, between the 
limits of 1.5 and 3.5 ppm fluoride, the 
residual fluoride in the treated water is 


The removal of 
fluoride in the above process varies as 
the square root of the removal mag- 
nesium. Under certain conditions in the 
presence of relatively high fluoride, the 
addition of a soluble magnesium salt is 
necessary. 

With practically no modification, water- 
softening plants of the standard type are 
adaptable to fluoride reduction problems. 
Ordinarily, only the relatively small 
municipality is concerned with the re- 
moval of fluoride, inasmuch as the sur- 
face supplies of the larger population 
centers rarely contain fluoride in toxic 
quantities. In many instances the situa- 
tion is reversed in the smaller communi- 
ties which perforce depend upon wells 
for water supply. 

For villages with a population of 1,000, 
the construction cost of a lime softening 
fluoride reduction plant is about $10,000. 
Operating costs correspond to those of a 
standard water-softening plant, increased, 
however, if the character of the raw 
water is such as to require the addition 
of magnesium to effect a sufficient re- 
duction of fluoride. Initial operation 
should be entrusted to a skilled chemist, 
but when a proper chemical dosage has 
been developed, no greater attention is 
required when fluoride reduction is im- 
portant than is necessary at the ordinary 
lime or lime-soda water-softening plant. 

Operating results at the existing water- 
softening plants at Marion and Mt. 
Sterling and the recently installed plants 
at Alger and Baltimore, Ohio, confirm 
conclusions as to the efficiency of excess 
lime in the reduction of the fluoride con- 
tent. 

The problem of fluoride reduction, 
while relatively new in the water-works 
field, is of great importance in many 
sections of the country, and under no cir- 
cumstances should a well supply be con- 
sidered as a source of public water sup- 
ply until definite knowledge is available 
as to its fluoride content. Fluoride prob- 
lems require for solution the cooperative 
efforts of the dentist, the chemist, and the 
water-works engineer. 

The authors of the paper from which 
this material was taken are: R. D. Scott. 
Chief Chemist, Ohio Department of 
Health; A. E. Kimberly, Engineer, PWA 
in Ohio; A. L. Van Horn, M. D.. Chief, 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health; L. F. Ey, Director of 
Laboratories, Ohio Department of 
Health; and F. H. Waring, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Engineering, Ohio Department of 


Health. 


reduced to 1.0 ppm. 


Damage to Meters 
from Hot Water 
}{AZARDS from overheating water are 


becoming more widespread in north- 
ern New Jersey, according to a report 
from the Hackensack Water Co. There 
is a growing tendency in the home and 
apartment houses to overwork or to 


The same 
exist 


neglect water-heating devices. 
general conditions are said to 
throughout the country. An organized 
effort to minimize temperature excesses 
is being made in the New England states 
under the auspices of the New England 
Water Works Association. 

Investigation discloses that it is a com- 
mon practice to carry the temperature of 
the water in the boiler higher and higher, 


thus increasing the danger from over- 
heating. Corrosion and, not infrequent- 


ly, the destruction of the boiler results. 
Temperatures such as boilers are now 
forced to carry are unnecessary. Corro 
sion activity is doubled with every in 
crease of 10 degrees in temperature. It 
is pointed out that damage from bursting 
boilers and replacements of boilers pre- 
maturely worn out by the corrosive ac- 


tion of unduly high temperatures will 
multiply unless existing excesses are 
curbed. 

A survey of the 51 communities sup- 


plied by the Hackensack water system, 
embracing nearly 75,000 water users, 
showed that the chief causes of overheat- 
ing were the hand-controlled gas heaters 
and oversized or improperly placed fur- 
nace-fire-box coils. While each of these 
appliances was responsible for an equal 
number of mishaps, the forgotten gas 
heaters with manual control create the 
greatest hazard of all. Oversized sepa- 
rate coal water-heaters, commonly known 
as “pot stoves.” account for about 15 per 
cent of the difficulty. 

“Rarely do we find this trouble with 
the better type of thermostatic gas con- 
trol, but we advocate a temperature- 
limiting device on all hot-water systems 
except those in which indirect or 
ondary coils attached to hot water or 
steam furnaces are the sole water heat- 
ing units,” says the report of the survey 
made public by Earle Talbot, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hackensack Water Co. 

“In this latter connection we have 
noted that the domestic hot water supply 
produced in a direct auxiliary in some 
of the latest makes of oil-burning heating 
and air-conditioning units is overheated 
in most cases due to the non-circulating 
hot water piping and an_ undersized 
tank.” 

High water temperatures explain why 
dwellers often draw hot water from the 
cold water tap. If the boiler is over 
heated, the water expands back toward 
the meter, and into the cold-water supply 
pipe. Any cold water tap within this 
range of expansion will then pour forth 
discolored hot water. Wherever the pip 
ing arrangements are peculiar, hot water 
can be drawn out of almost any cold 
water tap when the boiler is overheated 
If the system is a closed one, hot water 
from a cold-water faucet is a danger sig 
nal. 


New England Water Works Associa- 
tion Meeting, Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring, Maine, Sept. 21-24. 
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Down gleaming rails speed heavy freight and 

crack passenger trains—cargo carriers on the 
overland trails of commerce. But, before a wheel 
can turn, there must be water. And all along the 
routes there must be more and more water. Much 
of the water supply of America’s greatest railroads 
is supplied by the famous Layne Pumps and Well 
Water Systems. And so goes that same story with 
many lines of industry and with hundreds of cities 
throughout the entire world. 


If you are planning the modernization of old 
water systems or the installation of new wells and 
equipment, get the facts about the famous Layne 
Pumps and Well Water Systems. Regardless of 
what your water needs may be, Layne & Bowler, 
Inc. and their Affiliated Companies offer the finest 
and most highly recognized service and equipment 


in the water-supplying industry, For illustrated 
literature, write 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. B., Memphis, Tenn. 


Listed below are the names 
and locations of some of our 
affiliated companies who un- 
d the g ical forma- 
tion of your territory. They 
are completely equipped with 
all modern well drilling and 
pump installation facilities. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. .STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. . . . NORFOLK, VA. 
LAYNE-CENTRAL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN Co., MISHAWAKA, IND. 
LAYNE-LOUISIANA Co. LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
LAYNE-NEW YORK Co. . NEW YORK CITY. 
LAYNE-NORTHWEST CoO.MILWAUKEE, Wis 
LAYNE-OHIO Co. . . . COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
LAYNE-TEXAS Co. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co., KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 
CHICAGO, ILL., AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New ENGLAND COMPANY. 
ForT ERIE. N..... ONTARIO, CANADA. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THE American City 
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Health and Sanitation 


The New Sanitary 
Problem of Trailer Tourists 


HE increasing popularity of the auto 

trailer, with the accompanying in- 
crease in the number of highway nomads, 
is causing many public health officials 
concern. Quite aside from the medical- 
social problems created by the presence 
f increasing numbers of all-year auto- 
mobile tourists, there have arisen a num- 
her of specific problems. Foremost 
among these may be mentioned the mat- 
ter of safe milk and water and the sani- 
tary disposal of human waste.  For- 
tunately, safe water is available along 
the highways in many states; and safe 
supplies are so well marked, supervised, 
and located that there is seldom an ex- 
cuse for using a questionable supply. 

With regard to safe milk the situation 
is not quite as favorable, though by no 
means generally dangerous. The wise 
trailer tourist will, of course, purchase 
pasteurized milk in a city or town through 
which he passes, keeping it cool, until 
it is consumed, in the small ice chest 
which is a feature of many of the new 
trailers. When pasteurized milk is not 
obtainable, he should protect himself by 
applying the knowledge that heating 
milk to a temperature of 142-145 degrees 
F. for 30 minutes will insure a margin of 
safety. 

However, the chief source of concern, 
as outlined in Public Health Reports of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, is the 
unsafe or uncertain disposal of human 
exereta by trailer travelers, which may 
become a nuisance or a health menace. 

As trailer accommodations have im- 
proved, provisions have been made for 
emall toilet compartments in which ex- 
creta is deposited in cans containing 
chemical solutions reported to render the 
waste innocuous. This provision is, of 
course, highly commendable and consti- 
tutes a marked sanitary advance over 
earlier days when human waste was de- 
posited rather promiscuously by the road- 
aldes, 

But a new complication now arises 
from the use of the can privies on trailers, 
lor no extensive or satisfactory provisions 
have been made for the disposal of the 
wastes and the cleansing of the cans. 
Usually it is not practicable to dispose 
of the wastes in tourist-camp privies, in 
toilets of gasoline filling stations, or in 
the public comfort stations available in 
cities. To throw the excreta on the 
ground in the open country with the po- 
tential danger of contaminating a water 
supply or creating a nuisance is repre- 
hensible. 

It is felt that serious consideration 
must now be given to providing roadside 
facilities for the sanitary disposal of 
human waste from auto trailers. Possibly 
‘tate or county departments of health 
could construct disposal systems near 
Here 
be located a combined comfort sta- 


send frequented by auto trailers. 
cou 


tion and place for the disposal of ex- 
creta. The location of such places could 
be made known by appropriate road 
signs. Not only would such facilities be 
greatly appreciated by the occupants of 
trailers, but the opportunities for the 
creation of nuisances would be material- 
ly lessened, and potential menaces to the 
public health would be definitely re- 
moved. 

The matter is believed to be of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the earnest 
attention of health officials, automobile 
associations, trailer passengers 
themselves. 


The Health Department 
Always Gets You 


SLIGHTLY different approach to the 

work of a municipal health depart- 
ment appeared in an issue of the 
the Municipal Booster, published by the 
Municipal Employees Club of the city of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. It states: 

“Few people realize that the Health 
Department with its small budget of 
$34,000 is the one department that fol- 
lows the individual from the day he is 
born until the day of his death. The 
birth certificate, which the Health De- 
partment files, is a most valuable docu- 
ment because it proves one’s age for 
working, voting or driving a car, his right 
to an inheritance and his rights as an 
American citizen when abroad, as well as 
many other things. Through the exami- 
nation and inspection of water, milk, 
food, grocery stores, meat markets, the 
removal of unsanitary conditions and the 
quarantining of contagious diseases, each 
citizen is protected from preventable dis- 
eases as far as possible. When he dies. 
his death certificate is filed. This is 
silent evidence of the right of his rela- 
tives to receive insurance money or any 
other monies left behind by him. Each 
day the Health Department watches over 
every citizen so that he or she may not 
only live longer but better.” 


Health Indices 


purpose of public health statistics 
may be said to be threefold. They 
should enable us to: (1) measure the 
state of health of a community in all its 
aspects; (2) appraise the activities un- 
dertaken for the protection of the com- 
munity health; and, (3) obtain indica- 
tions concerning the relationship between 
the state of health and environmental 
factors, whether natural, social, or re- 
sulting from specific health measures. 
The first point has hitherto received 
much the largest share of attention. Be- 
ginning with statistics of births and 


deaths more than a century ago, this type 
of information has slowly spread to sta- 
tistics of causes of death and of the pre- 
valence of epidemic diseases, tuberculosis, 
venereal and occupational diseases. In 
recent years, the general morbidity sta- 


tistics have received considerable atten- 
tion, the approach having been partly 
through general sickness surveys and 
partly by analysis of the records of na- 
tional health insurance systems. This 
development has been due largely to a 
growing interest in the problem of medi- 
cal care and to an increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that mortality statistics 
alone are insufficient as indices of the 
state of public health. 

Any system of indices devised to fur- 
nish precise and objective information 
on the state of public health and the fac- 
tors which influence it must cover a very 
wide field. It cannot be limited to sub- 
jects and activities for which only the 
health department is responsible. If, in 
the future, it should become desirable to 
widen the scope of official public health 
work, its proper administrative expression 
will be found in due time. In the mean- 
while, there can be no objection to the 
pooling and collective analysis of in- 
formation concerning any conditions or 
activities which may have a bearing upon 
the public health, just as there have 
been no objections to the publication of 
extracts of all national statistics in sta- 
tistical handbooks. 

A growing tendency to widen the scope 
of public health conceptions has been 
clearly evident in European countries for 
several years. The questions of ade- 
quate medical care, especially for the 
part of the population which, for lack 
of sufficient resources, does not always 
obtain it, is at present one of the most 
important problems under discussion. 
Adequate housing accommodation is es 
sential to healthy living, and interest in 
this problem is rapidly growing in the 
public health profession. Our knowl- 
edge of the elements of nutrition has 
been greatly enriched in recent years, 
but next to nothing has been done to 
bring this knowledge effectively and prac- 
tically to that part of the population 
which, on account of its limited resources, 
needs it most. 

These are the outstanding new prob- 
lems with which the public health pro- 
fession is now concerned, but there are 
many others, notably in the fields of in- 
dustrial hygiene, mental hygiene, physical 
examination, and physical education. 
Even the accident problem—whether in- 
dustrial, traffic, or general—is one of 
direct and frequently growing concern 
to public health. 

In order that this information should 
not become too unwieldy, it is desirable 
that: (1) it should be logically classi- 
fied; (2) the most essential and charac 
teristic parts of it should be extracted 
from the mass of specialized reports; 
and (3) such information should be 
currently published in one place, so as 
to allow a convenient appreciation of the 
health situation as a whole. This is 
what the present system of health indices 
proposes to do. 

From an artic le. “Health Indices,” pages 5 
36, The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Jan 
uary, 1937. 
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No matter how extreme the punishment, these 
three great Goodyears will outperform from the 
start—keep going long after ordinary tires have 
been discarded. 

They're built that way—for long life under 
heavy loads in killing dump truck service. Bodies 
are the toughest made—of patented, pre-shrunk 
Supertwist Cord and chemically-toughened rubber 
—blowout protection in every ply. 

But hauling over mud, dirt roads, fields, loose 
rock and excavations calls for a variety of treads. 
That’s the reason for three—each for a special 
purpose—one for the exact conditions under which 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


THE AMER! 


FOR HE-TRUCK JOBS! 


You'll Get Better Work, Cut Costs, 
With the Right ONE on Your Trucks 


your trucks operate—one built to do your work 
better, longer and at lower cost than any tire 
you have ever known. 

For example, the All-Weather Dump Truck Tire 
(1) is recommended for all-around dump truck 
work; the Pneumatic Lug Tire (2) where loose 
stones, sharp tread-wearing rocks are encountered; 
the Sure-Grip (3) for the mud, sand, soft-going. 

With the best made tire and the right type of tire 
on your equipment, you'll be money ahead. Ask 
the Goodyear dealer near you for his recommen- 
dation for your trucks. 
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Municipal Airports and Aviation 


Cities Seek National 
Airport Program 


HE tremendous growth reported by 

the aviation industry in air pas- 
senger and express traffic, and announce- 
ment of the forthcoming new 80,000- 
pound planes, spur the efforts of the 
country’s municipalities in their drive 
for a uniform planning and development 
of airports. The cities have a real stake 
in the program. Thirty-six of the na- 
tion’s average-sized cities have invested 
$54,198.614 in their airports, and ex- 
pend annually $1,550,087 to maintain 
them. 

The immediate necessity for a national 
program sharply defining the authority 
and responsibility of city, state and Fed- 
eral governments in the future airways 
program was discussed at last month's 
Chicago meeting of the Executive Board 
ot the American Municipal Association. 
The A.M.A., federation of the state 
leagues of municipalities, represents 
nearly 7,000 cities. 

Information thus far compiled in a 
study by the Bureau of Air Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce reveals 
that municipal funds spent for ground 
facilities in the development of air com- 
merce probably will exceed all other ex- 
penditures for the purpose. Airports still 
are far from self-supporting. A survey 
shows that Cleveland, Ohio, has the high- 
est capital investment in its airport, $5,- 
800,000; and Medford, Ore., with $128,- 
134, the smallest, of 36 average cities. 
Of the cities studied, the Pittsburgh-Al- 
leghany port has the highest yearly op- 
erating expense, $237,283; and Spring- 
field, Mo., the smallest, $6,485. 

The function of an airport is viewed as 
covering several phases: first, its local 
use; second, its service in interstate com- 
merce to a population in an area some- 
times ranging from 50 to 400 miles in 
radius; third, its value for national de- 
fense purposes. 

To show the added demands on air- 
ports, A.M.A. presents the following data 
from reports on the aviation industry: 

1. Passenger traffic increased approxi- 
mately 23 per cent last year, and express 
trafic about 100 per cent. 

2. The jump in pilot licenses indi- 
cates large future increases in numbers of 
planes in use. 

3. Airplane mileage flown 
creased about 200 per cent. 

4. Frequency of schedules has shown 

a marked rise. 
5. Airplanes in construction are to 
weigh 80,000 pounds, and the industry is 
designing planes to weigh 160,000 
pounds. 

6. Airmail has shown increases, which 
will undoubtedly be much greater with 
changes in rates, etc. 


has in- 


rhe cities want to know: How will the 
costs of the imperative airport improve- 
ments be distributed so that each govern- 
mental beneficiary of the airport system 


pays its fair share? And how will the 
airports be governed? The general con- 
sensus seems to be that the states should 
have local supervision and policing of air 
transportation, and the designing, con- 
struction and maintenance of airports; 
but that it is essential that the Federal 
Government, with its licensing powers of 
ship, pilots and airports for the National 
Civil Airways and interstate service, first 
make complete plans to which the states 
and municipalities may gear their plans. 

The American Municipal Association 
report shows that the following widely- 
scattered cities exemplify the improve- 
ment needed in most municipal air termi- 
pal facilities: 

Chicago, Ill.—This airport, busiest in 
the U. S., with traffic density as high as 200 
arrivals and departures a day, has its operations 
confined to one-quarter section with an extension 
of the east-west runway to approximately a mile 
The city faces necessity for immediate expansion 
to handle increasing trafic and meet Government 
regulations. 

Newark, N. J.—Needs immediate expanding of 
area and more hard-surface runways A part 
of the work has been started under WPA. 

Camden, N. J.—Serving Philadelphia, this field 
may be inadequate for future operations, and con 
struction of new air terminal is foreseen 

Louisville, Ky.—Hard-surfacing of 
needed. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Runways need lengthening 

Albany, N. Y.—Further expansion and runway 
construction necessary. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Future expansion 
meet Government requirements. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Further development 
cary, supplementing WPA work. 

El Paso, Texas.—Hard surfacing necessary. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Further expansion and_ re 
moval of obstructions needed. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.—Entire new field neces 
sary. 


second 


runways 


needed to 
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Improvements for Chicago's 
Municipal Airport 


WPA project has been set up and 

submitted to the State Administra- 
tor’s office in the amount of $2,925,000 
to include a continuation of the paved 
runways at the Chicago Municipal Air- 
port to connect with the present runways, 
which have been partially completed 
through a WPA project amounting to 
$2,134,000, allotted in 1935. 

A PWA project has been set up and 
submitted to the PWA State Office in the 
amount of $1,527,000 to purchase the 
right-of-way at 54th Street adjacent to 
the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad track, 
and the construction of a new right-of- 
way to accommodate the Chicago Belt 
Railroad Co. Also, a new Administra- 
tion Building with an area of 100,000 
square feet, including the necessary 
waiting room, ticket office, post office, ex- 
press office, restaurant, rest rooms and 
executive offices, will be built. A mu- 
nicipal hangar which can be rented by 
the city of Chicago to individuals for the 
purpose of obtaining additional revenue 
is included also in the program. New 
and up-to-the-minute field lighting and 
radio control equipment will be pur- 
chased and installed. 

The WPA and PWA projects together 
amount to $4,452,000, and approval of 


both projects will be necessary to com- 
plete the work, which will create in the 
city of Chicago the largest, safest and 
most improved airport in the United 
States. When complete, the shortest effec- 
tive length of any one runway will be 
4,900 teet, and the longest effective length 
of any one runway will be 6,600 feet. The 
project also includes the necessary build- 
ings, fencing, landscaping and fire pro- 
tection to take care of increasing air line 
trafic for an indefinite period. 
Wricut, 

Parks, Aviation. 
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Trans Pacific Planes 
Increase Disease Danger 


ACCORDING to a United Press dis- 
patch, every trans-Pacific plane now 
arriving in Hawaii from either direction, 
in addition to its regular inspection, is 
fumigated and disinfected within a half- 
hour after it reaches port and also just 
before it sails for the next lap. Accord 
ing to Dr. Frederick E. Trotter, Presi 
dent, Hawaiian Board of Health, “The 
Territory of Hawaii has become, with the 
establishment of air routes, more than 
ever the American health frontier as well 
as the outpost for military defense. Au- 
thorities here must be constantly alert to 
prevent communicable diseases from en 
tering the United States from the various 
Pacific countries. Since ocean travel has 
been reduced from days to hours by 
plane, the task of guarding the border 
against germs becomes greater.” 
Dr. Trotter explained that mosquitoes, 


which carry diseases, are easily trans- 
ported by plane, while other plagues 


such as smallpox, which takes two weeks 
to develop, are more easily detected ona 
steamer than on the faster air liners. It 
is interesting to note that the popular 
play of only a few years ago, “Yellow 
Jack,” which is also available in book 
form, stressed the part which airplanes 
can play in the transporting of virile 
disease germs from distant points to 
vast centers of population where the ab- 
sence of that kind of disease prior to 
that time, with the absence of natural) im- 
munities and serums, sets the stage for 
possible disastrous epidemics. 


Progress in Air Marking 
of Cities and Towns 


HE Bureau of Air Commerce has re- 

cently announced the progress which 
has been made in securing a nation-wide 
marking of towns and cities for air traf- 
fic. Of the Government-sponsored air 
markings, some 10,000 are either com 
pleted or under construction. Aside 
from the towns which the Government, 
through appropriation, was able to assist 
in this undertaking, various civic organi- 
zations have contributed their time and 
money toward assisting the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its plan to have every town 
and city adequately air marked. 
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Vitaguard Fire Alarm 
System for Volunteer 
Fire Departments 


STREET FIRE ALARM BOXES 
PROPERLY DISTRIBUTED WITH 
REFERENCE TO FIRE HAZARDS 
PROVIDE THE MOST RELIABLE 
AND ACCESSIBLE MEANS OF 
TRANSMITTING ALARMS TO 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT Fire Station Operating and Control Unit 


Includes recording register, code signal transmitter, battery 
and charging equipment, testing and protection devices. 


The Vitaguard System may be extended to the protection 
of special fire hazards such as Institutions, Schools, 


Hospitals, Court Houses, Factories, and Mercantile 


Establishments within which automatic fire detecting 


features constantly guard the property. 


Public Alarm Equipment automatically controlled by the 
fire alarm system directs the firemen to the location of 


fire. 


VITAGUARD 
Street Signal Station 


Prov tt protection against loss of 


ae Plans and estimates furnished without cost or obligation. 


conditions 


Prompt Alarms Reduce the Fire Loss. 


Write for 40-Page Descriptive Catalog 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS MASSACHUSETTS 
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Haverstraw's Emergency 


Truck Has Bright Lights 


\VERSTRAW, N. Y., has an emer- 

gency fire truck which carries, in 
addition to rescue equipment, three 500- 
watt and two 250-watt General Electric 
floodlights attached to cable reels to give 
mobility. This lighting equipment is a 
tremendous aid in fighting night fires. 
Seeing prevents putting too much water 
on the roof, with the possibility of floors 
collapsing, and of having to wade through 
floods. 

This is a 6-ton truck powered by a 6- 
cylinder, 150-hp motor, twin-ignition and 
streamlined, with two rear seats to ac- 
commodate 12 of the 20 men of this com- 
pany. All the men carry first-aid cards, 
and the truck is equipped with H-H in- 
halators, CO, extinguishers, stretchers 
and first-aid equipment. 

It is one of five pieces of apparatus in 
this community of 5,300 persons. The 
other trucks are two 1,000-gallon pump- 
ers, one 250-gallon pumper, and a city 
service hook and ladder soon to be re- 
placed by a 75-foot aerial. All apparatus 
is of Seagrave make. 

Harry Joacuiom, 
Chief, Haverstraw Fire Department. 


Give the Fire-Alarm 
Superintendent a Hand 


MAKE plans and build your fire and 

police communications against the 
possible day of catastrophe, was the 
three-day theme of the third annual con- 
vention of the Associated Municipal 
Signal Services, at Elizabeth, N. J., June 
28-30. George H. Bowen, Secretary, 
Boston Automatic Fire Alarm Co., is 
Chairman; E. P. Cochran, Retired Super- 
intendent of Fire Alarm of New Haven, 
Conn., is Vice-Chairman; W. F. Franklin 
is Acting Secretary. 

The keynoter was A. C. Hutson, As- 
sistant Chief Engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. All signal 
services in catastrophes have failed at 
one time or another, said Mr. Hutson, 
and though some of these disasters are 
infrequent and erratic, and others, like 
floods, are inevitable, all or any may 
strike anywhere some time. 

In such a crisis the job of the mu- 
nicipal signalman is to keep the system 
operating. He can do this only if he has 
foreseen the practical aspects of the 
emergency and has prepared a plan that 
will work. To do this effectively he must 
have a reasonable degree of support from 
his city government, for a good commu- 
nications system, which costs some money, 
is more likely to remain in service than 
one that is obsolete, incomplete and poor- 
ly constructed. And the best plan that 
experience and enthusiasm can devise is 
{ small use when a sleet storm is in con- 
tact with overhead lines. 


FLOODLIGHTS OF HAVERSTRAW’S EMERGENCY 


Some officials place planning for catas- 
trophes in the category with fortune-tell- 
ing. But there is no guesswork about 
what must be done when these floods, con- 
flagrations, earthquakes, and appalling 
storms come. The trouble areas must be 
accurately known and their movements 
continuously reported to a central point 
from which orders must be issued—and 
reach the affected zones. 

How much duplication of signal work 
must a city provide? The answer is: 
“All it can pay for and operate.” For 
each has its special and particular value. 
Shall we drop out the code systems, the 
fire alarm and police telegraph, and place 
full dependence on the telephone, tele- 
type and radio? All signalmen answer 
No; that, useful as these means of com- 
munication are, the direct, laconic code 
signal is essential to municipal signal 
operation. 

E. A. Faller, fire-alarm expert of the 
New York City Fire Department, pre- 
sented in detail in an article the policy of 
adequate fire-alarm services set forth by 


Mr. Hutson. 


Emergency Lighting 


is to study accident situations grow- 

ing out of inadequate lighting, and to 
set up techniques for their prevention, 
that the Light for Life Foundation, Inc., 
has been established, with headquarters 
at 122 East 42d Street, New York. The 
Foundation will be concerned with all 
phases of the promotion of safety through 
emergency lighting. 

To help in obtaining, at the outset, the 
interest of the public, the Foundation an- 


TRUCK 


nounces a series of awards to be con- 
ferred in outstanding cases where lives 
are saved or accidents prevented by the 
use of emergency lighting equipment. In 
a majority of the cases, the awards will 
consist of certificates and citations, with 
or without cash prizes. 

The task of directing the many safety 
activities of the Foundation has been 
placed in the hands of a Board under the 
chairmanship of the undersigned. Funds 
for the Foundation have been uncondi- 
tionally supplied by the National Carbon 
Co., Ine. 

F. S. Lioyp, 


Professor of Education, New York University 


Police Personnel 


in New York Cities 


()f sixty cities in New York State, 

fourteen have assistant chiefs of po- 
lice, and two of these cities have two 
assistant chiefs—Little Falls and Syra- 
cuse. This information and what follows 
is in a recent report of the N. Y. State 


Bureau of Municipal Information. Po- 
licewomen are employed by Buffalo, 
Jamestown, Mt. Vernon, New York, 


Oneonta, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Syra- 
The use of park police is re- 
ported by Buffalo, Glens Falls, New- 
hurgh, Oneonta and Rochester. The total 
force in the larger cities is: New York, 
18,373; Buffalo, 1,166; Rochester, 436; 
Albany, 335; Syracuse, 326; Yonkers, 
274; Troy, 179; Utica, 167; Schenectady, 
166. Four cities in the 30,000-population 
class have total forces as follows: Am- 
sterdam, 34; Auburn, 45; Newburgh, 48; 
White Plains, 77. 
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City officials who select the MARK-TIME Parking 
Meter are invariably gratified to find a responsible, 
nationally known organization of timing specialists 
in fact, the world’s largest exclusive manufac- 
turers of timing devices. 
The greatest clock companies in the world have failed 
to compete with MARK-TIME in the timing field. 
Upwards of ONE MILLION MARK-TIME timing 
units have been preferred by America’s foremost in- 
dustrial firms. These companies endorse MARK- 
TIME quality by building our timers into appliances 
marketed under their own names. MARK-TIME’S 
success is largely based on the simplest form of tim- 
ing mechanism, with a patented escapement which 
—unlike conventional clock movements—cannot be 
stalled on dead center. 
The MARK-TIME Parking Meter, therefore, is but 
a logical development of its timing business. MARK- 
TIME is not in the parking meter field as a promo- 
tional gamble, to be here today and gone tomorrow. 


ATICALLY 
PARKING 


TER 


...1s the ONLY 
Parking Meter 


MANUFACTURED 
AND 


SERVICED 


Nationally by 
ONE Company 


MARK-TIME had to produce a mechanically per- 
fect meter, as a worthy companion-product of its 
famous line of timing devices. 


Unlike ordinary parking meters, MARK-TIME 
Parking Meter is not an “assembled job”. It is built 
“from the ground up”—manufactured, sold and ser- 
viced solely by the MARK-TIME organization— 
which stands squarely in back of it and guarantees 
its performance. 


You can’t be too careful when you select a parking 
meter for your city! For, the success or failure of the 
metered system of parking control depends largely 
upon the efficiency of the meter—and how that 
efficiency is maintained. 

Your parking meter system will be no stronger than 
the company behind it! When your city is ready to 
pick a meter, find the answer to these three impor- 
tant questions: Ask who makes it — Ask who sells it 
— Ask who services it! ! 


M. H. RHODES, INC. . Rockefeller Center . NEW YORK 


Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland + Boston Atlanta 


Baltimore Philadelphia St.Louis Wichita 


New Orleans Dallas Minneapolis + Seattle + San Francisco Los Angeles Cincinnati + Pittsburgh Denver 
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OF $4,875,000 WATER-PURIFICATION 
NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON 
MILWAUKEE'S LAKE FRONT 


Milwaukee’s Lake-Front 
Accomplishments 


By CHARLES B. BENNETT 
City Planner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


T IS said that a man is as big as the things he appre- 
ciates. If this is true, then the citizens of Milwaukee 
are entitled to a great deal of credit for an early and 

continued appreciation of one of Nature’s greatest gifts to 
mankind—a magnificent location on one of the finest 
bodies of fresh water to be found in the United States. 

The waterfront bay at Milwaukee has often been said 

to rival the Bay of Naples for beauty. As motorists ap- 
proach the city from the south along the lake shore high- 
way, there is suddenly unfolded a breathtaking picture of 


the waterfront with a skyline view of the buildings in the 
central business area. No matter how often one sees this 
picture, it never fails to inspire appreciation for the gifts 
of Nature—with mixed feelings, perhaps, as to these works 
of man. 

Unfortunately, in the hasty development of our Ameri- 
can communities there has too often been a complete 
lack of appreciation for Nature's endowmenis—which a lit- 
tle foresight and planning could have preserved and de- 


veloped into assets of extreme value. While many mis- 


A MIDSUMMER DAY AT BRADFORD BEACH ON LAKE MICHIGAN, AT MILWAUKEE 
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OF MILWAUKEE 


Not under city control 


Lincoln Memorial Park 
North Harbor Tract 
South Harbor Tract 


South Shore Drive 


CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


LAKE SHORE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRESS MAP 


takes have been made in the development of 
of Milwaukee, the citizens and public officia|. myy 
be given credit for their early understanding of the 
inherent beauty and potential value of the 
front. 

Twenty-six years after the city was incor; 
in 1846, Water Works Park, comprising 14.77 acres. 
was purchased on the lake front for the erection of , 
pumping station. The estimated land value of this 
site today is $650,000. 

Between the years 1872 and 1884 the original 
Juneau Park tract, containing 13.75 acres, was pur- 
chased, the estimated value of which is today $620. 
000. In 1927 an additional 7.13 acres was pur- 
chased at a cost of $670,540. 


Between the years 1890 and 1892, 125.20 acres 
were purchased for the development of Lake Park. 
This tract cost $270,875. 

In the year 1897 the Chicago and North Western 
Railway Co. donated 5 acres of lake-front land to the 
city for the construction of a flushing tunnel intake 
and McKinley Beach Park. Today’s estimated value 
of the land is $220,000. 

Beginning with the year 1901, the city entered 
into negotiations with abutting property owners for 
riparian rights needed to construct Lincoln Me. 
morial Drive from East Mason Street to Lake Park, 
a distance of 34% miles. The Chicago and North 
Western Railway Co. gave its riparian rights to the 
city gratis, as did several other property owners. 
The land reclaimed through filling-in for the con- 
struction of the Drive, and park lands immediately 
adjacent, comprise about 102 acres. The estimated 
cost of the reclamation work and purchase of the 
land is $1,150,367. 

Between the years of 1909 and 1927 the city of 
Milwaukee acquired 28.22 acres of land at a cost 
of $261,985 for the development of South Shore 
Park. In 1929 the county deeded to the city 31.55 
acres which it had purchased in 1925 at a cost of 
$84,333. This tract is considered a part of South 
Shore Park. 

With the exception of a very small piece of prop- 
erty immediately south of East Russell Avenue, al! 
the property owners from East Russell Avenue south 
to East Oklahoma Avenue have deeded their riparian 
rights to the city. The land reclaimed to date by 
filling in comprises approximately 9 acres and cost 
$38,000. Work was started on this project in 1913. 

The North Harbor tract, located between East 
Wisconsin Avenue and the harbor entrance, set aside 
for commercial purposes under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners, was developed 
by filling-in approximately 77 acres of land. The 
Chicago and North Western Railway Co. deeded its 
riparian rights to the city in exchange for a small 
strip of land immediately adjacent to its right-ol- 
way. The work was started in 1917 and is now 
complete up to the bulkhead line. The United States 
Government has reserved an area of approximately 
19 acres of submerged land beyond the present bulk- 
head line. Negotiations for riparian rights were be- 
gun in 1913. 

The South Harbor tract lies between the harbor en- 
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d the extension of East Bay Street. The negotia- 


trance = 
ions for the acquisition of this property were begun about 
the year L917. Most of this land, along with the riparian 


rights, was purchased by the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
mission for its disposal plant. With the exception of that 
ved by the Sewerage Commission, all the rest of this 
property is under the jurisdiction of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners and reserved for shipping facilities and in- 
dustrial uses. The Harbor Commission has constructed 
, mooring basin, railroad facilities, transit sheds, car- 
ferry slip, and piers for the handling of water shipments 
into and out of the city of Milwaukee. 


Present Ownership and Future Plans 


Out of a total of 7.25 miles of Lake Michigan water 
frontage, the city now owns 3.98 miles for park and rec- 
reational purposes (on January 1, 1937, all city-owned 
park lands were deeded to the county government for main- 
tenance and operation by the Milwaukee County Park 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW SHOWING HOW THE SUGGESTED MUNICIPAL 


AIRPORT WOULD FIT INTO THE WATERFRONT IMPROVEMENT 
PLAN 


been negotiated for from time to time, but because of a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the value of this property nego- 
tiations have never been completed. 

It has been suggested that, if the city does acquire the 
Illinois Steel Co. property, there would exist a wonderful 


+ 
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SKYLINE VIEW 


OF MILWAUKEE’S CENTRAL 


Commission), and 2.13 miles for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners. It is the intention of public offi- 
cials to acquire at some future time the riparian rights on 
the 0.57-mile of frontage north of Lake Park now de- 
veloped for high-class residential use. The other 0.57- 
mile of frontage, now owned by the Illinois Steel Co., 
lying immediately south of the South Harbor tract, has 


‘ERIAL VIEW OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH HARBOR TRACTS 

SHOWING THE SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT AT THE HARBOR 

ENTRANCE AND THE ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY PROPERTY IN 
THE LOWER FOREGROUND 


BUSINESS AREA, 


TAKEN FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 


opportunity for the development of a combination land 
and seaplane airport on the lake front within a few 
minutes’ drive of the central business district. An area 
comprising approximately 200 acres could be filled-in out 
to the outer breakwater, permitting the construction of 
runways ranging from 2,500 to 4,000 feet in length. Such 
an airport would place Milwaukee in the front rank in 
eviation facilities, and this activity could be tied-in with 
che water and rail transportation facilities now being de- 
veloped by the Board of Harbor Commissioners. 

The city is now constructing a $4,875,000 water purifica- 
tion plant on 24 acres of filled-in land immediately east 
of Lake Park. 


citizens of Milwaukee will enjoy an unlimited supply of 


When it is completed and in operation, 


pure drinking water. 

\ strong sentiment is developing for the extension of 
Memorial Drive from its 
minus at East Mason Street south North 
South Harbor tracts to South Shore Park. If this pro- 


posal is carried out, the southeastern section of the county, 


Lineoln present southern ter 


across the and 


now lacking adequate highway facilities to the central 
business district, should enjoy a rapid growth in develop- 
ment. 

Milwaukee is justly proud of its waterfront accom- 
plishments and will undoubtedly continue the policy of 
eventually acquiring every foot of lake-front water rights 
for the use of its citizens. 
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is to maintain the streets and alleys in the best 

possible condition. To accomplish this object, the 
Bureau is divided into three principal divisions, compris- 
ing approximately sixteen wards each, and several sub- 
sidiary divisions within the wards. Each division is un- 
der the supervision of an Assistant Superintendent, and 
the wards are supervised by a District Superintendent. 
The subdivisions of a ward are supervised by a Section 
Foreman. 

This Bureau is responsible for the cleaning of streets 
and alleys, removal and disposal of garbage and other 
refuse, maintenance and repair of pavements, the exercise 
of supervision over all work done in the streets and alleys 
by city departments, corporations and individuals, all of 
whom must procure permits before they may place any 
material in, or do any work in, any public street or alley. 

The activities of this Bureau probably affect more 
closely, more continuously and more intimately the daily 
routine life of the people of the community than those of 
any other branch of our city government. 


The Street Cleaning and Waste 
Disposal Division 


Among the most important duties of a municipality are 
the collection and disposal of garbage, miscellaneous waste 
and ashes, and the cleaning of its streets and alleys. These 
operations vitally affect the health, safety and comfort of 
its citizens and, if properly performed, promote their 
prosperity and welfare. Therefore, the organization to 
perform these duties, its methods and equipment, and the 
disposal plants and dumps, have been given careful con- 
sideration by the present administration. 

The magnitude of this work and its various difficulties 
will be grasped more readily if our city’s size and the 
mileage of its streets and alleys are borne in mind. Chi- 
cago has an area of approximately 200 square miles. Its 
average length is 20 miles, and its average width is 10 
miles. It has 3,676 miles of streets, 523 of which are not 
paved, It has 1,938 miles of alleys, 913 of which are not 
paved. The length of streets and alleys combined is 5,615 
miles. In mileage, both of streets and alleys, Chicago far 
exceeds any other city in the United States. 

The cleaning and maintenance of Chicago's streets and 
alleys, removal of its household refuse, and kindred duties, 
are performed by the Division of Street Cleaning and 
Waste Removal. 

In street cleaning, the so-called “block” or “patrol” sys- 
tem is employed. That is, a laborer is employed con- 
tinuously in a defined territory within which he is able to 
keep the street practically free from litter at all times. 
Such street cleaners are the so-called “white wings.” Their 
uniforms of white duck make the wearers conspicuous 
and serve the double purpose of keeping the street cleaner 
on his job and of protecting him from injury. Drivers 


Cleaning the Streets of Chicago 


By JOSEPH J. BUTLER 


Superintendent of Streets; Assistant Commissioner of Streets and Electricity 


HE function of the Bureau of Streets of Chicago, Ill., generally exercise caution upen approaching and passing 


these men. 


Power Flushing 


The patrol system is supplemented by operation o{ 
power flushing machines. Where streets are much traveled 
moist filth quickly smears and firmly adheres to the 7 
face of the pavement. Neither broom nor scraper will re. 
move this dirt from a dry street. Traffic quickly pul. 
verizes it into disagreeable dust when pavements are dr 
or into muddy paste when wet. Washing with water 
driven by force is the best method of cleaning such streets, 

Power flushers were first used in the city of Chicago, 
supplanting horse-drawn machines, during 1912. A flusher 
averages about 20 lineal miles per shift of 8 hours, and 
washes the full width of the street in a single operation, 
Flushing is confined to summer months. The city owns 
twenty-eight power flushers. 


Power Sweepers 


The city has a limited number of power sweepers, used 
in the outlying wards, where they are least liable to be 
handicapped by parked automobiles. They operate at a 
speed of 6 miles per hour, and cover a width of about 7 
feet. 


Auto Traffic and Street Cleaning 


As automobile traffic increases, street cleaning in like 
ratio becomes more difficult. Seventy-five per cent of street 
dirt on the pavement finds its way to the gutters within a 
few hours, and with the sides of the streets lined with 
parked cars, there is limited opportunity to remove it. 
This makes street cleaning and snow removal slower and 
more costly now than formerly. 

The growth of the city, the extensive building operations, 
the great increase of population in the outlying sections, 
and the increasing and reasonable demand for more fre- 
quent cleaning and removal of refuse from alleys to pre- 
vent destruction of tires and aid in accessibility to garages 
built on rear of lots, have made expansion of street-clean- 
ing and waste-removal service imperative, and added to the 
burden of expense. 


Weed Cutting—Snow Removal 


One of the many activities of the Cleaning Division 's 
the cutting of weeds along streets in the outlying parts 0! 
the city. This contributes to the safety of pedestrians and 
motorists, reduces fire hazards, and is a much-appreciated 
service. The work is now performed by horse-drawn 
equipment, enabling the operator to cover considerable 
distance in a comparatively short time. 

The opening of highways immediately following and 
frequently during progress of snowstorms is a most 1! 
portant duty of the Bureau of Streets. 
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Street CLEANING 
.quare yards of streets were cleaned (block and gang system). 
ts were cleaned. 
$1,149,422.87 
828 
ALLEY CLEANING 
sare yards of alleys were cleaned. 
st of labor $47,799.00 


Ween Currine 
1799208 square yards of weeds were cut. 


Cost of labor and teams 
Cost per 1,000 square yards 


$4,851.50 
1.777 
Snow CLEANING 
First Ward (downtown district) 
1 11,500 square yards of streets were cleaned of snow. 
4) 939 cubic yards, or 7,084 loads, of snow were removed. 
> oubic yards, or 39 loads, of cinders or salt were spread on icy pavements. 
$145,083.77 
1.095 
6.166 


ost of labor and hauling 
Cost per cubic yard hauling snow, cinders.... 
Cost per 1,000 cubic yards................. 


Orner 49 Warps 
"598,534 square yards of streets were cleaned of snow. 
6.768 inlets were cleaned. 
108 cubic yards, or 6,039 loads, of snow were removed. 
304 cubic yards, or 1,898 loads, of cinders or salt were spread on pavements, 
$203,693.13 
4.486 


2.659 


Cost of labor and hauling 
Cost per cubic yard hauling snow, cinders. . 
Cost per 1,000 square yards 


Emercency Repairs 


7,609 cubic yards of cinders were hauled for filling. 

4 cubic yards of crushed stone used. 

Barricades set up and removed, dead trees removed, etc. 
Cost of labor and hauling $7,750.36 


TRACTION CLEANING 
03,796 miles of street-car right-of-way were cleaned. 
Charge for cleaning—$60.00 per mile. 
Revenue derived 


$362,733.54 


Snow-plows were first used in Chicago during 1912, and 
since the rapid increase in number of motor-driven ve- 
hicles, as soon as snow averages a depth of 11% to 2 inches 
the Bureau mobilizes its chauffeurs and helpers and puts 
in operation its 25 motor power plows. These operate in 
batteries of two, and are used in the Loop and on im- 
portant thoroughfares throughout the city. Their opera- 
tions continue in shifts of eight hours each day, continu- 
ously, day and night, as long as conditions require, open- 
ing up channels to traffic for the benefit of business and 
those dependent on automobiles for travel. When neces- 
sary, snow is removed from the Loop and downtown dis- 
iriet, and so far as possible from business streets through- 
out the city, also from prominent street-car intersections. 

Where conditions are favorable, mechanical snow load- 
ers are employed. Their use markedly minimizes the cost 
of removal. This division now has four of these ma- 
chines and, when operating where the snow is well banked, 
each is capable of loading a truck in about one minute. 
The city owns nine snow loaders. 

During the winter, snow is removed from the Loop 
promptly, and the snow-plow service, cleaning of inter- 
ections, cleaning of crosswalks and opening of gutters and 
inlets throughout the city is very satisfactory. 


Maintenance and Repair of Automotive 
Equipment 


The office, main garage and shop for the care of motor 
equipment and trailers, is located at 2322 South Ashland 
\venue, in a building remodeled for the purpose during 
‘912. Since that time, another garage has been built, 
giving one on each side of the city. The Bureau’s types of 
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1390.952.28 
1,395, 609.99 
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1,902,960,44 
1,845, 165.79 


2,277,200 St 
673,693.75 
1,352 142.67 
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BUREAU oF STREETS 
_CUBIC YARDS OF SHOW REMOVED BY YEARS 
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WS 75 
118,099.67 
(45,293, 
251,385.77 
277,851.81 
420,781.67 
WO9,032 09 
211,695, 00 
106,557.79 


equipment, with the exception of trailers, are housed in 
these garages. Trailers are housed in the wards near the 
work. 

All major repairs and replacements are taken care of at 
the main garage and shop. 

In its street-cleaning and waste-removal activities, the 
city has at present 525 trailers of 6-yard capacity em- 
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ployed in collection of garbage, street dirt, refuse and 
ashes, and 88 5-ton tractor trucks, 62 hired trucks and 70 
city-owned trucks, used in hauling the trailers to dumps 


and loading stations. 

Frequent and thorough inspection and prompt repair of 
trucks and trailers result in reliable service. The work of 
repairing and maintaining the city’s equipment is well and 
economically performed; the cost compares very favorably 
with that of other corporations and cities throughout the 
United States. 


The city’s normal cleaning force averages, daily, aboy 
900 men and 77 foremen. This great cleaning army leaves 
the various ward yards each morning to engage in daily 
battle against dirt. To make the work of this larsc cleay. 
ing force effective, the citizens of Chicago, too, have , 
responsibility in the work. No matter how up-to-date the 
equipment, how modern the methods or how efficient the 
organization, a standard of cleanliness for streets and 4). 
leys cannot be maintained unless there is continuous an 
earnest cooperation on the part of the public. 


International Housing and Town Planning Merger 


Y action taken at the end of the joint congress held in 
Paris July 3-10, a merger is to be effected of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Town Planning and 

the International Housing Association. It is contemplated that 
the consolidation will become effective about the first of Janu- 
ary, 1938. The office will be in either Switzerland, Holland 
or Belgium, most probably, however, in Brussels. George L. 
Pepler, of London, was continued as the provisional president 
of the new group, which has adopted the name of Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Town Planning, until after 
the next congress, which will be held in Mexico City late in 
the summer of 1938. Thereafter Dr. Strélin, Mayor of Stutt- 
gart, Germany, becomes president. The 1939 congress is 
scheduled for Stockholm. 

The two organizations named twelve members each of the 
executive committee in the new Federation. No American was 
named by the International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, the reason given being that it was hoped to have 
as directors, persons who could attend meetings. The Inter- 
national Housing Association, however, named Alfred Bettman 
cf Cincinnati as one of its representatives on the executive 
committee. It is contemplated that Donald C. L. Murray of 
the London group and Miss Paula Schafer of the Frankfort 
group will continue in the new secretariat. 

Among the Americans present at the congress were Mayor 
and Mrs. Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee; Coleman Wood- 
bury, National Association of Housing Officials; Clifford W. 
Ham, American Municipal Association; Walter H. Blucher, 
American Society of Planning Officials; Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Moffett, Spelman Fund; Miss Helen Alfred, National Public 
Housing Conference; Carl Feiss, Columbia University; Mr. 


and Mrs. Carlos Contreras of Mexico City; Mr. and Mrs, J. 
Hebrar, University of Michigan; Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Tol}, 
Council of State Governments; Rowland Eggar, University of 
Virginia; Walter E. Bognes, Harvard University; Mr, and 
Mrs. Walter E. Trevett; George H. Gray, New Haven, Conn,: 
Alfred K. Stern, Illinois Housing Commission; Raymond \. 
Parsons; Mrs. John Hope; Dr. Sara Stetes; Mrs. Herber 
Mitler; Erwin Adelberger, Kenneth Smith and W. Howard 
Hopkin of PWA; Neil Connor, architect; and George B. Zug 
formerly of Dartmouth College. 

Three principal subjects were discussed: Financing of Chea 
Housing, Vertical and Horizontal Building, and Regional and 
National Planning. It was generally agreed that horizontal 
housing is desirable, though a few speakers urged that under 
certain conditions of high land value vertical building migh; 
be necessary in slum areas. Sir Raymond Unwin again called 
attention to the fact that with a coverage of 10 families to tly 
acre, the entire population of the world might be housed in 
the state of Kansas. 

Interesting reports were submitted on national planning. 
but since they were limited to “physical” planning it was 
dificult to make comparisons with the regional and. national 
planning now going on in the United States. 

The delegates were much surprised when taken to the 
“garden cities” of the Paris region to find rows of apartment: 
with very little play space. They did find buildings som 
times of what we might call lavish construction, renting for 
$4.00 per apartment per month, because no attempt is maé 
to recoup the capital investment or get a high rate of interest 

Water H. Brucuer. 


At Last-A New Building Code for New York 


since 1932 has been held in committee by the Board of 

Aldermen, was approved by that body on July 20, to 
become effective January 1, 1938. It will replace the 2l-year- 
old code now in force. 

The main features of the new code were drafted by a spe- 
cial committee. of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Fnactment of the measure has repeatedly been urged by im- 
portant business, architectural and civic groups. Among 
these was the New York Building Congress, whose President, 
Thomas S. Holden, describes the code as “a marked contribu- 
tion to the public welfare as well as to the building and real 


A NEW Building Code for the city of New York, which 


estate interests.” 

Final and favorable action on the code was undoubtedly 
stimulated by a recent letter written to Chairman Edward J. 
Sullivan of the Committee on Building of the Board of Alder- 
men, on behalf of The City Club of New York by its Presi- 
dent, Richard S. Childs. In this letter and in the newspaper 
publicity which resulted from it, a humorous drubbing was 
administered to the mysterious forces which were preventing 
a vote on this modernization of New York’s building code. 
In reply to a previous letter from The City Club, Alderman 
Sullivan had stated: “I have tried every means to induce 
the proper people, in order to attain this end, but, up to now, 


have met with no success,” and added that “it would be a 
crime to keep this valuable document away from the building 
industry any longer.” a 
In his reply to this letter Mr. Childs expressed appreciation 
for the Aldermen’s “candor” and urged the Board of Alde: 
men to 
“take a long breath and pass the code anyway. Just as if you were grow 
men! Just as if the capitol of the city were located at the City Hall! Ju: 
as if you were paid $5,000 a year for taking such responsibilities! Just 
if you had minds! Just as if you had guts! For as long as you don 
shake yourselves free, we, the citizens, are not free either, but are victin 
of an invisible government with unknown motives of its own. 


The new code is a comprehensive document, covering 5U' 
subjects are: Administration, Building Line Projections. Fi 
Resistance, Fire Protected Construction, Fire Limits, Slu 
Prevention, Ventilation, Required Exits, Stairways, mos 
Hazard, Fireproof Wood Doors, Show Windows, Materials a0 
Stresses, Live Load Requirements, Wind Pressur Unit 
Stresses, Reinforced Concrete, Lumber Stresses, Foundation 
Welding, Pile Foundations, Masonry, Modern Concrete (0 
struction, Wood Frame, Building Precautions, Rating Mat 
rials, Roofing Tests, Fire Resistive Doors, Interior Trim, Smok 
Nuisance, Fire Insurance Rating, Theaters, Elevators, ?lum> 
ing and Gas Piping, Roof Leaders, Sprinkler Systems. 2 
Standpipe Systems. 
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Glass Covers for Sewage 


W orks 


Design and Maintenance 


By WALTER KELSEY 


| ord and Burnham, 


ONSIDERING that there are over 500 glass covers 
used at sewage-treatment plants in the United States 
as enclosures for sludge beds, sprinkling filters, ro- 

tary distributors, settling and skimming tanks, and that the 
wend toward glass covers is apparently increasing, it is 
unfortunate that so little is known about their maintenance. 
This is probably accounted for by the fact that most glass 
covers have been built by one or two firms which have de- 
veloped crews of highly specialized mechanics, which has 
reduced maintenance requirements to a minimum. The 
yse of PWA and WPA labor in recent years has somewhat 
changed this picture. 


Replacing Glass 


The item of maintenance which the plant operator will 
most frequently encounter is the replacing of a broken 
light of glass and the repainting of the framework. If the 
structure has been properly designed in the first place and 
properly glazed by competent mechanics, broken glass 
should not be a large item. For instance, partic- 
ular job containing 8,000 square feet of glass, there has 
not been a broken light of glass in the past eighteen 
months. The operator is not so fortunate in other cases, 
for small boys throwing stones may cause this item to in- 
crease greatly. In a properly designed structure, 
cent or more of the glass will be found to be of one stock 
size and will fit just as it comes from the box without cut- 
This glass is usually 16 by 24 inches and is known 
as “double-strength B quality.” 


on one 


80 per 


ling. 


In replacing a light of glass, all old putty and glazing 
points should be removed from the bar, and the bar should 
be given one coat of paint and allowed to dry. A gen- 
erous bed of putty should then be placed in the putty 


afl 
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IMHOFF TANKS AND SLUDGE BEDS 
OF THE WEST HAVERSTRAW, N. Y., 
SEWAGE-TREATMENT PLANT, 
COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 


Note the low concrete foundation walls, 

ally operated ventilators open- 

ing inward, and the absence of gutters 
at the edge of the sloping roof 


mechar 


Irvington, N. Y. 


care should be taken 
Start at the top, using both 
glass, and work it in so that the putty 
bed the The glass 
usually held in place by four wedge-shaped zine glazing 
nails similar in appearance to the nails used by a cobbler 
for repairing shoes, and not with the triangular glazing 
points or staples such as are used in wood sash. Hold the 
nails flat on the light, and drive with a chisel or some simi- 
lar tool which may be placed tight against the glass. Do 
not drive the nails in diagonally, and do not bear down 
unduly on the glass when driving the nails. The object is 
to get the light in place without an uneven strain, which 
invariably causes cracking of the light at a later date. 


groove. In placing the light of glass, 
to see that it is bedded evenly, 
hands flat on the 
shows a uniform on under-side. is 


Having secured the light in place, all putty should be cut 
flush with the glass. No back putty should be used on the 
outside, as is the practice in glazing sash, since the snow 
and ice slide down the roof and quickly dislodge this back 
After the excess putty has been 
removed, the bar should be painted again. The most im- 
portant thing is to be sure that the putty bed is thoroughly 
covered with a coat of paint. 
well to 


putty and loosen the glass. 


In order to be certain, it is 
carry the paint out about 14-inch on the 
It is more important to see that the putty bed is properly 
covered with paint than it is to paint the wood bar, which 
will probably be of cypress and would stand up for a great 
many years even if left unpainted, although it would not 
look particularly well. 


glass. 


Painting 


they 
although this 
steel work 


To insure lasting and satisfactory glass covers, 


should be painted every three or four years, 


If the 


will vary, depending upon location. 
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not hot-galvanized, it should be gone over with a wire of the rack and pinion type with enclosed gears pr 
brush and all rust spots removed, and it should be given sions for packing the gears with lubricant. 1 ontr. 
a coat of red lead or some similar preservative paint. points should be easily accessible on the outsi:» of the 
Much time and effort have been given to experimenting house, or at least adjacent to the doors. As far as jossib)|. 


with paint to be used on glass enclosures, and the best suc- 
cess to date has been secured with a paint composed of an 
aluminum powder and a varnish vehicle. 

In a repainting job the most important thing is to be 
sure that the steel is completely covered and that the putty 
Led inside and out has been properly striped. 


A Word About Design 


For the benefit of the plant operator who may be called 
upon to place a glass cover over his existing plant, and 
where a consulting engineer is not available and the design 
is left to the plant operator’s discretion, a word on gen- 
eral design is not out of place. 

The height of the concrete walls above the sand level 
-hould not be less than 12 inches nor more than 24 inches. 
Most walls at the present time are designed to be from 
16 to 18 inches high. Lf the walls are too low, the depth 
of dosing is limited. If the walls are too high, the sludge 
within their shadow line does not dry readily. At the same 
time, the walls must not be too low relative to the outside 
vrade. If they are, snow banking against the glass side 
during the winter will melt in the daytime owing to the 
higher inside temperature and conductivity of the glass, 
allowing water to seep between the walls and sills and 
between the side sash and sill. ‘This water will freeze 
during the night when the temperature drops, and will 
push the members out of line, breaking the glass. 

The lower line of side ventilating sash should be ar- 
ranged to open in, and the roof or ridge sash should be 
arranged to open out. The controls for the sash should be 


all control points should be grouped together at one eng 
of the building. It is not necessary that the upper line of 
side sash be made to open nor to furnish gable ventilatio, 
Undoubtedly such arrangements are desirable some 
cases, but whether the additional cost is justifiahle 
standard practice is debatable. 

The gears operating the ventilating apparatus should 
preferably be placed on the line shaft. After th: plant is 
in operation, the gear boxes should be repacked with greas, 
at least once a year, and the racks should be greased ever, 
two or three months. 

Exterior gutters, other than middle gutters between jy, 
gables, really have no place on a glass cover. They rp. 
strict the snow from sliding off the roof, and cause jt \ 
back up along the last light of glass. The snow mel. 
water gets between the glass laps, and freezing will break 
che glass. Plant operators having existing glass covers 
with outside gutters that prove too troublesome can usually 
burn them off with a gas torch, and attach a molding 
along the face without unduly marring the appearance of 
the structure. 

Occasionally it is necessary to build glass covers of ridy 
and furrow construction, with center gutters. If the plant 
operator has a cover of this design, he should keep the 


il} 


gutters as free of snow as possible by shoveling it ou 
immediately after each storm. 

If funds permit, have all steel work hot-galvanized afte: 
fabrication. This will more than save the extra cost during 
the first ten years of maintenance. In fact, glass covers 
that are used over sprinkling filters or rotary distributors 
should never be built without all of the steel being hot- 
galvanized for protection against rust. 


Valuable Advice 


operator before you consider his replace- media so that surface clogging does not 


lor Elected IHicials 


‘i Division of Sanitary Engineering, 

Illinois Department of Public Health, 
recently addressed a statement “To the 
New City Officials,” which deals with the 
tenure of office of men operating a sew- 
age-treatment plant. We quote this state- 
ment and heartily endorse it: 

“As you assume your new duties in 
public service, may we respectfully offer 
these comments for your careful consid- 
eration? 

“Too often, a change in administra- 
tion means that many employees of the 
municipality are changed as a matter of 
course, regardless of the manner in which 
they have served. When an untrained 
man is made responsible for the opera- 
tion of the sewage-treatment works, at 
least a year will pass before he has a 
reasonable understanding of the plant, 
knows how to do and interpret the labora- 
tory work and can meet emergencies 
satisfactorily. In the meantime, there is 
loss of efficiency and economy as well 
as danger of complaint and ill-feeling by 
residents near the plant and bordering 
the outlet stream. 

“May we suggest that you carefully 
investigate the work of the incumbent 


ment? If he is conscientious, efficient, 
eager to learn more about his plant, and 
interested beyond his salary check, he is 
basically worth keeping. If the taxpay- 
er’s investment has been protected by 
good maintenance of structures and 
equipment, if the outlet stream has been 
above reproach (do not blame the opera- 
tor for deficiencies in the plant itself, 
however), and if the plant site is neat 
and clean, then the operator is entitled to 
your encouragement and praise—not the 
loss of his job. 

“Sewage-treatment plant operation is 
no picnic. The man who has struggled 
through four years or more of it has 
increased his value to the municipality, 
and deserves some consideration. 

“For the good of your town, we would 
recommend that you think twice before 
meking a change.” 


Care of Distribution 
ona Sprinkling Filter 


N general, the operator’s duties in con- 
nection with trickling filter operation 
resolve into: (1)+maintenance of distri- 
bution facilities so that the sewage is 
dosed uniformly on all parts of the bed; 
(2) controlling growths on the filter 


occur, resulting in “pooling” or “pond: 
ing”; and (3) keeping underdrains clear 
and clear so that good drainage and ven 
tilation result. 

A few hints on the care of distribution 
facilities are given in a recent issue of 
The Digester, and we list them for your 
information: 

1. Keeping the dosing tank clean and 
clear of obstructions. 

2. Accumulations of slime on the dos- 
ing tank walls may be controlled by hos 
ing once or twice a week. If excessive 
accumulations are present, take care in 
removing them so that the slime will no! 
be carried into the distribution system or 
filter and clog them. 

3. Nozzles or revolving distributor or! 
fices must be kept clean. If a stiff bristle 
brush is used for this purpose, grease 
and slime will be removed as well as 
matches, pieces of scum and other for 
eign objects. 

4. Passage of the settled sewage 
through a %4-inch mesh screen will re- 
move much of the material which clogs 
nozzles and orifices and will therefore 
reduce work. The mesh screen should 
be removable to facilitate cleaning. 

5. Keep the revolving distributer arms 
adjusted so that the outer ends get 4 
proper share of the flow. 
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Eltective Control by Park 


By LEON R. BROWN 


Safety Engineer, New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y.; 


ETERS should be given consideration as a means 
of regulating parking. I was very fortunate this 

spring in being able to visit many of the cities 
where such meters are used. This visit was for the sole 
purpose of learning about the meters. I have ex ained the 
various makes of meters, seen them in operation, talked 
with the various city and police officials, automobile-club 
executives, chamber of commerce officials, merchants, shop- 
pers, and parking-station owners. I have hundreds of 
pages of data on the subject and will give a summary of the 
facts I learned. 

There are now about 20,000 meters in use in 35 cities 
of the United States. The parking meter is a clock de- 
vice mounted on a post about 4 feet high, about a foot 
back from the curb; and when set in motion by depositing 
When the allowed 
parking time has expired, a distinct signal appears. The 
meters are spaced along the curb about 20 feet apart, 
and stalls for parked cars are painted on the pavement 


a coin, it measures the elapsed time. 


opposite each meter. 

A driver wishing to park drives into an empty space and 
drops a nickel in the slot of the meter. This starts the 
meter operating from zero. A sign on the meter gives in- 
structions and parking regulations, and shows the time al- 
lowed before the expiration signal will show. If there is 
unelapsed time remaining on the meter from the last 
parker, a driver may use this free if he leaves the space 
or deposits a nickel before the time expires. In most 
cities a parker may stay in a space as long as he wishes if 
he deposits a nickel before the end of each parking period. 
Some types of meters have a lever which must be turned 
to set the meter at zero and start it after depositing the 
com, 


One of the important benefits of metered parking is the 


Chairman of the Traffic Committee of the Rochester Engineering Soc iety 


spacing of parked cars 20 or 22 feet apart. This permits 
ease of access and egress, thus saving time and avoiding 
congestion. It is said the motorist’s saving on prevention 
of bent fenders and bumpers more than offsets the small 
charge. Because of this spacing, there is room for about 
20 per cent fewer cars than before, but it has been found 
that about three times as many cars park in them. 

In cities where it is used, the meter seems to have com- 
pletely eliminated double parking. This 
all-day parker and those who do not care to spend a nickel 


is because the 


have gone elsewhere, leaving plenty of parking spaces, so 
that one can find an empty space almost any time, any- 
where. This fact and the time saved in getting into and 
out of parking spaces have caused traflic to be speeded up 


as much as 15 per cent. 


Loading Zones and Taxi Stands 


Rules regarding deliveries and pick-ups vary in dif- 


ferent cities. They may be made to fit conditions. Load- 
ing zones may be provided, or trucks may use the me 
tered spaces free for short periods. In some cities the 


trucks pay after 10 A.M. 


deliveries. 


This encourages early-morning 


Taxi stands are usually assigned free spaces, as before 
meters are installed, but it is possible, as in Oklahoma 
City, to permit taxicab companies to rent the spaces for a 
price per day equal to what the meters would produce at 
that location. 

It is my belief from personal contact in the cities where 
parking meters are installed, that at least 90 per cent of 
the of the like 


Merchants and shoppers both are in favor of them. 


them. 
When 


one side of the street has them, merchants on the other 


ADER — 1 


persons various groups involved 


THE 


LOADING-ZONE ON A METERED STREET 
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side demand them. When one town has them, the mer- when purchasing meters: 


chants of nearby towns demand them, showing that they 1. Select a meter which is simple to operate and dif 
4 draw out-of-town shoppers rather than driving them away. _ ficult to beat, one that will stand the climate and haye |, 
< Ow 

maintenance. 


2. Do not install too many meters, nor in 
where they are not needed to regulate parking. 

3. Do not install meters in locations where “\, 
PARKING” is required to avoid congestion. 


Enforcement Assured ations 


The parking meter, in places where I saw it, brings 100 
per cent enforcement, impossible by any other means. 


Funds derived from the meter are ample to hire the needed 


police. One officer on a motorcycle can obtain complete Objections Overruled 
enforcement from 500 meters. He is “on the spot,” so to 
; speak, because the over-parked car discloses a signal easily Opposition to meters has come principally from \), 


seen by all passers-by. An officer can no longer favor his automobile associations, but I found that where mete, 
friends. The meter-reading itself is proof enough for are used, the Auto Clubs have withdrawn their objection: 
anybody, and there are few arguments. In all the metered after a short trial. A New York State association recent}, 
cities visited, | could find no over-parked cars unless they published objections stating that meters were additions 
had already been tagged by the officer. In the eleven an- taxes on autoists, that damage claims would result, an¢ 
nual parking surveys we have made in Rochester, where that meters did not relieve congestion. But I have found 
there were no meters, over 50 per cent of all cars have that when parking is allowed on a street, there is |e« 
overstayed their time limits, and I believe this same ratio traffic congestion with meters than without them. | 
obtains in every city in the state, because time-limit park- also found that the meters had created no serious liability 
ing without meters cannot be enforced 100 per cent. problem. As to the additional tax, I believe the smal! 
parking fee is more than offset by the saving in bent fend. 
ers and in gasoline ordinarily used in searching for 4 
parking space. If the fee is considered an additional tay. 
it is a fair one, for why should not the motorist pay some. 
thing for the use of city streets? At present in cities he 
pays nothing toward the maintenance of traffic courts, traf- 
fic signals, or traffic officers; nor does he pay for pave. 
ment costs or repairs or for bond interest on such costs 


Revenue 


While the revenue from meters is incidental, it is at the 
same time substantial. Each meter produces an average 
of about 40 cents a day. This falls into a sealed container 
in the meter and may be collected daily by a representa- 
tive of the City Auditor’s offige. The yearly collections 
from 1.000 meters at this rate amount to $120,000. This 1m cities, all such expenses come from real estate taxes 
and real estate should be relieved of this expense. 

I believe the solution of the parking problem is nearer 


than ever before. 


- . : . From a paper presented at the New York State Conference o yor 
and abuses. The following cautions should be observed Other Municipal Officials, june: 


money can be used for more traffic police, cars, motor- 


cycles, and traffic signals. 
Meters, like everything else, are subject to objections 


Taxes Reduced to $1.90 by Electric Plant 


ERNON, TEXAS, has a bonded indebtedness of approxi- It is estimated that the plant has saved the citizens of Ver 
V mately $600,000, which is less than 10 per cent of the non more than a million dollars since its beginning becaus 
total normal taxable values. The tax rate is $1.90, in- of the lower rates which were made possible. 
cluding school taxes. No default of principal or interest has There is one rate for all purposes. For the first 30 kw a 
ever occurred, and no extensions of time limits were ever charge of 8 cents per kw is made. All over 30 kw is charged 
necessary. During the past year $156,960 of bonded indebted- at the rate of 3 cents, and a sliding scale is provided for large 
ness was refunded at a lower interest rate—a decrease from consumers. 


Re Sv per cent to 44% per cent was secured. After transferring There is no question as to the popularity of the plant; th 
to the interest and sinking funds sufficient sums to meet 1937 people who are its patrons are loudest in its praise, and eve! 
interest and principal payments, a cash balance of $30,000 those who for some reason or other have not seen fit to giv 
Ps remains. Taxable values have been reduced from $8,250,000 it their support, recognize the fact chet ther are pa . 
= in 1929 to $5,200,000 in 1936, and the tax rate has been re- direct reduction in rates because of its operation. _ 
3 duced from $2.15 to $1.90 over the same period. nicipal plant in Vernon has proved to be the best investmen! 
All reductions in valuations and tax rates have come about the city could ever make in the interest of its citizens and 
through earnings of Vernon’s municipal light plant. Built in taxpayers. 
1923 with a total capacity of 300 hp at an initial cost of ite Tien Municipalities, May, 1987 
~ $45,000, the plant has been enlarged until its capacity is nine Eee sf 
2 times that of the original—2,700 hp. It now represents an coe 
V2 actual investment of more than $450,000 and is debt free. The THe PoLIcE AND STRIKES 
rs entire cost has been paid out of the net earnings of the plant a , - 
: . Many times our duty may be unpleasant, difficult and 
with the exception of the initial construction costs of $45,000. unpopular, but we have got to do it. Law and order mus 
During the last five years, revenues from the plant have al- fares 
e most doubled. In 1931, $34,541 was collected. This amount used to exact any demand improperly or illegally, a superior 
* increased to $44,863 in 1932, and to $54,161 in 1933. In 1934 force must be used to suppress it. 
oh over $5,000 more was collected; still an additional $8,000 was “On the other hand, the Police Department belongs to all 
ait collected in 1935, until in 1936, $72,896 was taken in by the of the people and not to any one group. The policeman’s 
Pi city as light revenues. nightstick must not be used to settle economic issues be- 
ea The fact that the plant operates in competition with a pri- a - ; 
vate company has not deterred its progress, for approximately by ~ yi Fiorello 
65 per cent of the consumers in Vernon patronize their own 937. ae ee ee 
plant. 
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W ater for}Industrial 


Part Il 


The Requirements of Different Industries Vary Greatly 


Purposes 


By W. D. COLLINS 


Water for Brewing 


Comparatively few natural waters are satisfactory for 
yse in a brewery without treatment.’ Because 85 to 95 per 
cent of the finished product is the water used in the brew- 
ing. it is obvious that the water should be free from odor 
and taste. It is generally desired to have the water free 
from suspended matter, and it is almost necessary that the 
content of iron be vanishingly small. Many waters are 
aerated to oxidize the iron and assist in the removal of 
odors. Filtration removes the suspended matter and the 
precipitated iron. Frequently the use of a coagulant is 
necessary for satisfactory clarification by a filter. Treat- 
ment with activated carbon is effective in removing odors. 

Lime, calcium chloride, or an acid may be used to re- 
duce the alkalinity to a desirable point. For the best results 
the alkalinity must be low. 

Calcium sulphate must be added to most natural waters 
to produce the best results. One writer suggests that a 
total hardness of 200 to 300 parts per million is generally 
most advantageous. Sodium chloride is often added in 
small amounts. 

During the period when home brewing was widely prac- 
ticed, the operators of water-works filtration plants who 
had to maintain a pH of 9.0 or more in the finished water 
to avoid corrosion of mains and service lines received 
many complaints because a water with so high a pH was 
ound definitely unsatisfactory by the home brewers who 
needed water with pH below 7.0. 

The water used for mashing in a brewery is not suitable 
for use in cleaning bottles and equipment nor for boiler 
feed water. 


Water for Canneries 


The effect of hard water on the canning of vegetables 
appears to be confined practically to the hardening of peas 
when they are packed with water of hardness of between 
200 and 400 parts per million.’ The hardening has been 
associated with the absorption by the peas of the calcium 
in the water. The belief that the market value of peas 
packed with hard water is lowered is so general that many 
plants have installed softeners to treat water for canning 
peas. Recent work’ has shown that peas allowed to stand 
in contact with the juice of the vines may absorb large 


Lammers, F. J.: “Water Purification in the Modern Brewery and Dis 
tlery.”—Ind. and Eng. Chemistry, vol. 26, pp. 1133-1138, 1934. 


Bigelow, W. D., and Stevenson, A. E.: “The Effect of Hard Water in 
“anning Vegetables.”—National Canners Association Research Laboratory 
Bull. 20-L, 39 pp.. 1923. 


N tional Canners Association Research Laboratories: The Canner, vol 
~ \o. 11, Part Tl, p. 110, Feb. 22, 1936. 


United Geological Survey 


amounts of caleium which will cause hardening of the 
peas. At times the salt used in canning contains enough 
calcium to render the brine hard enough to affect the peas. 


Water for Carbonated Beverages 


Obviously, water for carbonated beverages must be safe 
to drink and also should carry no suspended matter which 
will settle out in the bottle. Any dissolved iron in the 
water will usually precipitate on standing. Sometimes a 
precipitate will appear in the bottle when the water has 
been treated and the separation of insoluble matter had 
not been completed at the time of bottling. 

A recent study” throws some light on the effect of alka 
linity on the keeping quality of carbonated beverages. In 
one of a series of experiments, a fruit-juice beverage was 
prepared with waters of different alkalinities, using the 
same amount of prepared syrup for each sample, and the 
bottles were innoculated with wild yeast to the extent of 
164 cells per cc. After standing ten days, a sample made 
with distilled water had a count of 2 yeast cells per ce, 
and one made with water of alkalinity about equal to that 
of the Dayton, Ohio, public supply had a count of 91,000. 
Over a period of three years the author found that spoilage 
was entirely eliminated where the alkalinity o. the water 
Hydrated 
lime was used to remove calcium or magnesium alkalinity, 


was reduced to below 100 parts per million. 


and calcium chloride to remove alkalinity caused by so- 
dium bicarbonate. 


Water for Confectioneries 


In an article on the effects of water quality on candy 
quality’ it is noted that the candy distributed in the United 
States in one year carried about 40,000 pounds of rock 
materials that were in solution in the water used in manu- 
facture. No one was injured or cheated by this tonnage of 
rock, because it was distributed, unevenly of course, in a 
good many pounds of candy. The manufacturers who put 
some of this rock material into candy did suffer from it. 
Also some of those who sold sugar and other materials 
to the manufacturers. 

An instance is mentioned of a candy maker who sought 
everywhere, but in the water, for the cause of an off-color 
in fondant. Finally, after all the other ingredients were 
found to be blameless, the consulting laboratory found that 
iron in the water was the cause of the objectionable color. 
Removal of the iron cleared up the trouble. 


* Buttler, H.: “Alkalinity Control of Water.”—Food Indus 


vol. 8, pp. 233-234, 1936. 


Ingredient 


fries, 


‘Jordan, Stroud: “Minerals in Water Cause Variations in Product Qual 
ity."—Food Industries, vol. 4, pp. 89-91, 1932. 


An investigation made in 1930 at the request of the 
National Confectioners’ Association showed widely differ- 
ent effects on the character of hard candy and of fondant 
when identical materials and processes were used with 
twelve different waters that resembled natural waters in 
use in different parts of the United States. The results of 
the study did not furnish definite limits for the compo- 
sition of water suitable for the manufacture of confec- 
tionery, but they indicated that natural waters with less 
than about 50 or possibly 100 parts per million of the 
usual dissolved mineral constituents would generally be 
satisfactory. Distilled water can be used for making fon- 
dant where inversion of sucrose is necessary, but ordinary 
distilled water is not satisfactory for hard candies, because 
it is likely to have a pH of from 6.5 to 6.1, which favors 
inversion and makes the candy sticky. This difficulty can 
be corrected by passing the distilled water through a bed 
of calcium carbonate, which may raise the pH to as much 
as 7.4. Variation in water quality may be corrected by 
the addition of the right quantities of the proper chemicals, 
but each water is a problem by itself for each type of 


candy. 


Water for Ice Manufacture 


In the early days of the manufacture of artificial ice 
the regular practice was to use distilled water, but with 
improvements in methods it became the more common 
practice to freeze natural water either without treatment 
or after such treatment as was necessary to produce ice 
that could be marketed.” Many investigations have been 
made of the causes of various defects in ice made from 
natural water and of methods for treating water for the 
purpose of decreasing or eliminating the defects. 

To some extent improvement in the quality of ice may 
be obtained by variations in the freezing process. Allter- 
ing the brine temperature to change the rate of freezing, 
changing the amount of air agitation, and varying the 
practice as to withdrawal of core water may improve the 
quality, especially as to white cores, white deposits, and 
shattering. Colored cores or deposits that result from the 
presence of dissolved iron or natural coloring matter are 
not generally prevented except by chemical treatment of 
the water. Because the carbonates seem to be more detri- 
mental than sulphates, it is sometimes possible to correct 
a clear water that has only a moderate content of carbonate 
or bicarbonate by the addition of aluminum sulphate or 
even sulphuric acid to convert the carbonates to sulphates. 
If the water contains so much calcium and magnesium 
bicarbonate that neutralizatien is not enough, it is possible 
to remove a large percentage of the calcium and mag- 
nesium by the use of hydrated lime followed by sedimen- 
tation or filtration. The lime treatment also removes iron 
and much of the suspended matter. 

In general, the soluble sulphates and chlorides of cal- 
cium, magnesium, and sodium and also sodium carbonate 
cause about the same kinds of defects, but it has been com- 
monly considered that the chlorides are about one-fourth 
less objectionable than the sulphates, and the sodium car- 
bonate one-fourth more objectionable. Water may be 
classified on the basis of its total content of soluble salts 
expressed as equivalent sulphates. A widely quoted classi- 


*Ehrenfeld, C. H., and Gibbs, R. E.: “Water for Ice-Making and Re- 
frigeration.”"—-Nickerson and Collins Co., 1928 
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fication states that from water in which the total quanti, 
of equivalent sulphates is less than 171 parts per milio, 
(10 grains per U. S. gallon) first-quality ice cay be ey. 
pected with efficient air agitation and average brine tex). 
peratures. As the total equivalent sulphate content j, 
creases, the air agitation must be increased and the briy, 
temperature raised. Between 342 and 684 parts per jj 
lion, the manufacture of acceptable ice may be doubtfy|, 
and above 684 parts per million merchantable ice canno 
be expected. 

A treatment for water containing several hundred parts 
per million of sodium carbonate or bicarbonate was 
worked out several years ago at the University of |)\; 
nois. It involved passing the water through a bed of a 
zeolite which contained replaceable magnesium. The s. 
dium of the water was exchanged for magnesium, which 
was then largely removed by precipitation by lime, thus 
materially reducing the quantity of dissolved solids in th, 
water. The exchange silicate was regenerated by a solv. 
tion of magnesium chloride. A more recent process 
uses a carbonaceous exchange zeolite which gives up hy 
drogen in the zeolite for either calcium, magnesium, 
even sodium in the water, thus transforming carbonates o! 
these ions into carbonic acid. This zeolite is regenerated 
with dilute sulphuric, hydrochloric, or other acid. Th: 
studies at the University of Illinois also developed details 
of operation” that raised the allowable limit of salt con 
centration in raw water from 256 parts per million to 
1,300 parts per million. The changes in operating prac. 
tice involved some additional cost over the practices thal 
can be used with waters of low mineral content. 


Water for Laundering 


Laundering, both in the home and in commercial laun 
dries, has long been recognized as a use of water that is 
greatly affected by its chemical character. The excessive 
consumption of soap and the inferior quality of the fin- 
ished work caused by hard water are well known. When 
the only regular method of water softening was by the use 
of lime and soda ash, a laundry using a naturally soft 
water like that of some of the large public supplies was 
much better off than one that used a softened hard water. 
The introduction of the zeolite softener reversed this con- 
dition, because the softener can furnish water that is solte1 
than the best of the naturally soft waters. The recent in- 
troduction of a special phosphate” that prevents the sepa: 
ration of calcium soaps gives another method of overcom- 
ing the troubles resulting from hard water. 

Any water treatment obviously adds to the cost of op- 
eration, although it may make a saving in total costs as 
compared with using hard water without treatment. Water 


“ Burks, Dana, Jr.: “Treatment of Water for Ice Manufacture.”—Illino 
Univ. Eng. Exper. Sta. Bull. 219, 1930. 


'? Applebaum, S. B., and Riley, Ray: “A New Method of Conditioning 
Water to Remove Sodium Bicarbonate Chemically Instead ef by Distilla 
tion,” presented before the Division of Water, Sewage, and Sanitation 
Chemistry at the 93rd Meeting of the Am. Chem. Soc., Chapel Hill, N. ©., 
April 12 to 15, 1937. 


8 Burks, Dana, Jr.: “Treatment of Water for Ice Manufacture.”—|Ilinoi 
Univ. Eng. Exper. Sta. Bull. 253, 1933. 


“Gilmore, B. H.: “Prevention of Calcium Deposits in Process © aters.’ 
—Ind. and Eng. Chemistry, vol. 29, pp. 584-590, 1937. 
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shat needs no treatment or very little treatment is still an 


advantage. 


Iron. maganese, and, more rarely, color and suspended 
matter. are detrimental in laundry work. They can of 
course be eliminated at a cost that depends on various 
onditions. Sometimes a water as pumped from the ground 


or delivered by a filter plant contains almost no iron but is 
«ficiently corrosive to dissolve from pipes enough iron to 
ause trouble in the laundry. The alkalinity of water used 
n rinsing affects the quantity of “sour” needed to pre- 
pare the washed goods for bluing. This has sometimes 
heen recognized in the preparation of combined sour and 
blue mixtures by making the mixtures with different ratios 
of sour to blue for use in places where the rinsing water 
has high, low, or medium alkalinity. 


Water for Paper Making 


Paper making requires large quantities of water, but for 
the lower grades the requirements as to quality are not 
very rigid. Clear water is desirable. 

In the manufacture of high-grade 
the product may be lowered by iron 
Hardness may interfere with proper 
to treat almost any water so that it will be acceptable for 


papers the quality of 
or color in the water. 
sizing. It is possible 
use in paper making, but the price of the product usually 
will not provide for extensive or complicated treatment 
of the water supply. 


Water for Textile Plants 


The water requirements of textile mills are so exacting 
that before the introduction of zeolite softening the most 
important factor in determining the location of a plant was 
generally the character of the available water supply.’ 

Scouring is the fundamental operation in the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods. The raw wool must be freed from 
all dirt and grease so that the fibers are uniformly clean 
and therefore ready to respond uniformly to subsequent 
treatment. Calcium and magnesium salts in the water used 
for scouring will unite with the soap to form the char- 
acteristic calcium and magnesium soaps which adhere so 
firmly to the bathtub in the familiar “ring.” The wool fiber 
has, however, a much better surface than the bathtub for 
adhesion of the curds. These deposits make the wool fibers 
feel hard or harsh. They also make it impossible to do 
satisfactory dyeing. The dye cannot penetrate the fiber; 
the amount of dye deposited in the fiber yarn or piece of 
goods is not uniform in all parts of the material; uni- 
form results are not obtained with different batches: the 
colors are less fast to rubbing, washing, storing. or ex- 
posure; and the cost for dyes and other needed supplies is 
increased because of the faulty scouring. The use of water 
containing calcium and magnesium in the preparation of 
the dye bath is a disadvantage. As an illustration of sav- 
ing of materials, a typical report on the use for wool 
scouring of water softened from a hardness of about 70 
parts per million to zero hardness shows a decrease in 
consumption of 1.02 pounds of soap and 0.31-pound of 
ammoniated potash per 100 pounds of wool scoured, or 44 
and 25 per cent, respectively, of the amounts needed when 
unsoftened water was used. In the finishing of woolen 
piece goods, savings of 70 per cent of soap and 68 per cent 


\pplebaum, S. B.: “Purifying Water for the Textile Industry.”—W ater 


Porks and Sewerage, vol. 79, pp. 47-51, 83-86, 1932. 
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of soda have been reported to follow the complete soften- 
ing of water with hardness of from 70 to 85 parts per 
million. 

In peroxide bleaching there will be precipitation of 
calcium carbonate and magnesium hydroxide in the bleach- 
ing bath and on the fibers if unsoftened water is used. 
Very small quantities of iron are oxidized in the peroxide 
bath, and cause a yellow tone or produc e rust spots. 

Calcium and magnesium in the water have as unfavor- 
able effect in the degumming of silk as in the scouring of 
wool, resulting in an inferior product and waste of sup- 
plies as compared with use of water of zero hardness. 

Dyeing of silk imposes the same requirement as wool 
dyeing with respect to freedom from calcium and mag- 
nesium. The common practice of adding to the dye bath 
a portion of the boil-off liquor resulting from the degum- 
ming furnishes an additional opportunity for damage to 
the fibers if hard water is used in the degumming. 

When silk is weighted with tin salts, it is especially im 
portant that the fibers be in uniform condition through- 
out, with no deposited soap curds to cause uneven and 
spotty deposition of the tin, with consequent spotty dyeing. 
One report shows that complete softening of a slightly 
hard water reduced the dye consumption for 40 dozen silk 
hose from 63 ounces to 40 ounces. The match of color 
of the cotton upper and silk lower was much better and 
more lasting with the softened water. 

The fact that rayon is a wholly manufactured product 
makes the purity and softness of the water of even more 


The 


difficulties introduced in dyeing are much the same for 


importance than in the treatment of natural fibers. 


rayon as for other textile materials. 

The boiling-off, bleaching, and dyeing of cotton and 
cotton goods are adversely affected by calcium, magnesium, 
and iron in the water used. 

It is impossible to soften water by the lime-soda process 
sufficiently to render it satisfactory for textile production. 
The natural water at present available to nearly every tex- 
tile plant is much lower in hardness than the best product 
of a lime-soda softener operated without heating. It is, 
however, possible to soften fairly hard waters by a zeolite 
softener so that they are less hard than the best naturally 
soft supplies. 

Modern methods of water treatment make it possible to 
treat almost any natural water so as to reduce its turbidity, 
color, hardness, and iron sufficiently for use in a textile 
plant. The cost of treatment depends on the quality of the 
natural water; for some waters the treatment will require 
such constant skillful supervision as to add very appre 
ciably to the cost of mill operation. 

(To be 


concluded in September) 


Bureau of Census Establishing Municipal Reler 
ence Library and Information Service 


In an article entitled “Washington Gathers Municipal Data,” in 
The Public Opinion Quarterly for July, 1937, Albert Lepawsky, of 
the Public Administration Clearing House, calls attention to the 
establishment, under the sponsorship of the Bureau of the Census, 


of a project for the collection and cataloging of municipal reports 
and documents. One hundred cities over 50,000 popu- 
lation are included in this project, which is being conducted as ; 


ninety-one 


part of the Federal Writers’ Project, and the documents are now 
being turned in at Washington. They will be accumulated in the 
offices of the Bureau of the Census, which is now engaged in for 


a Municipal Reference Library and Information 
official national 


mally establishing 
This unit may be the nucleus of an 
function of compiling and rendering statistical 


Service. gency 


that may outgrow the 


and general information and may extend further into essential ad 
visory services of the type already being furnished to cities by 
dozens of other Federal bureaus 


57 
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Sanitary Refuse Truck Loads 
While Entirely Close 


Mechanical Low Loading Saves the Time of One Man and 


OT much more than a year ago the 2,200 motor 
N vehicles of this department were obsolete. In fact. 

only 70 of them were up to our present require- 
ments. There had been few purchases since 1931, and 
solid tires had wracked the stiffening and life out of most 
of the steel bodies. This old equipment was not only 
inadequate for the modern requirements of refuse collec- 
tion, street cleaning and snow loading; but it was noisy 
as well, which is against the policies of the LaGuardia 
administration. 

Consequently, when the present management took over 
the Department of Sanitation, the first move was to design 
a new type of collection truck, this being the predominat- 
ing vehicle. New York City uses 1,800 collection trucks 
for the daily job. We decided on two sizes of trucks of 
the same type, having closed steel sanitary bodies. The 
larger truck has a gross capacity of 40,000 pounds, or 24 
cubic yards, and a wheelbase of 170 inches. The smaller 
truck is of half this capacity, 20,000 pounds, or 12 cubic 
yards, and a wheelbase of 121 inches, permitting short 
turning in alleys. We designed these ourselves and, on 
open specifications, purchased 315 big trucks from Gen- 
eral Motors and 105 of the smaller trucks from the 
White Co. 

These trucks load through side doors and through the 
top. For snow loading, the entire roof panel is removed, 
leaving the top wide open except for two reinforcing mem- 
hers. They were delivered in March, 1937; but by that 


TAILGATE RAISED PREPARATORY TO DUMPING 


the Very Real Danger of Hernia 


By LORON G. KURTZ 
Deputy Commissioner, Department of Sanitation, New York City 


THE SANITARY TRUCK IS EASILY LOADED 


time, only about five months ago, we had not only im- 
proved the body design but had radically changed the 
whole idea of loading. 


Chain Conveyor Distributes Load 


In June, 300 more heavy-duty GMC chassis were ordered 
cn which will be mounted enclosed bodies equipped with 
mechanical loaders. The loaders are simple chain con- 
veyors running up from the bottom rear of the truck on 
a 30-degree angle, to the top and along the top to the 
front end. The material is dumped in at the bottom, is 
carried up and starts falling as soon as there is space, 
loading continuously toward the front until the entire body 
is filled. The chains travel at 660 feet per minute. 


An experimental truck has already proved the adyan- 
tages of this design, which though simple is the only one 
of its kind in the country. The first advantage is that 
the truck is really closed. The only opening, other than 
the hopper attached to the tailgate, is a door on the side. 
well up to the front, through which such objects as bed- 
springs, branches and baby carriages can be loaded. In- 
cidentally, the chain is designed so that in the event of 
large chunks of material entering the hopper, springs 
permit the hopper to lower and free the offending mass 
and carry it up onto the conveyor, after which the springs 
return to normal position. 


ce 
Le, 


The second advantage is the low-loading point, only 
i) inches above ground. This removes a great deal of 
the strain of lifting and is expected to cut down materially 
me esent high rate of hernia in the department, amount- 
ing to 235 cases a year; 40 per cent of the 14,000 men 
=. been herniated. The third advantage is that as the 
load is distributed mechanically, it will no longer be 
necessary to put a man inside the truck; thus releasing 
this third man for much-needed street-cleaning work. The 
fourth advantage is that 25 per cent more material can be 
placed, without the top man, in 20 per cent less space or 


By R.L. 


FFICIENT operation of 
possible without records. 
show its direction, and give warning of wrong meth- 

unwise procedure, and ineflicient operations. Atten- 

the way is shown to short cuts, 


water-works plant is im- 
They measure progress and 


ods, 
tion is drawn to extremes: 
and waste is located. 
Records themselves are of little value. It is the data 
they supply and the use to which they are put that estab- 
lishes their value. They should be summarized often, and 
at regular periods, and put in such shape that their mean- 
ing can be seen with very short study. Records manually 
as reliable as those made automatic- 
latter instruments 


made are not usually 
ally by recording 
should be used when possible. 
Each water-works plant makes 
ords that are especially significant in its own case, but 
there are some records that every plant should have. Most 
important is the amount of water delivered to the distribu- 
tion system, and this should be automatic, giving the rate 
of pumpage at every instant, together with the total for the 
This will be a record of the manufactured product 


and these 


races 
gages, 


certain operating rec- 


day. 
of the plant, and on it all costs are based. 

\ study of the daily pumpage will determine whether 
there is undue waste. For the average rate of 
pumpage between midnight and six o’clock in the morning 
freezing 


instance, 
in months when there is lawn 
weather should not be more than 15 per cent of the maxi- 
rest of the day. If it exceeds this 
then it is evident that there 


no watering or 
mum rate during the 
figure by very much, 
siderable leakage in the system. 


is con- 


Permanent Records 


in the pump house and at 
The gage in 


Recording pressure gages 
\arious points in the system are very useful. 
the pump house will be very useful in settling disputes as 
pressures at fires, and also as a check on the 

The gages out on the system will provide data 
as a basis for strengthening or re-building the mains. 

\t the pump house, records will be kept of all the 


lo water 


operators, 
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in a body a fifth smaller than those now in use. The 
fifth advantage is the better appearance of this closed sani- 
tary truck. Dumping is a simple matter of elevating the 
front end of the truck by means of hydraulic pistons, and 
raising the tailgate, leaving the rear end open. 

No figures are yet available on maintenance and operat- 
Against the increases in these items, which may 
there will be 


ing costs. 
be attributable 
the solid economies of a smaller crew. 


to the loading mechanism, 

less exposure to 

illness and injury, and a closed sanitary collection truck 
keeping with a progressive city and the times. 


DOBBIN 


General Manager, Peterborough Utilities Commission, Peterborough, Ontario 


operations here and care should be taken that they are aii 
of use. Voluminous records and complicated charts are 
not to be desired. A judicious weeding-out of all records 
be advisable in many 
pumping For a record of the cost of 


operation of pumping machinery will often lead to econ- 


found to be non-essential would 


stations. instance, 
omies, and sometimes point out the advantage of replac- 
the unit Where 
electrical power is purchased, often a considerable econ- 
the 
Adequate records 


ing with one of more modern design. 


can units In 


proper manner and at the proper time. 


omy be secured by operating certain 


are valuable in this case. 

At the filter plant, records having to do with the amount 
of water filtered, chemicals and power used are necessary. 
The the 
raw and filtered water and from these 


bacteriological and chemical characteristics of 


will be recorded. 


the efficiency of the purification process determined. 


Protection 

The possession of good records has helped many a water- 
works superintendent when aspersions are cast on the ser- 
vice or quality of the water. Sudden outbreaks of dysen- 
other diseases of that kind will be 


the water supply, and unless the superintendent has a rec- 


tery or first blamed on 


erd showing that the quality is up to standard, he will have 
difficulty in proving the water-works system not to blame. 
In every city there are always persons who periodically 


the These 


odor in 


discover some taste or water. com 
plaints are sometimes genuine, but most of them are based 
on hallucinations of one kind or another. A proper rec- 
ord will usually be instrumental in persuading the com- 


plainant that nothing serious is wrong. 
cood work 


quiring annual reports from water-works systems giving 


Governmental commissions have done 
records of all kinds. and thus cuiding the superintendent in 
setting up a new system. Water-works associations have 
also undertaken similar activities with excellent results. 
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PETERBOROUGH WATER WORKS 


SERVICE POST RECORD 
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1. Monthly 


of valves at 


record of 
and near street 


7. Individual meter record. 


intersections. 


new water services, 


2. Shut-off notice for repair of water mains. 
4. Frozen service notice. 
8 and 8A. Face and reverse of record locating shut-off cock for domestie service. 


FORMS USED BY THE PETERBOROUGH UTILITIES COMMISSION IN THE OPERATION OF ITS WATER WORKS 


3. Blueprint carried by trucks and foremen, showing location 
Water service record. 
loose- 


leaf record of water-works stores 


5. Page from loose-leaf book carried by meter reader. 
9 and 9A. Front and reverse of 
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FURTHER RECORDS FOR THE OPERATION OF THE WATER WORKS OF THE PETERBOROUGH UTILITIES COMMISSION 


1. Daily report of filter operation. 
order for materials from Utilities Commission stores. 
order gangs. 


2. Daily report of filtration plant operation. 3. Daily report of chemical and bacteriological analyses. 4. Standard 
5. Blueprint field-book record of location of valves. 6. Daily time sheet for maintenance and special 
7. The forms are mounted on one of the large sheets covering one section of the distribution system 
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unicipa ervices 1n 1 ities ompar € 
’ ‘| ‘HE tables on this and the fac ing page are from one of the appendices of the field staff enlisted the effective cooperation of local ee 
£3 of a report on “Fiscal Relations Between the United States and the bureaus of governmental research, supplemented by examination of 4, 
é District of Columbia,” recently submitted to President Roosevelt by an literature on the measurement ef governmental services. 
: Advisory Committee comprising George McAneny, Clarence A. Dykstra In selecting criteria for these studies, purely objective tests were choos 
and James W. Martin, with J. L. Jacobs as director of the survey. The need for such an approach,” says the report, “is indicated by the 
re In attempting to evaluate the services received by the residents and frequency with which the officials and citizens of many cities declare ys 
. property owners in the District of Columbia in comparison with those of conviction that they have the best police, fire, health, or other city 
foi 17 other municipalities in the 300,000-900,000 population group, members partment in existence.” 
Street pavement statistics of the District of Columtia and 16 comparable cities —19365 ' 
Average, | New |. = 
District |as Cleve- | S&t Balti- | Pitts- Mil- | | Minne- Cincin-| New- | Kansas! . | Indian-| Roches-| jer 
Ss RR Ss | of land, Louis, | more, burgh, jwaukee,| apolis, nati, ark, City, apolis 
: |Columbia| | Ohio | Mo Md. | Pa Wis | | Minn. | “PRS | Ohio | N.J. | Mo esh. | NY 
| is 
| 
Miles of surfacing | 
Concrete 158.11 | 94.85 145.48] 9 26.35 | 177.40] 1.50 525.00 | 78.24] 
’ Sheet asphalt 322.36 | 215. 40 |} 469.63 | 140. 264.02 | 190.70 | 455. 89 183.00 |2334. 59 | 241.7 - 
Bitulithte 0 524 9.13] o o 
Bitumipous concrete “2 272. 60 21.36 | 130. 0 ) 37.00 0 
Bituminous | 106.191] 59. 52 63.63 | 166. 0 | 220, 50 10. 70 | 18.25) 25.10! 
Brick 0 100. 77.2 1s. 19 | 210; 42D | 67.00 
Stoneblock (including granite) 7.06 32 66.06 | 88.96 | 264.95] 21.20] 25.83 | 1888] 421!) 
98 Cobblestone or irregular block | 0 3.5 16.15 | 16.10} 0 o | 06 4 
Wood block 0 9. 07 2. 67 2 2] & 00) 66 | 1.22 0 
Waterbound macadan 32. 31 25.41 | 123 10.18 | 0 0 0 24 
i Other surfacing 0 13. Sd 111 220 2.00 18, 20 | 16. 20 0 2 = 
A, Hard surfacing 655. 9 ( 87 |}1,012. 75 926.06 | 910. 88 | 663.71 | 742.19 | 631.90 | 567.07 | 282.43 | 316.67 | 767.16 | 351.46 R66. 5. 498. 3 426, 8 
Gravel and unpaved 210.79 144. 2 123. 12 61.61 | 245 183. 00 | | 152. 00 44 
Total 66 00 049. 18 | | 514.90 970. 69 | 919. 16 900. 72 |1, 528 55. 802.77 | 42 4 
Miles per 1,000 populat on 
Hard surtac i 4 1, 1.07 1. 136 1. 053 611 690 
> Gravel and unpaved 48 150 o72 305 1. 490 


Francisco 


Ana {information contained in Automobile Facts anc d is igures, 1936, pp. SO-S1 leads to the following comparison with respect to paved and unpaved streets as of Jan. 1, 1936: District of Col , 
{ , " 7 cities—Street mileage: Paved, 613.3. unpaved, 213 3; total, 426.8. In view of these data and the lack of information on unpaved street 
at le to use the total of the averages of hard surfacing and yravel and unpaved, 528.66 miles, to represent the average total street miles 


tota 


Newark, it appeared 


tates- District of Columbia Fiseal Relations Field Study 


Park statistics of the District of Columbia and 17 comparable cities— 1935 


—-- 
| Capitalex- | | 
Popula- | Percent | Popula- Percent 
| | Park tion per | of city | Cit Park tion per of city 
| acreage acre of area in 1926-30 acreage acre of area in 
f } parks parks thousands) parks parks 
7: District of Columbia 1601 | 5,62 105. | 14. 18 $5, 678. 40 81 1,745 343. 61 6.29 | 
4 Average of reported cities, excluding Dis | || Buffalo, N. Y 10 2,009 317. 62 7.0 
trict of Columbia 6.62 | 2,784.67 2, 061.13 7.95 2, 209. 05 | Minn......... 144 5, 232. 46 88.24 14. 76 2 
ted cities, excluding New Orleans, La.. 17 2,025. 11 226. 56 138 | 2, 
of Columbia, Newark, and Jersey City 74.04 3, 178. 47 212. 82 | 9 O4 247.8 115 3, 986 111.47 8.67 2, 731.2 
-' — || Newark, N. J 3 21 22, 128. 57 19 | 
Cleveland, Ohio | 3, 829. 50 226. 66 8.19 5, 255.80 || Kansas C ny, 78 3, 677.11 122. 03 9.81 | 
St. Lous, Mo | v1 | 339. 99 6.12 409 00 Seattle, Wash 42 1, 772.95 203.73 40 | 2, 833. 4 
Baltimore, Md | 113 | 3, 48 232. 21 | 2, 138. 10 Indianapolis, Ind w 1,911 195. 08 5.69 
Boston, Mass au 6, 732. 52 124. 46 | 23% 3, 227.20 Rochester, N. Y .. Soe wee 31 3, 651. 73 98. 4 16. 6 | M2 
4 Pittsburgh, Po 2 | 1,860. 48 | 5.6 1, 738 18 3,904 7.710. 04 7 
San Francisco, Calif | 3, 217 
a As of November 1030 These parks are under the supervision of the National Capital Parks. 
us 1? Excludes airport, Union Station Plaza, and Municipal Plaza 
a Source: United States-District of Columbia Fiscal Relations Field Study. Capital exoenditures from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 565, “Park Recreation Areas in the United States.” (1930) 
, Recreation statistics of the District of Columbia and 17 comparable cities—1935 
Average, || | | | | | New | 
tric ot of other love ot Balti Bos Pitts- | Pran- | wau- | Bue | Minne} | Cincin-| New- | Kansas] Indian-| Roeb- | Jer 
= P olun reported land, | Louis, | more ton, | burgh,| cisco Kee | falo, | apolis, leans, | Dati. | ark, | ¢ sity, ee | apolis, | ester 
| cities Ohio | Mo Md Mass Pa Calif, Wis, | N-Y¥ Minn Ohio | N.J. | | Ind N. ¥ 
| | | | 


Attendance (thousand | | | 
Playgrounds 3,616 | 2,538.43 || 3,261) 4,000 730 | 1,700) 5,063) 3,831 | 5,262 | 3,979] 1,088 997 | 3,382] 595 |_. 727 
Keer n buildings 18 620 1, 873 145 235 | 1,667 |.... } 1,213 | 272 |... | 177 438 243 
Ind | 733 | 
of recreation buildings 10. 23 3 12 i 18 7| 8 
Number of indoor recreation centers 7233 27 302 40 62 | | 135 37 
Athletic flelds 5 6.17 |. 7 10 8 | 3] ‘ 
sl} diamonds 37 32 10 n 43 30} wl 2 é 42 | 21 21 | ‘ ‘ 
Goll courses—9 holes 10 1.5 2 2 1} | | : 
Golf courses—18 holes | 238 | 3 | 3 i| 2] 5 2 i 
Rathing beaches | 6. 1} | 4) 5| 0 
ling pools | 
Number of paid ponpemergency workers per | | | 
“| 10,000 population... .............. 5.82 2 06 | 3.07) 60 4.70 | 16.17 1.60 | 1.489 | 7.49/ 4.23 


Source: Recreation Magarine, Yearbook Number, June 1936. 


62 
* 
Total ‘ 1. 145 1. 2. 102 2 055 200 4.231 21 
Hard surfacing 11. 064 12. 308 15.089) 11.5 15.118) 14.237) 14.580) 14. 345 §. 099 1.585) 10.678) 20.580) 12 O44 12. 650 9 49 24 2 
Cravei and unpaved 1. 70 v 2 782 645 4. 222 12. 427 2.115 2. 439 9 5. 2 
Total 2. 875 16. 064 15, 831 17.095} 12.353) 15. 767 18. 802 17. 527 12.794 15, 383 22.314) 15. 20 2 
Data were pot obtained for San = 
Includes bituminous concrete 
es waterbe 1 macadam 
leagl Pt 
buret 
See 
Source: United 5 
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Police statistics of the District of Columbia and 17 comparable cities—1935 


— | | | 
Cleve-| St. | Balti- Bos- | Pitts Buf- | Minne Cinein-| New- Seat- | Indian- Koches-) Jersey 
0 | | Co- reported |) land. | Louis, | more, | ton. | burgh. | cisco, | kee, | | apolis. | | mati, | ark. | | | apolis, | ter | City 
cities || Obio | Mo Md Pe. | wis. | | Minn. | | Omio | Nod. | | Wash. | Ind.” | | 
i} } | 
er 10,000 population. 23. 54 19. 18 59 28. 00 | 22.38 | 21.93 19.31 | 19 85 10. 80 18 35 14.11 | 15.06 14. 41 43 12 “18 
per square mile... | 22.55 | 27.60 22.08 37.31 | 24.08 | 32.40 | 26.70) 32.05 9.01 4.22 5.92 | 4 10.32) 13.2 v.15 
| 
Numbe | 185 | 226] 187 
Motor 0 13.5 “| 2 
ars 
| 
| 
| 


| 

yeles | 

ses known to police (rate per 100,- | 
| 

| 


on nt manslaughter. 9.9 6.1 9.2) 4.7 2 

aneglige 5 3.5 5.1 3.7 12.2 6.8 10. 

122.6 72.6 |) 163.5) 753] 41.2 40 
assault 41.1 41.3 7.9| 39) 
reaking or entering 470.4 321.8 341.7 | 244.7 | 240.7 
po heft, $50 and over | 204.2 75.1 3.5} ¢) | m9] 112 
eft, under $50. 1,023.0 546.6 () 370.1 270 

330. 6 31.5 226.8 | 305.9 475, 


r average 103, 0 | 106.6 216.4 0 147.0 126, 8 132. ( 113.0 74. 107.0 824 4 $2.4 


nifil larcenies not reported separately 


District of Columbia Fiscal Relations Field Study, and Uniform Crime Reports for United States and Possessions, vol. VI, no. 4, Fourth Q ‘ I I f tie ‘ 
ty Council 


Fire statistics of the District of Columbia and 17 comparable cities—1935 


Dis- verage, Sar 
| trict of | “other” || Cleve-| St. | Salti- | Bos- | Pitts- | | Mul New \Cincin-| New- | } eat- | 1 
land, | Louis, | more, ton, | burgh, ran wau 
| Co reported Ob M M cisco, kee rk le 
lumbia| cities Md. | Mass Pa Calif W Ohi J Wa 


excluding false alarms. 4,860 | 3,873.70 || 5,234 | 5,074] 8165 3.2 6 918 4 - on 
38 42. 50 42 51 61 53 54 : 55 43 
panies | 30) 37.33 | 38 5i | 54 53 4 35 21 41 
anies | 214] 19.0 32 | 36 | 26 31 31 15 M4 il il 
of ¢ nt (thousands of dollars |1, $30.0 | 1,852.2 |/3, 500.0 | 1, 873.9 |2,750.0 | 2 700.0 |7, 952.4 |1, 207.2 |2,670.0| 628.2| 804.4 1.7506)! 901.8 612 
A verag € es 5-year average 1931-35 (thous- | | 
$ 360.2 | 1,060.8 |/1, 636.3 | 1,306.8 |1,839 3 752.0 860.5 |1, 055.2 |1, 111.9 7.8 | 587.9) 816.2 10 
Ra yN al Board of Fire Underwriters:* | | 446. 6 416.2 
er cation 2d 7-2ds } 3d} 4th 2d 2d | 3d | 3d 2d 2d 3d 4th 3d 2d ad j 
epartment points of deficiency - ._- 203 718 SOI 
ddtsebeuanees 14. 25 18.55 14.55 15. 07 
te © freman.... = 672 | 701 816 | MM 
0.61 | 0.04 0. 57 0.83 
te i per station. ..... 15, 632 | 13, 355 20, 667 | 16,031 
e i per engine and ladder company.| 13, 500 | 10, 309 12, 400 9, 308 
t value per capita. .................. $2.5 8.16 || 
r man.. 5.5 4.74 4.9 
alarm, 5-year average, 1931-35 $263 $200 | $204 sie 
Loss per capita, 5-year average, 1931-35..........| $0. 66 $1.83 || $1.85] $1.71 $1.14 $1.48] $1.72] $238] $1.22! $1.32 $2 50 $i. 
Loss per fireman, 5-year average, 1931-35.........| $405 |$1, 256.56 || $1,587 | $1,472 | $1, 268 | $2,053 | $1,081 | $1,112 | $2,163 | $805) $2.1 | Sees 


Figures for 1932; averages for 1930-32, inclusive. 
‘ locludes owe city service. 
1934 
‘As reported in Yearbook of International City Managers Association, August 1936 


Source: Basic data furnished by International Association of Fire Fighters 


Health statistics of the District of Columbia and 17 comparable cities 


Dis- | Average, || Cleve-| St Balti- | Bos- | Pitts-| pron. | wau- | But |Minne-) | Cincin New Kenses Seattle,| Roc b Jervey 
trict of | || land, | Louis, | more, | ton, | burgh,| falo, | apolis, | yoans, hati, ar sity, Wash. | pol ester City 
Colum-| reported |! Onio | Mo Md. fass.| Pa Calf. | Wis. | N- ¥- | Minn oP hio | } nd 

bia cities 

Birth rate, 1935 18. 19] 16. 23 16. 69) 15. 69 16. 18 18 18. 83 11.47)" 15 07) 15. 80) 19. & 17. 21 16. 4¢ 12 l 3 2 ‘ 
15.0 | 29|| 10.7 40] 43] 135 132.0} 97! 130 133] m6} 
14. 28 12.48|| 11.50} 12.88] 13 13.69) 12.87) 113.70} 8.48) 111.26 15.99} 10.31 12.80} 1420 

per thousand live births as 86 50.4 72.0} 68.0 | 4 3.0 61.4 68.7 85. ¢ 8 53.9 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1926 7 ‘ 56 $1.36, 4995) 3541] 45.8 ws 61.22) 0.8 
59. 43 44.17} 51.91) 56 35.41) 45.83) 177.13) $0.86 $8.28) 4 66.4 


Average number communicable-disease Cases | 
1931-35 (5-year averages 
i 


erculosis death rate, 1926-33____- 22.8 | 78.8 |} 85.7) 742) 99 
| 


i Figures provisional 2 2-year average, 1931-32 € ave 
ist eau, unpublished statist births. deat 
United States-District of Columbia Fiscal Relations Field Study; United States Census Bureau, unpubl i sta " 


District of Columbia. 


Street lighting ste 


LIGHTING 


ing last fiscal year (in thousands of 


nits per 1,000 population 


snits per square mile 
t per unit 
es lighted per 10,000 population ---| 14, 9 ‘ $ 6 
Street es lighted per Square mile... 47 13. 80 15. 12.0 2 25. 4 
Yearly lighting cost per capita... | $1.23 $1. $1.02 19 $1.6 $1.12 73 $ $i 4 $i 
*early lighting cost per square mile... $11, 750 | $13, 529 244 |$13, 561 ($16, 190 $22, 666 ($14, 564 | $8, 172 |$18,010 | $6,053 $7,613 $23,433 $11,272 | $5,474 | 96, 212 
D were not obtained for San Francisco. ? Estimated. * miles of boardwalk and steps in addition. Computed by special er g factors. No 


Fee of intersection lights. ® Fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. * Includes alleys 
United States-District of Columbia Fiscal Relations Field Study 


200.6) 2 23.9 2 B63. 4 2) 22 
92.3 ) “41 a | 66.0 & ( “4 
2 173.9 () | 735.7 220.5 173.8 | 197.8 oso. 9 ( 
= 4] 336.0) 5763] 131.2!) 190.4] 837.5) 166.4) 261.4) 377.8 457 0) 217.8 
85) 115.2 25) 170 177 120 174 104 108 87 115 9s 02 
123 | 96.6 207 151 | 137 | 124 | 125 121 S2 72 61 72 f 2 
j 4x3 80 | 99.5 || 145 130 | 110 121 | 123 73 104 a2 | 75 110 a? Ts 
34 125 j 112.2 235 160 143 107 106 1i7 “4 133 mA 
= 102 109, 4 200 164 137 | 137 133 125 i 21 4s a4 
Five-yea 
sree 
tien National Safe 
N } 
61.4 49. 52 2] 108. 79.0| 432] 45.4] 336.0 7.8| 192] 858) 1648) 362] 16.4 2. 2 
4 561.0 | 247. 96 267.0 | 786. 4 206.8 | 417.8 300.4 884.0 77.4 157. ¢ 253. ¢ 597. ( 233.8 | 67.8 42 5 0 78 2 
Whooping cough 600.8 | 1, 530. 043.2 | 1,222.4 /2,955.6 [1,895.2 |1, 586.6 392.0 305.2 267.2 O78. : 
Inf | 170.4 565. 0 94.4 |1, 632.4 | 7333.0 8. 404.0 01.2 
Pne in 11, 307.2 | 721.77 3693.6 178.8 |1, 280.4 2, 920.0 8 40 
x 2 23.8 1.2 21.4 ‘4 2 12.8 | 2.¢ 
fever 931.2 | 1, 488. 946.6 | 1,459.0 |1, 604.2 )3,024.6 |1,9 4, 738.0 |2, 845.4 |1, 782.6 |1, 432 209.2) 842 ¢ 457.8 
2 501.4 273. 08 098. 4 114.2 16, 891.4 [3,875.2 }4,605.2 | 2 WTS 2,000.2 433. 85.58 ‘ 
liseases 7,304.2 3, SHS. 10, 149.2 (6, 500.8 360.6 2 5.0 2 2 455.4 4 
ngitis 75. 26. 41 70.8 54.0 27.6 4 18 
yelitis 32.6 43.49/ 30.2} 138] 214) 25.0 94.0) 22.2 2.5 16.2 12.¢ 41.8 ‘= 
aver 
of Realth, 
erage, || Cleve St Balt ee Pit M Butt Minne Sew Cir New- |Ka P 
ties Ohio Mo Md Pa W La M N 
Number of lighting unit 
0 2.223 ‘ 7, 148 47 0 “4 2 
20, 836 4,3 43,314 | 20,0090 74 18 7, 07 a 698 44 OF 419 
al gas and electric 29, 836 18, 782 || 24,498 | 46,530 | 38 23, 218 | 18, 253 994 = 6, 42 
A . 
$728 $633 $1, 041 $832 | $1, 274 $995 $759 | $712 $336 $a75 $47 Som $375 $326 
ra 
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The Rise and Fall of “Mt. Corona’ 


The Story of the World’s Greatest Refuse-Disposal Project, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NE-QUARTER of the area being developed as Flush- 
QO ing Meadow Park to provide a site for the New 

York World’s Fair of 1939 bears an interesting his- 
tory. In 1906, this section of some 300 acres was entirely 
marsh and salt meadow-land lying considerably below 
grade. As the result of operations of the Brooklyn Ash 
Removal Co., this entire stretch of meadow-land was 
brought to an average elevation of 12 feet above grade. 
his involved the placing of some 50,000,000 cubic yards 
of refuse over a period of 26 years. 

The activities of the Brooklyn Ash Removal Co. were 
outstanding in modern times and had no counterpart else- 
where in the world. Along the banks of the Thames in 
the city of London, similar operations are carried on to- 
day. However, the scale of this work is only about one- 
quarter of the Corona operation. It is interesting to note 
the progress of this particular company from the time of 
its inception until 1934, when all of its dumping proper- 
ties were acquired by the city of New York. 


The Horse-Drawn Dray Era 


The disposal of refuse in the borough of Brooklyn in 
1906 was confined entirely to the use of horse-drawn drays. 
It was the practice in those days to load up the drays with 
approximately three yards of material and to dispose of it 
in outlying districts. This was a day’s work, which cost 
the city $1.00 for each cubic yard. Shortly thereafter, cars 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit were used to convey refuse 
material to three different dumps. This reduced the cost 
of removal considerably, for it was found that 16 yards 
could be moved at a cost of $8.00. Great criticism, how- 
ever, followed because of the use of the so-called “iron 
juggernauts” on what was ordinarily a trolley line. This 
agitation continued until 1908, at which time an organi- 
zation, later to be known as the Brooklyn Ash Removal 
Co., started operations employing the use of cars of the 
Long Island Railroad System and the company’s own 
barges to remove Brooklyn’s refuse. The greatest prob- 
lem at that time was to find a suitable dump site. After 
surveying the entire city, the location on the Flushing 
River was secured. At that time, it was the breeding place 
of hordes of mosquitoes and swamp rats. Since much of 


“MT. CORONA” PRIOR TO 1935 
Now a part of the site for the New 
York World's Fair of 1939 


the property was in the hands of absentee and unknoy, 
owners, considerable time and effort were necessary }y. 
fore it could be acquired. : 


Preparing the Dump Site 


The company got off to an ambitious start. Four mil 
of track were laid through the meadows, five locomotives 
and thirty-five 100-cubic-yard railway cars were acquired, 
Twenty 1,000-cubic-yard scows were purchased, and tw» 
dock cranes erected to take the refuse material from the 
scows and place it in the dump-car trains. The Corona 
Dumps took form in the first year as 2,000,000 yards were 
spread on the site. 

The scows were loaded from different points along the 
Brooklyn waterfront. Other points in the borough were 
covered by the railway system. In all, there were eigh; 
loading stations. 


Increase in Equipment 


Some idea of the growth of the company throughout the 
years is gained through a comparison of 1934 equipment 
with that in use the first year. At the later date, there 
were 14 miles of track, 110 100-yard railroad cars, and 35 
dump-cars, necessitating the use of 9 dump locomotives, 3( 
scows, 4 dock cranes, and an elaborate high-pressure water 
system, to unload the cars and also extinguish the frequen! 
fires which were a constant cause of annoyance to neigh: 
boring residents. 

An economical step then adopted eliminated hand w:- 
loading of the cars at the dumps by using traveling cranes 
equipped with clam-shell buckets. As it was found that the 
sides of the cars were continuously damaged by this 
method, hydraulic mining methods were later employed. 
Pumps were installed with intakes in the Flushing River 
and high-pressure lines were laid across the dumps 
Through the use of a nozzle mounted on a tractor, to- 
gether with flexible connections to the pipe lines, refuse 
was blown out of new side-lift dump-cars by water pres 
sure. This method served the purpose of eliminating the 
damage caused by the clam-shell buckets to the sides of 
the cars, and also settled the fill. 


5 
“ 
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Civic Objections Arise 


The operation of the dumps continued smoothly until 
the summer of 1919, when public officials of the borough 
of Queens took exception to the fact that refuse from 
Brooklyn was being dumped in their borough. From that 
time on, the company was subjected to the criticism not 
only of public officials but of civic associations as well, 
and the objections were carried into court on numerous 
occasions. The company won every suit but one. This 
was in 1924, when it was found necessary, because of an 
emergency, to dump unclassified refuse from the borough 
of Manhattan for a period of two months. A fine was im- 
posed, and sixty days was given to end this new nuisance. 

For five years the company was not molested, but in 
1929 the courts ordered leveling-off of the so-called 
“Mount Corona” to fill adjacent depressions in which flies 
and mosquitoes bred. At the time of acquisition as park 
property for the Flushing Meadow improvement, this hill 
was 90 feet above grade. 


Company Improvements 


From time to time, the company conducted experiments 
as to the bacteriological content of the fill. It was found 
that there were no disease-breeding germs present. This 
was due, perhaps, to the action of the natural salts found 
in the water used in the high-pressure hydraulic system. 
Quantities of a coal-oil product, which was intended to 
give a pleasing pine aroma, were used to offset the odor 
prevalent around the dumps. 

On November 14, 1930, to forestall further criticism, 
the company announced that it would construct three golf 
courses on the now famous Corona Dumps. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1931, the Corona Park Golf and Country Club was 
formally opened by the company, with borough officials, 
civic workers and business men as their guests. The golf 
course was lauded as a magical transformation and an im- 
portant feature in the program for the beautification of 
(Jueens. The club-house consisted of a two-story Colonial 
structure with locker accommodations for 300, as well as 
a dining room, a lounge, baths and showers, a caddie 
oom, and a professional’s shop. The 6,480-yard course 
with its broad, rolling fairways was compared favorably 
by the press of the day with the better courses of Long 
Island. It is estimated to have cost $300,000. 

Even the construction of this golf course was not suf- 
ficient to immunize the company from further legal ac- 
tion. Two months after opening it to the public, they 
were again in the courts on the same complaints by civic 
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organizations, only this time these organizations were able 
to interest the District Attorney in the case. 
dragged along until June, 1932, when a decision was 
handed down in favor of the company. On January 1, 
1934, the city decided to purchase the Corona property 
and the company’s incinerators and garbage removal 
equipment for $4,457,364. The company’s 500 employees 
were taken into civil service. 
that not only solved Brooklyn’s refuse problems for 26 
years but also reclaimed 320 acres of meadow swamp land. 


The case 


So ended a business venture 


The Transformation 


At the time that the property was acquired by the city 
and turned over to the Department of Parks, the golf 
course was doomed, for the Grand Central Parkway Ex- 
tension, then under construction, cut a swath 600 feet wide 
through it. 

All the irrigation and drainage pipe, together with the 
water tower and pumping system, were salvaged and forty 
acres of sod were reclaimed. Some was used in the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo, and the remainder throughout the parks in 
the five boroughs. The club-house now serves as field 
headquarters for the engineers in charge of the grading 
and other construction under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Parks. 

While the Corona Dumps will form a part of the coming 
World’s Fair, many other ambitious plans had been pro- 
posed for its use. One scheme converted it into a new 
railroad center to speed up passenger service to the West. 
If the era of million-dollar fights had continued, a 
$4,000,000 arena would have been erected there. It was 
also considered for an aviation field and for a dirt track 
speedway. 

The 90-foot mountain is now a thing of the past, and 
the pillars of smoke by day and night are fast being for- 
gotten. Soon, not even one old familiar odor nor any 
of the ubiquitous discarded kitchen utensils will remain to 
remind the visitor of the old dump. Rising from this bed 
of refuse, the newest and most modern park in the city is 
rapidly taking form. 
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COMPLETE MODEL OF COMMUNITY CENTER WITH PROPOSED MURALS FOR DECORATION 


eisure and the Community Center 


By CYNTHIA WENTWORTH 


EISURE is the big enigma of tomorrow. It will be 
an asset or a liability according to the provision for 
its use. So far we have patiently allowed the indus- 

trial revolution to exert its most dire effects upon humanity 
and have failed miserably to plan to take adequate advan- 
tage of its greatest compensation, the growth of leisure 
time. In the early days of craft work when there was 
little specialization or mechanization, a man was atcus- 
tomed to work from dawn to dark, for production was 
slow and a great deal of time had to be expended in pro- 
viding for the most elementary needs. Leisure time was 
scarce, but this litthke was often gaily and wisely spent. 
There was an integrated community life in the villages of 
that day in which those of every age and station partici- 
pated. But now the picture of a group of houses, large 
and small, existing side by side and circling the village 
green where common festivals were joined by rich and 
poor alike, has disappeared. Instead, here is the too 
typical picture: 

We see endless rows of bleak houses huddled under a 
blanket of soot and smoke. Here dwells the segregated 
class of an industrial nation. The father goes to a tactory, 
for eight hours instead of twelve, but he spends those 
hours on some small mechanical job which can have no 
meaning to him in terms of satisfaction in the finished 
product. He then comes home for a free evening. His 
home, wedged into a solid block, consists of approximately 
900 square feet of living area minus the space occupied by 
the Victorian or Grand Rapids furniture. He hardly 


knows his neighbors, nor does he know any club or com. 
munity center where he can rub elbows with them and get 
acquainted. His children have no place in which to play. 
and they are screaming about the house until one’s ears 
might burst. 

Movies are one of the few ways of his entertainment 
There is probably somewhere a Y. M. C. A. or a Y. W. 
C. A. providing a swimming pool, a reading room, or a 
dance floor. But it is probably far away down town. On 
Saturdays or Sundays he may take in a football or ba» 
ball game: in any case he cannot endure staying al hom 
lor any length of time. 

Doorsteps and traffic-filled streets are the places where 
he meets his friends after work. There is nothing tha 
binds him to his neighborhood but a certain tired senti- 
mental attachment which must fill him with resentment 
when he realizes that it is these surroundings which kill 
his much-advertised family life and which make [util 
any efforts on his part toward any form of community lil 

The only way we can reanimate this shapeless o 
munity life of much of present-day America is by 
establishment of integrated neighborhoods around the cell- 
of community centers. We must meet the problem of util: 
izing to the utmost our most important asset, leisure, |! 
the interest of saving the family and sustaining society. 
People must be given every opportunity to gather togethe: 
in the common enjoyment of common interests. Today 
we are becoming more and more aware of the necessity 0! 
providing adequate housing for working-class {amilie-. 
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d a crying need, but if it is provided without 
phasis on community integration, it will fail to 


lt ind 


proper € 

sive the families housed the new hold on life for which 
they week and suffer. The greatest purpose of a housing 
program, the rehabilitation of family life. will be but 


vartially achieved if we do not realize the importance of 
providing sufficient community facilities before it is too late. 
Because of the financial limitations of the PWA Housing 
pivision, it should be pointed out that the few housing 
projects which are being built today are not on a large 
nough scale to make an economical unit for community 
vecreation, although it is important that they have com- 
munity facilities for the sake of their own success. The 
problem should be studied on a larger scale. A workable 
ynit would be around 50,000 inhabitants; for each such 
nit in the country there should be an integrated com- 
munity center. 

What the elements of such a community center? 
They spring from the natural desires of the populace. 
People like to hear and see things—drama, 
Therefore we conclude 


are 
movies, music 
that an auditorium 
s necessary. People like to read, think, experiment, do 
things with their hands, requiring a second building de- 
sioned for these functions. People like to swim and to 


and lectures. 


vlay active games, necessitating a sports building. Still 
there are those who are secking quiet enjoyment, and for 
hem there should be gardens and shaded walks and 
enches. There should be playgrounds for little tots and 
nursery school building. Finally, the elements should 


e united by an arrangement for pleasant circulation. 
lhe Architects, Painters and Sculptors Collaborative of 


\ew York City has proposed the erection of a community 


center at the 1939 World’s Fair along the lines of the 
design by Osear Stonoroy pictured on these pages. In the 


ente! 


s an outdoor swimming pool with diving-islands 
In the winter this pool could be used as a 


of sculpture. 


Photogr 


iphs by Bernard Hoffman; courtesy of The Architectural Forum 
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-kating rink. Surrounding the pool is a muraled colonnade 
which provides for convenient circulation between build- 
ings. The more or less rectangular building is the auditori- 
um planned to seat 2,000. The L-shaped building includes 


scientific laboratories, art galleries and work- 


The \ 
pool, a gymnasium, locker rooms and 


d 


a library, 
an indoor swimming 
An out- 
Ramps and 


shops. -shaped building houses 
a cafeteria. 
oor arena for exhibition tennis is attached. 
promenades connect the buildings. and the roofs might be 
\ nursery is located on the grounds. 
the 
(Adjoining should rightly be a large recreation field marked 
off football, baseball, 
The project, exclusive of the athletic field, is estimated to 
$800,000 In ol 
50,000 persons this would mean $16 per head in taxes. 


used as sundecks. 


The area needed for buildings is about 8 acres. 


for tennis and many other games. 


cost around with equipment. a town 
What a small expenditure this would be spread over a 
period of years on one of the soundest possible investments 
« community could make! Today our hospitals are over- 
loaded with physical and mental cases, many of which are 
undoubtedly the product of necessarily unbalanced living 


Why take 


these human 


on the average working-class budget. not one 


of the biggest steps toward saving wasted 


everyone an opportunity for normal and 


Under 


row-house 


lives by giving 
healthful 


mode of 


recreational expression ? our present 


shut-in tenement-house or living, we 
allowing much creative ability and much human hap- 


\ hat could be 


for society than to preserve and nourish these values? 


are 


piness to be destroyed. a finer achievement 


\ ereat shame of the American community is the lack 
of adequate recreational facilities. It is the challenge of 
today and tomorrow. A model project such as that de- 
scribed should certainly be part of “The World of To- 
morrow. in the New York World’s Fair of 1939 as an 
inspiration to its 50 million visitors. It should help point 
the way to a better use of leisure time for America. 
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THE AMI 


Cletracs keep 
clean the side- 
walks of this 
New England 
village 


as 


Going along at four miles an hour, this 
Cletrac rapidly cleans the sidewalks of 
this New England City. 


Scraping clean all the way and taking 
off all the snow, no matter how deep 
or well packed down, the Cletrac gave 
this town real snow removal service. 


Throughout New England... in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey . . . in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois . . . in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota . . . through- 
out the entire snow belt Cletracs are 
doing a better job of snow removal at 
lower costs. 


There's a Cletrac for every snow re- 
moval job from cleaning sidewalks to 

opening up drifts many feet deep. And J 

it's on these snow removal jobs that 

you appreciate the easy maneuvera- 

bility . . . the rugged construction... 

the positive traction of the Cletrac... Electric-Starting on Diesels 
its ability to get through any kind of 

snow—light, powdery snow; heavy, All Cletrac Diesels have now and always have had 
wet snow; hard, packed snow. ELECTRIC Starting . . . modern starting. 


The advantages are many: less time consumed in getting 


Check the performance of the Cletrac 


‘ on the job in the morning .. . less idling time . . . only 
e on the job. Check costs .. . speed of one engine to maintain ... current available for electric 
i doing the work .. . ability to stay on lights . . . no secondary engine to be cranked. 
A the job day and night until the job is Choose the tractor with modern starting. It is just one 
‘s DONE. of the many PLUS Values you'll find in a Cletrac. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company... Cleveland, Ohio 
CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


> aire only tractors with controlled differential steering that keeps both Pa 
tracks pulling at all times. ..on the turn as well as on the straightaway. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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Costs of P umping 


Rock Island, Ill., Converted a Hand-Fired Steam Plant 
to Electric-Driven Pumping with Beneficial Results 


By D. R. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


IRE protection, insurance rates, health and taxes are 

all major points for consideration when changes are 

to be made in a city’s water supply. Hence, when 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters notified the city 
of Rock Island that repairs and improvements would be 
secessary in the boiler room and to the steam-driven 
pumps, the Council enlisted the aid of the Federal Engi- 
neering Co., of Davenport, lowa, to make a complete 
study of the water pumping plant. 

Installed at that time were two steam-engine-driven 
pumps, one about 20 and the other about 25 years old; 
also, a smaller, high-speed pump driven by a turbine 
through a gear reducer. There was an earnest desire to 
effect economies in the cost of pumping water. Three 
methods were studied to bring about the reduction in cost: 
one was to improve the boiler-room operation without in- 
creased investment; the other methods, effecting greater 
economies, involved additional investment in equipment. 

\ brief study of the boiler-room conditions was made. 
Several samples were taken of CO, at frequent intervals, 
during the test on the pumping unit. These averaged 8.66 
per cent over a two-hour period and ranged from 4 to 12 
per cent. This and other boiler-room conditions indicated 
that a minimum annual saving of 5 per cent in coal could 
be made without any investment in new equipment. This 
would approximate $475 to $500 a year savings. 

Other methods of using fuel, such as natural gas, fuel 
oil, pulverized coal and stoker operation, were considered, 


A VIEW OF THE WORTHINGTON 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN PUMPS IN 
THE ROCK ISLAND, ILL., 
WATER WORKS 


69 
W ater Com pared 
MARTIN 
COMPARATIVE COSTS BASED ON AVERAGE YEARS 
1927-1928-1929-1930-1931-1932 
Hand Stoker Electric 
Plant Accounts Fired Fired Drive 
Average tons coal, 2,540 
Average price per ton, $3.94 
Deduct 200 tons for incinerator at 
average price of $3.94 per ton 
Total cost incinerator coal.......... 788.00 
Coal cost to water works ad at $9,221.87 
Stoker coal, 2.105 tons (10% iner | 
eficiency at $3.00 ton) 
Total cost stoker coal... $6,318.01 
Electricity $10,817.75 
Superintendence 1,158.33 1,158.33 1,158.33 
Engineers 6.827.58 6.82 4,600.00 
joiler supplies (average) 198.51 198.51 
Boiler and stoker repairs (average) 368.00 500.00 
Miscellaneous labor ..... 2,383.90 2,383.90 2,383.90 
Unloading coal 100.00 550.00 25.00 
Miscellaneous supplies 854.62 854.62 500.00 
Lubricating oil (estimated) 250.00 250.00 25.00 
Heating building ai 200.00 
Interest at 6% on capital investment 300.00 660.00 


$26,162.81 $23,940.94 $20,369.95 


basing the proposed savings, not on the existing - 
room conditions, but on improved boiler-room 
Several stoker propositions were considered, and_ all 
showed that savings of about 10 per cent above improved 


hand firing could be made. 


The use of central station electric current was also con- 


sidered. Three sets of figures were set up: one showing 


THE AMERICAN 


Removes Flying Dust! 


@ Every city can have clean, sanitary streets . . . at lowest possible 
cost... by “washing all the dirt away” with modern, motorized street 
FLUSHERS. Not only the heavy debris, but the gigantic accumulation 


of “fine dust” that “blows and swirls” . . . that raises havoc with pedes- 


trians, endangers traffic, sifts into stores, offices and windows... and 
makes life miserable for housewive; in homes. FLUSHERS wash streets 
“Spotlessly clean,” removing ALL the dirt. Also flushers clean UNDER 
PARKED AUTOMOBILES (a big problem by any other street-cleaning 
method). Investigate NOW. Write Municipal Supply Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, for complete information regarding “South Bend” 


Flushers. 
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EstTiMATep ANNUAL SAVINGS 


fore Depreciation Deduction 


% 

Flectric pump over hand-fired....... $5,792.83 
Depreciation at 5% on capital investment $250.00 $550.00 
Saving after Depreciation Deduction 
Stoker installation—30 months or 2 years and 6 months 

Electric pump over hand-fired......... $5,242.83 
Years to Pay for Investment 

Stoker installation—30 months or 2 years and 6 months 

Electric-drive installation—25 months or 2 years and 1 month 


the boiler room as then operated; a second, based on 
stoker-fired conditions, using $1.00 a ton cheaper coal and 
a consumption of 90 per cent of the hand-fired amount 
through 10 per cent increased efficiency; the third, electric 
power on an off-peak schedule of pumping at off-peak 
rates. 

The average annual saving that would have resulted 
from electric-driven pumps from 1927 to 1932, inclusive, 
amounts to $5,243.83 per year, or a total of $31,456.98 for 
the six years. The savings that might have been expected 
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from stoker installation averaged $1,971.87 per year, or a 
total of $11,831.22. A direct comparison of the two sav- 
ings shows the electric drive would have saved 2.66 times 
that of a stoker installation. 

As this was an average covering a six-year period of 
operation, it was agreed that it represented a reliable com- 
parison of the two proposed projects and resulted in a de- 
cided advantage in favor of electric-driven equipment. 

On the basis of these findings, it was decided to install 
two 10-mgd centrifugal pumps, to be driven by 500-hp, 
slip-ring motors. This equipment, with the necessary 


primary and secondary control, foundations, piping 
changes and installation charges, required an investment 
on the part of the city of about $20,000. 

The city’s fire-protection facilities are now adequate, 
The qual- 
ity of the water is better, owing to the longer settling pe- 


riods now possible. 


insurance rates will not go up—may go down. 
The saving of $5,242.83 per year will 
continue to have a pleasing effect on the taxpayers’ purse 
for years to come. 


Premature Subdivision and Vax Arrears 


NSTEAD of permitting the incipient boom in urban and 
| suburban real estate, now observable in many parts 

of the United States, to get entirely out of hand, city 
and county officials would do well to ponder the lessons to be 
learned from the recent era of excessive subdividing and dis- 
astrous tax delinquency. 

Significant figures bearing on this problem in New York 
State and in Michigan have been released in recent weeks. 
The New York information comes from the State Planning 
Council of New York, of which Wayne D. Heydecker is direc- 
tor. The survey was directed and the reports prepared by 
Philip H. Cornick of the Institute of Public Administration, 
and are said by Mark Graves, State Commissioner of Taxation 
and Finance, to be “unique in the country and in this field 
the most valuable contribution made in a long time to the in- 
formation of state officials.” 

Complete data on tax arrears are presented for Rochester, 
Syracuse, 25 towns in Erie County, 4 towns in Monroe County, 
and all of Westchester County except White Plains. For these 
areas the total number of taxable parcels is 529,993, of which 
237,092 are improved and 292,901 vacant land. The number of 
properties in arrears is 197,463. Of these 34,451 are improved 
and 162,772 are parcels of vacant land. The total arrears are 
$34,567,307, of which the vacant lands are responsible for 67.6 
per cent. It thus appears that 14.63 per cent of all the im- 
proved parcels are in arrears and that 55.57 of all the vacant 
parcels are in the same unfortunate state. 

In the 62 towns of three metropolitan counties—Erie, Mon- 
roe and Westchester—47.4 per cent of all the vacant lots are 
concentrated in those portions of 13 suburban towns which lie 
outside villages; and 87.3 per cent of all the special district 
debts of towns in those counties rest on the unincorporated 
areas of the same 13 selected towns. In these counties the 
study offers direct evidence of the effect of premature sub- 
division on cost of government. 

Citing the case of an unneeded subdivision containing 3,734 
lots placed on the market in 1935, the report calls attention to 
the fact that “the activity which has been observed throughout 
the report does not belong in the realm of ancient history. It 
is something which is now going on and will continue to go 
on until an aroused public opinion, remedial legislation and 
improved administration bring it within control.” 

“There is a simple but inescapable fact in plane geometry 
which comes into play to undermine the boom in subdivision 
development around cities,” says the Council. “If a city is 


circular in shape, and its built-up areas extend one mile in 


every direction from the center, it will be necessary to push 
out the boundaries of the built-up section only about four- 
tenths of a mile in order to double the size of the city. In 
other words, the increase of the city’s diameter from 2 miles 
to roughly 2.8 miles will be sufficient to double its area. If the 
subdividers in their enthusiasm push out the boundaries as 
much as one mile in every direction—and one mile in these 
days of automobiles and hard surfaced highways is an almost 
negligible distance—the original area of a city will, after the 
addition of its newly subdivided fringe, have been multiplied 
by four. Unless the growth of population had meanwhile been 
phenomenal, premature subdivision will have become a fact, 
the supply of vacant lots will have outrun both the effective 
demand and the speculative demand predicted on resale at a 
profit.” 


Effects of Uncontrolled Subdivision of Land in 
Suburban Areas in Michigan 


Results of a study of the extent of excess subdividing of 
suburban land in Michigan and its effect on public finance 
are disclosed in a report on Suburban Subdivision Develop- 
ment, recently issued by the Lansing office of the State Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Here are some highlights of this survey as related to two 
townships of metropolitan Detroit: 

In Redford Township it was found that of 27,183 lots platted 
and recorded, only 1,179 have been utilized. 

20-foot business lots were prepared in a ratio of one to every 
two residential lots. These have been utilized in a ratio of 
one to every ten residential lots. 

60.5% of vacant platted property is delinquent on taxes 
for “1932 and prior years” and all subsequent years. 

7.3% of utilized residential property is delinquent to the 
same degree. 

A similar study of Taylor Township shows 25,767 lois 
platted and recorded and only 368 utilized. 

37.3% of all platted lots were 20-foot business lots. These 
have been utilized in the ratio of one to every five residential 
lots. 

66.5% of vacant platted property is delinquent on taxes for 
“1932 and prior years” and for all subsequent years. 

6.8% of utilized residential property is delinquent to 
same degree. 
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Gas from Sewage Sludge 


Heat Supply and Requirements for Separate Sludge Digestion 


Tanks in Relation to Connected Population 


By EDWARD W. MOORE 


Harvard Graduate School of Engineering 


HE use of sludge gas as a source of heat for separate 

sludge digestion tanks is an established practice in 

modern sewage plants, since winter temperatures in 
the northern latitudes of the United States are too low to 
vermit digestion to proceed at a reasonably rapid rate. 
The gas produced during digestion may also be used for 
many other purposes, but this can be done only if the 
wailable gas will furnish more heat than is required to 
keep the tanks in the temperature range most favorable to 
ligestion. Other conditions being equal, the relationship 
between the available heat and the heat required by the 
tank will depend on the population connected to the plant, 
ncluding the population equivalent of organic trade wastes. 
[his relationship may be termed the heat balance of the 
tank. The heat balance may be computed for any in- 
dividual case, and it is of interest to determine how it will 
ary in general with population under a given set of con- 
ditions. The accompanying diagram shows the heat bal- 
ance to be expected under conditions representative of the 
winter period in the temperature regions of the United 


of determining the heat balance, and the significance of 
the results obtained, are discussed in this paper. 


Basic Data 


The basic data utilized in the computation of the heat 
balances have been derived from various sources in sew- 
age literature, and are believed to represent the best aver- 
age figures obtainable. They are here set forth in tabular 


form: 

Gas produced ).6-cubic foot per capita per day 
Fuel value of gas 600 Btu per cubic foot 
Efficiency of utilization of heat in gas... 60 per cent 

Wet sludge (95 per cent moisture) 2 pounds per capita per da 
Specific heat of sludge ‘ l 

Temperature of incoming sludge 50 | 

Temperature of sludge in tank 85° | 

Mean temperature of tank environment WI 

Volume of tank..... 15 cubie feet pet pita 
Height of tank.. 10 feet 


The tank is assumed to be of concrete construction. cyl- 
indrical in shape, and covered with earth except for the 


States, for tanks buried in dry and in wet soil. The method — top. 
| ] | | 
Koy 
4500 — 
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Electric Starter for Diesel or Gasoline 


Exclusive ““AWCO” Transmission 


The 66” Has These 
Features Diesel or the International Harvester Gasoline Motor, it starts ex. 


Engine 


Floating Drive 


Shiftable Front Axle or engine R.P.M 
Wide Axle—Leaning Wheels In addition to the new features listed at left, the ““66" has stan¢ 
Safety Cab ard A-W full hydraulic controls with power steer, anti-chatter 
Drive Chain Tension Adjustment blade, and correct weight distribution. These outstanding features 
give the “66" most of the operating advantages of a heavy duty 
machine at lowest cost. Find out how this can outperfom 
onyour road building and maintenance jobs, winter or summe! 
ell me more about the 
Gases ‘THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
| Shovel 12-Yasd AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Roll-A-Plane ) Shovels & Cranes 
Motor Sweeper Bituminous Distributors | 
Trail Cars Crushing & Washing 
Snow Plows Plants G43 
| 


City.. 


THE AM 


@ The Austin-Western 66" sets a new standard for light motor 
grader performance and economy. Powered by the Buda-Lanova 


actly like your car—no getting out for adjustments after warm up 


The 66” motor grader is especially designed for economical 
highway maintenance and light construction work. The new 
exclusive ‘“AWCO" transmission provides speeds for all motor 
grader jobs, assuring outstanding performance at economica 


Wey nct remember to mention Taz American City? 
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Heat Lost by Conduction and 
Radiation 


vious paper’ the author showed that the heat lost 


In a pre 
from a digestion tank depends primarily on the total sur- 
‘ce area of the tank and the temperature difference be- 
ween the sludge in the tank and the environment of the 


ank. The rate at which heat is lost from the tank may be 
expressed in terms of an average heat transfer coefficient, 
ye units of which are Btu lost per hour through a square 
‘oot of tank surface, for 1° F. temperature difference be- 
ween the sludge and the tank environment. On the basis 
f{ two practical studies of heat losses in digestion tanks, 
those of Rudolfs and Miles* and Young and Phillips’, the 
values of this coefficient are found to be 0.07 for a tank in 
iry earth, and 0.25 for a tank in very moist earth. This 
represents the extreme range of variation so far observed 
in practical studies. 


Computation of Heat Balance 


If P represents the equivalent connected population in 
thousands, then 
360,000 P 
0.6 360,000 P 
These two equations are represented by straight lines on 
the accompanying diagram. The heat required to raise 
the daily additions of sludge to the temperature of the 
tank is, in Btu per day, 


2X 1,000 K 1 X P (85-50) 


This is line A on the diagram. 

For the assumptions made regarding the shape, depth, 
and per capita volume of the tank, it can be shown mathe- 
matically that the total surface area of the tank in square 
feet is 


Total heat in gas, in Btu per day = 
Total heat realized from gas in Btu per day 


70,000 P 


300 P + 435 \/ P 
The first term represents the area of the top and bottom 
of the tank, the second that of the sides. The heat lost per 
day from the tank, in Btu, may then be computed in the 
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following manner: 
Heat lost from tank in dry earth (300 P 435 \/ P) 
0.07 < 24 X (85-40) = 22,700 P + 32,900 \/ P 
Heat lost from tank in moist earth (300 P + 435 \/ P) 
0.25 < 24 (85-40) = 81,000 P + 117,500 \/ P 


These equations are represented by lines B and C, respec- 
tively, on the diagram. 

The total heat required for the tank in dry earth is the 
sum of the ordinates of lines A and B, and that for the 
tank in moist earth is the sum of the ordinates of A and C. 
The values of these two sums are plotted on the diagram as 
total heat required, and may be compared with the avail- 
able net heat. It will be noted that the available heat is 
in all cases greater than the heat required for a tank placed 
in dry earth. In the case of the tank surrounded by moist 
earth, the heat supply is inadequate until the connected 
equivalent population is slightly more than 3,000 and no 
large excess of heat is available until the population is 
over 6,000. The great difference between the heat required 
under the two conditions is worthy of note, and is due to the 
fact that moist soil is a much better conductor of heat than 
dry soil. The author believes that the diagram is self- 
explanatory and requires no further discussion. It should 
be noted that different basic conditions than those assumed 
by the author—i.e., gas production, outside temperatures, 
etc.—would produce different curves, and thus materially 
alter the values of heat excess or deficiency obtained. How- 
ever, the diagram is believed to furnish a good approxi- 
mation of the results to be expected under average con- 
ditions. Published accounts of plant operation seem to 
indicate that the useful heat derived from a gas-engine 
equipped to transfer its waste heat to the tank is nearly the 
same as that assumed in the case of a direct heating system 

namely, about 60 per cent of the total fuel value of the 
gas. The heat balance therefore remains about the same 
whether the gas is used to produce power or burned direct- 
ly under a boiler. 


' Moore, Sewage Works Journal, 7, 
* Rudolfs and Miles, Ibid. 5, 
* Young and Phillips, Ibid 


618 (1935). 
855 (1933). 
7, 96 (1935) 


Activated Carbon 
in Sludge Digestion 


[SOLLOWING a series of laboratory 

experiments and full plant experi- 
ments at Ithaca, N. Y., Prof. C. L. 
Walker, Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, Cornell University, recently re- 
ported on the effect of activated carbon 
in sewage sludge digestion in a paper 
presented before the New York State 
Sewage Works Association. Since the 
sewage of Ithaca is primarily a do- 
mestic sewage, he feels that such tests 
as were made would generally apply to 
average domestic sewages. 

The conclusions drawn are: 

l. The addition of activated carbon 
to fresh sludge reduces odor. 

2. While the evidence is conflicting, 
the use of 5 to 15 ppm of carbon in 
sludge digestion at 20 degrees Centi- 
grade, appears to yield more gas than 
-- produced when no carbon is used; at 
28 degrees Centigrade this same advan- 


tage does not appear. When added to 
the sludge in greater amounts, the car- 
bon appears to reduce the amount of 
gas produced at all temperatures. 

3. At 20 degrees Centigrade the 
presence of carbon in the sludge re- 
sulted in completed digestion earlier 
than when no carbon was used. At 28 
degrees and 45 degrees Centigrade no 
advantage in this respect was shown. 

4. The evidence indicates that the 
addition of activated carbon to sludge 
increases the methane content of the 
gas produced. 

5. The addition of activated carbon 
to sludge increases the drainability of 
the sludge, the maximum influence in 
shortening the time of draining occur- 
ring when carbon is used at 30 ppm. 

6. Little or no change in the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of digested sludge 
due to the amount of carbon was noted. 


7. When used in small amounts, less 
than 5 ppm, an increase in the tempera- 
ture of the sludge was noted after adding 
carbon. 


Sewage-Works Financing 
in Illinois 


F the 49 sewage-treatment projects 

carried out in the past two years in 
Illinois, 23 were financed under the sew- 
erage revenue bond plan and 8 others by 
combined water and sewerage revenue 
bonds. This popular usage of the rev- 
enue or “rental” forms of financing is 
interesting considering the fact that they 
have been available in Illinois only since 
1934. 

These types of financing differ from 
special assessment and general obliga- 
tions bonds in that the revenue bonds are 
retired by “rental” charges against the 
users of the sewer system, the amount of 
the charge being based on water con- 
sumption or number and type of fixtures 
in most cases. The rentals are sufficient 
to retire the bonds, pay interest, cover 
operation cost, and establish a deprecia- 
tion fund. 


From a report of the Illinois Department of 
Public Health, published in The Digester 


ly 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog on Hough Digger-Loader and Model | 


tractor ( Ask your dealer to call (>). 


Name 


HYDRAULIC 
LOADER 


Here's a combination that cities have found the most versatile, lowest-cost, 
all-purpose machine for all kinds of miscellaneous loading and digging. A 
machine that digs ... carries . . . loads solid dirt, clay or gravel—handles any 
bulk material . . . loads out stockpiles, snow, etc. Especially useful around 
golf courses, cemeteries or parks. Any tractor operator an expert in a few 
days. Has lowest operating cost. Fuel consumption is less .. . power is more 
effective ... operating speeds are higher. On its own power—moves quickly 
from one job to another. Light enough for transporting over a distance on @ 
truck. Correctly balanced and designed as one unit. '/,-yd. bucket mounted 
on special long-track “WM” Tractor—S0-inch tread with rigid truck frame. 
Backfiller blade furnished as extra equipment. Change made in less than 10 
minutes. 

—---—----------- | Send for FREE Catalog 
, ASK YOUR NEAREST 
| ALLIS-CHALMERS DEALER 
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Cities Find This Unit Ddeal 
‘For Loading Out tockpiles 


FOR: 
LOADING SNOW 


HANDLING DUMP WA‘! 


e 
LOADING OUT 
STOCKPILES 


+ 
WORKING AROUND: 
@ Golf Courses 
@ Cemeteries 

@ Parks 


DIGGING and LOADIN 
Solid Dirt, Clay or Gre 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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New Development of Diesel Power 


Burns Gas on True Diesel Cycle 


By W. H. RODGERS 


City Manager, Lubbock, Texas 


NINE MONTHS OPERATING RECORD 
G Gas Fuel Gals. En No. N 
K.W. Used Cu. Ft. Cost Lub. HP. Hr. of Hre Hre 
Date Hours 1000 Per Pilot Per Oil Per Hrs. In 
1936-37 Generated Cu. Ft. K.W. Hr. Gas Oil Total K.W. Hr. Used Gallon Run Month Line 
Sept 535,700 5.813 10.88 $831.50 $133.36 $964.86 $.00180 216 4,920 708 720 98.25 
Oct 553,600 6,101 11.02 844.54 139.68 984.22 .00178 192 5,780 742 744 99.75 
Nov. 528,100 5.831 11.03 803.50 135.24 938.74 .00178 18 5.790 718 720 99.75 
Dec. 560,800 6,277 11.20 816.01 139.20 955.21 00171 19 5.740 739 744 99.50 
Jan. $35,700 5.912 11.03 768.56 134.10 902.66 .00169 186 5.750 713 744 96.0 
Feb. 503,200 5.383 10.70 699.79 125.45 825.24 00164 179 5,580 666 672 99.5 
March 560,600 6,122 10.92 795.86 139.20 935.06 .00167 211 5,250 739 744 99.5 
April 547,800 6.175 11.38 802.75 134.80 937.55 00172 198 5.420 715 720 99.5 
May 560,900 6.321 11.29 821.73 136.00 957.73 00171 212 5,120 722 744 97.0 
TOTAL 4,886.400 53,935 11.05 $7,184.24 $1,217.03 $8,401.27 $.00172 1,773 5.483 6462 6,552 98.6 
average average average average 
4,886,400 B.T.U. Content of Pilot Oil 19,200 per Pound. 
Total Cu. Ft. Gas Consumed ....53,935,000 Cost of Gas ......... ; . 13 to 14 Cents per 1000 Cu. Ft. 
Average Cu. Ft. Gas per K.W. Hr. ......4 Cents per Gallon. 
975 per Cu. Ft. Total B.T.U's. per K.W. Hr. Generated .. 


REPORT FROM THE NATURAL GAS DIESEL PLANT AT LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


HE Lubbock, Texas, municipal plant operates six 

diesel engines of 720 to 1,665 hp and aggregating 

6,480 hp to carry a peak load of 3,000 kw. Our 
most recent and largest unit, installed in 1936, is a con- 
vertible Nordberg for operating on either oil or gas. This 
engine operates on natural gas and uses the full diesel 
principle. 

A unique feature of this new engine is that it uses the 
same compression for either fuel, and there is no change 
in any of the major parts for operation on either. In 
operation, the cylinder is filled with pure air from the 
scavenging pump attached, and this air is compressed to 
‘75 pounds per square inch, when gas is injected through 
the regular fuel injection valve, the same as with oil fuel. 
This is ignited through heat of compression, thus driving 
the piston. 


Engine Compresses Gas 


This engine is an 8-cylinder, 1,500-hp unit of the 2-cycle 
lype. crosshead constructed. Being of the air-injection 
type, the engine is equipped with a three-stage air com- 
pressor; but instead of compressing air it compresses gas. 
When the engine is operating on natural gas, the regular 
tuel pumps for oil operation are used for opening the fuel 
needle valves. For this purpose, these fuel pumps pump 
iubricating oil instead of fuel oil up to the hydraulic 
actuators which are attached to the fuel valve rocker arms 
and which open the fuel needle valves long enough to 
permit the proper amount of gas to enter the cylinder. 


The tabulation gives the performance of this engine for 


nine months’ operation, during which 4,886,400 kwh were 
produced by 53,935,000 cubic feet of gas and 34.86 pounds 


of pilot oil per hour at all loads. The average gas fuel 


cost amounted to $0.00172 per kwh, while with fuel oil 
as used by the other five diesels, at 3.1 cents per gallon, 
the cost is $0.0032 per kwh. This reduction of $0.00148 
amounts to 46 per cent. In the event of an interruption of 
the gas supply, the engine can be converted to oil. 


Plant Netted $147,926 


The total production of the plant for the last fiscal year 
10,773,000 kwh. The city used 2,138,031 kwh and 
was charged $34,505, or 1.6 cents per kwh. Other sales 
totaled 6,699,683 at an average of 2.94 cents per kwh. 
The gross revenue was $231,764; operating expenses, $83,- 


was 


838; leaving an operating surplus of $147,926, 


DUAL-FUEL DIESEL 
NATURAL GAS, 


ENGINE OPERATING ON 
IN THE LUBBOCK PLANT 
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Why the trend toward 
STEEL Wate 


STEEL PIPE- 


HESE 


sighted city engineers are weigh- 


are the reasons why far- 


ing more carefully the inherent ad- 


vantages of steel pipe—and specify- 


ing National Steel Pipe—for under- 


ground water-main construction. 


National Steel Pipe has proved 


beyond question that it has the re- 


serve stamina to resist the strains 


that frequently cause damage to less 


reliable material. Engineers’ reports 


from all sections of the country show 


Do you know that 


that it stands up under the constant 


i 1. American cities report thou- 
street traffic and sands of water-main breaks 
every year, due to sudden frac- 
tures of friable pipe? 

2. The cost of these breaks and 
i é ts to 


the stresses of trench pressures, cave- 


ins, settlements, washouts, and sim- 


ilar external forces. 
In addition, the use of National 
Steel Pipe results in low maintenance 


q 


many thousands of dollars an- 


nually ? 
3. Steel Pipe is strong and flexi- 
ble not subject to sudden 
fracture ? 


costs. Its clean, smooth interior 


means less friction and full flow 


capacity. Its clean, smooth exterior 


is ideal for the application of special 


coatings needed if pipe is laid in 


severely corrosive soils. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 


* United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


pany, San Fr 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


Do you mention Tre Amertcan City? Please 
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Two of Orange's Three P umpers Are 103) 


By MAURICE M. CALDWELL 
Director, Department of Public Safety, Orange, N. J. 


HE Fire Department of the city of Orange, N. J.. 
38,000 population, converted hand engines into 
horse-drawn in 1873; became part-paid in 1887 and 
full-paid in 1908; completely motorized in 1914; and on 
the two-platoon system in 1918. 

At present there are 47 men: Chief Jeremiah Savage, 2 
deputy chiefs, 6 captains, 38 privates. These form an 
gerial truck company, and three engine companies, two of 
which were organized this year. Four other pieces of 
apparatus can be used when necessary. 

The value of taxable property in Orange is $26,317,850, 
while tax-exempt property is worth $11,277,500. The 
annual fire loss has averaged $36,604 for the last five 
years, compared with $65,070 prior to 1933. The Depart- 
ment averages 200 alarms per year. 

That main artery of any fire department, the fire-alarm 
system, was placed in operation in Orange in 1887. Prop- 
erly located through the 2.2 square miles of our city are 
60 boxes. As the Department is housed in one building, 
response is prompt. The alarm system is operated by 
storage batteries that are charged daily and maintained at 
38 volts. All wires are overhead. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Fire Prevention, estab- 
lished in 1934 by former Director John M. Drabell, com- 


OW much of a coal-handling system is one justified 

in installing for a boiler house burning 13 to 15 

tons of coal per day, or, say, 4,000 to 5,000 tons 
per year? 

Our municipal electric plant is situated 34-mile from 
the railroad siding, and the coal was trucked to low charg- 
ing cars and pushed inside the plant. We decided to stop 
double-handling even this modest tonnage. We have there- 
fore installed a chain-and-bucket elevator that can handle 
16 tons per hour. The coal discharges from the elevator 
into a 25-ton bin. The bin discharges directly to a screw 
conveyor feeding the stokers. 

More and more are the smaller boiler-house plants 
giving consideration to the use of equipment that makes 
for greater efficiency. The municipal plant at Dover, Del., 
and the general appearance of the municipal and state 
buildings located there, reflect a forward and up-to-date 
scheme of planning, not only in general appearance but 
in their substantial character. The Link-Belt coal-handling 
equipment described is in line with this plan. 

The plant is equipped with three turbo-generators: a 
500-kw General Electric installed in 1925, and a 750-kw 
and a 1,250-kw Westinghouse in 1928 and 1932 respec- 
tively. Production in the last fiscal year totaled 3,657,000 
kwh, of which 396,000 was used free by the municipality. 
The total revenue was $138,054, or about 414 cents per 


Efficient Coal-Handling at Dover Plant 


By L. D. SHANK 
City Manager, Dover, Del. 
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prises a chief inspector, a captain and six firemen. This 
Bureau has an Advisory Board consisting of eight citizens. 
The job of the Bureau is to enforce ordinances and to 
recommend new ones covering: 


Prevention of fires 

Storage of explosives and inflammable materials 
Installation and maintenance of equipment 
Regulation of fire escapes and means of exit 
Theater inspection 

6. Causes of fires 


Rescue ‘ork 


Each platoon has six men assigned for response to 
emergency calls, such as suicides, cats in trees, children 
locked in rooms, squirrels in attics. Not only these men, 
but all the men, are trained in the use of the inhalator and 
the Schaefer method of artificial respiration. Once each 
week every man receives training in the use of all types 
of equipment from rope and ladder work to the operation 
of pumper and aerial. 

In January, 1937, two 750-gallon Seagrave pumping 
engines replaced a pair of combination hose and chemical 
machines. On test the new pumper delivered 1,473 gal- 
lons per minute at 130 pounds pressure at the pump. 


Vie Whe 


LEFT—ELEVATING THE COAL TO STORAGE BIN. RIGHT 
LINK-BELT SCREW CONVEYOR DELIVERING COAL FROM 
BIN TO HOPPERS OF STOKERS 


kwh. Domestic rates are 8 cents per kwh for the first 25 
kwh, 6.2 cents for 100 kwh, 4.8 cents for 200 kwh. All 
expenses exclusive of the new coal-handling plant totaled 
$65,699, leaving a surplus of $72,355. The population of 
Dover is 4,800. 
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URING the past seven years, Copper Service Pipe connected with 
STREAMLINE SOLDER FITTINGS has been installed in hundreds of com. 
munities throughout the United States and Canada, from corporation to curb 
stop and on into the building. We have never had a report where Solder 
Fittings failed or leaked in these installations. 


STREAMLINE Fittings are not connected by threading or flaring the pipe, 
but by an entirely new and revolutionary method that utilizes nature's low, 
capillary attraction, to form one of the tightest and strongest joints known 
to the trade. 


A service line of Type K Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE Solder 
Fittings is exceptionally strong; it is LEAK and VIBRATION PROOF, and— 
IT CANNOT RUST. Since the conducting area through pipe and fittings is 
continuously smooth and uniform, there are no anchorage points to build 
up accumulation of foreign matter. Settlement of filled earth for water 
mains does not effect it. 


STREAMLINE Copper Service Pipe represents one of the lowest cost forms 
of insurance that water works officials, who are responsible for the return 
on a heavy capital investment, can adopt. 


STREAMLINE Solder Fittings and Copper Pipe are the and efficient materi- 
als for water works use, for general plumbing and heating, for many appii- 
cations in filtration plants, in aeration lines and in heating coils using the 
sludge digestion system in sewage disposal plants. 


When your city plans call for pipe and fittings for any purpose, consider 
STREAMLINE materials preferably before you buy. Send for Catalog W-3. 
The word “STREAMLINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the Mueller 


Brass Co., Port Huron, Michigan. Genuine STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is 
made only by this Company and is plainly marked for easy identification. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON,MICHIGAN 


TRADE MARK PAT. OFFICE 


OPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS 


Do you mention THe 


American City? Please do. 
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HE Police Department of Mount Vernon, N. Y., has 
a new police radio installation. Without increas- 
ing our operating budget or personnel, we are 
rendering faster and more comprehensive protection and 
service to the 65,000 inhabitants of this city in the metro- 


politan area. 

Two men now operate each of our 18 patrol cars. W ith 
one man to a car, it was necessary sometimes to leave 
the car unattended while making an investigation. In 
Mount Vernon many homes are left vacant over extended 
periods. The absentees usually leave their keys with the 
Police Department, so that the officers may keep a watchful 
eye on the interiors as well as the exteriors of the prop- 
erty. Thus an officer may spend quite a little time away 
from his car. With the new system, one man always re- 
mains with the car in communication with headquarters. 
In this way, any car may be called into instant service to 
answer some emergency alarm. 

\t headquarters, a Western Electric 50-watt ultra-high- 
frequency radio transmitter has been installed in the same 
control room with the telephone switchboard, so that one 
man may handle all communications. All calls to head- 
quarters from public or police telephones come in over 
this board, and the officer on watch may turn directly from 
the telephone to put a call on the police-radio system. On 
a table in the control room is a large-scale map of the city, 
with numbered “chess men,” which represent the 18 cars 
equipped with Western Electric receivers. As these cars 
move about and report their activities, corresponding 
moves are made with these chess men by the rad‘o officer 
on watch so that it is easy to see at a glance where each car 
A comprehensive log is kept at all times, 


is operating. 


BENCH OF 
VERNON 


LEFT—RADIO CARS ARE DRIVEN IN BESIDE THE TEST 
THE SERVICE STATION ADJACENT TO THE MOUNT 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
Here are Service Engineer M. A. Hoffman and Officer John Gleason 


RIGHT—THE HIGHEST POINT IN MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., IS THE 
TOP OF THE 142-FOOT MAST FOR THE 30-WATT TRANSMITTER 


‘| wo Men in a Radio Car 


By WILLIAS) HART HUSSEY 


Police Commissioner, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


entries recording the incoming 
calls from citizens as well as 
from the 
and 


police personnel, 


information is recorded 
concerning responses to these 
calls and the resultant activi- 
ties. The communication room 
the 
“desk” at police headquarters, 


WILLIAM HART HUSSEY, 


is located adjacent to 


PROGRESSIVE POLICE COM. 
MISSIONER OF MOUNT 
with only a large plate-glass VERNON, N. ¥ 
window separating the 
tenant on duty at the 


from the communication ofhi- 


lieu- His latest step in modernizing 
desk the force is the installation of a 
ultra - high - frequency 
radio system 


‘ omple te 


cer. A radio receiver is also 

installed in Police Chief Inspector Silverstein’s office, so 
that he may hear all the radio communications of the 
system. 

The self-supporting radio antenna mast at headquarters 
is an unusual engineering job, being 142 feet high, and its 
top is the highest point in Mount Vernon. Next door to 
headquarters is the service station for the radio cars of 
the Police Department. It is so arranged that a car may 
be driven right in beside the test and service bench, where 
maintenance work can be conveniently and speedily per- 
formed. Thus it is no longer necessary for the service men 
to work while exposed to an icy gale or the blazing sun. 

In choosing equipment, price was not the prime con- 
sideration. We investigated performance records of vari- 
ous types of equipment in other cities, and we made our 
selection with a view toward getting the best results pos- 
sible over an extended period of time at minimum expense 
lo the taxpayers. 
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BET THAT HYDRANT 
neat AWAY OUT HERE HASN'T 
BEEN TOUCHED FOR 10 YEARS’ 


Don’t worry. That hydrant is a for every friction spot has at 


Mathews. It will open, all right. least one bronze surface. 


And throw a full stream of 
water. And close tight. It’s built Mathews Hydrants are built for 


for emergencies. the emergency of forgetfulness, 


Just squirt in a bit of oil once Just as they're built for the 


or twice a year. That’s all the emergencies of bitter cold, traffic 


upkeep Mathews Hydrants need, accidents, grade changes and 
heaving ground. 


Every moving part of a 
Mathews Hydrant works 
on at least one surface of 


Specify Mathews. 


Remember every 


rust-proof bronze. Ma- 
thews Hydrants don’t stif- 
fen with time. They're 
always ready. 


fire is an emer- 


manufacturers of SAND-SPUN PIPE which is centrifugally 
R. D. woopD co. cast in sand molds, and R. D. Wood heavy-duty gote 


400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. valves for water works. 


Do you mention THe AMerican City? Please do. 
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the 
ing 
the 


comparison. 


City and State 


Alabama 
Anniston 
Attalla 
Birmingham 
Mobile 


Arizona 
Bisbee 
Winslow 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith 
Hot Springs 


Little Rock 
Mena 


Morrilton 


California 
Alhambra 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Chico 
Chula Vista 


Culver City 


E! Monte 


Fillmore 
Fresno 
Glendale 


Los Angeles 


Merced 


Modesto 


Monrovia 
Napa 
Oakland 


Orange 
Palo Alto 


Pasadena 
Pomona 
San Mateo 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Paula 


Ventura 
Whittier 


Colorado 
Colorado Springs 


Denver 


Fort Collins 


Golden 
Walsenburg 


Connecticut 
Bristol 
Darien 


Hartford 


Windsor 
Delaware 
Wilmington 


PER CENT PAID 


By 


Part 
100 
100 
100 


100° 
100 
100 


100 
100 


10 
100 


100 
100 


Most 


100 
100 


From 
Assessment General Funds 


Part 


20 


Part 


98.8 


10 


10 


HROUGH the cooperation of the same group of 
municipal officials, City Engineers and Street Super- 
intendents that furnished the data on types and 
yardage of street paving published on pages 165 to 180 of 
the 1937 Edition of The Municipal Index, we are publish- 
below a wealth of data on the methods of financing 
paving of streets in cities in every state. 
express our appreciation of the assistance rendered by our 
readers in making this material available for study and 


We again 


Other Methods Used, and 
Notes 


WPA 
City practically all paved 


Improvement districts 
WPA, by property 
with city equipment 
Improvement districts 
Improvement districts, 
Government aid 
Bond issues 


owners 


70% gas tax allocation 

Gas tax 

Gas tax funds from state 

Improvement district bonds 

Since 1935 by PWA and bond 
issues 

State gas tax. No 
ment for six years 

Gas tax, no assessment since 
1929 


assess- 


90% gas tax funds 

All by gas tax and Federal 
funds, 1935 and 1936 

City, county, state and Fed- 
eral funds 


Assessed against improve- 
ment district 
District assessment, general 


fund and gas tax 
General fund and tax on gas 


Mostly from public funds at 
present Federal, city and 
state 

Gas tax and Federal grant 

Street assessment bends, gen- 
eral fund, state gas tax 
fund, WPA, PWA 

Auto license and gas tax 

Bond issue and assessment 


State gas tax fund for state 


highways and streets of 
major importance and 
WPA. No assessment in 
1936 


Gas tax 
General funds 
nance only 
Gas tax funds. 

ly 


for mainte- 


PWA recent - 


Frontage from special assess- 
ments, intersections from 
general funds 

3% gas tax and assessed 
against abutting property 

Improvement districts, some 
WPA 


Special assessment 
Special improvement districts 


Genera! tax 
State aid funds or annual, bud- 
get 
Assessing privilege not used 
t 3 years; work financed 
y Federal and state funds 
Current taxes 


Bond issue 


City and State 
District of Columbia 


Washington 


Florida 
Fernandina 
Jacksonville 


New Smyrna 

Vero Beach 
Georgia 

Columbus 


Decatur 
La Grange 
Macon 


Rome 


Waycross 
Idaho 

Boise 

Emmett 

Idaho Falls 


Lewiston 

Pocatello 
Illinois 

Aurora 


Belleville 


Chicago 
Danville 
Fairbury 
Forest Park 
Jacksonville 
Kewanee 


Lake Forest 
North Chicago 
Oak Park 
Robinson 
Rockford 


Indiana 
Gary 
Hammond 


Indianapolis 
Lafayette 


Richmond 
South Bend 


lowa 
Ames 


Boone 

Cedar Rapids 
Centerville 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 


Creston 
Daveuport 


Fort Dodge 
Keokuk 


Marshalltown 
Mason City 
Muscatine 


Newton 
Ottumwa 
Red Oak 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Webster City 
Kansas 
Atchison 
Coffeyville 


PER 
By 


LCENI 


Assessment 


50* 


Formerly 


100 


100 


60 


inancing City Pavements 


Assessment Still Prevails, But Federal and State Aid 
Have Had Mushroom Growth 


Pau 
From 


General Fund 


Intersections 


10 


10 
10 


Intersection 
Intersection 
Intersections 


30 


Intersections Also 
t 


Other Methods 
Note 
*For first paving only Ga 
tax and =genera 
Parties interested p ta 
cost 
Bon 
Bon Cost betwe t 
ection 
**Cost of intersection 
Bonded for pavi n 1926 
No new paving incing 
special funds from bond issue 
and tax levy 
One-half to each side of street 
Assessment and iby bond 
General funds or bond and 
assessment ome WPA 
cit hare from general 
fund 
Permanent paving assessed 
against abutting property 
temporary, city pays all 


Bond issue 

Bonds 

Bond issue on special im 
provement district 

Special assessment 

Bond issue 


Special assessment and motor 


fuel tax No assessment 
since 1929 

Gas tax. No assessment since 
1931 


Special assessment 

Gas tax, PWA, WPA 

Gas tax 

Gas tax 

Gas tax and city funds 

Gas tax, general funds” and 


WPA 


PWA, WPA and gas tax 
Gas tax funds 
Assessment and gas tax funds 
Special assessment until 1934 
since then by Govern- 
ment grants 


Barrett Law 

Federal, state or special as- 
essment 

Resurfacing is financed 25°; 
by assessment, 75° from 
general fund 

WPA 

Barrett Law 

Barrett Law 

Assessment against abutting 
property 

Special assessment against 
benefited property 

Property assessment 

Assessed to abutting property 

Special assessment 

Last paving in 1930 

Special assessment and WPA 
City buys materials 

opecial assessment 

City pays for grading; other- 


wise assessed to adjoining 


property 
ssessed to adjacent proper 
ty. City funds for mainte 
nance City excay 
except volume of pavement 


ates all 


Special! assessment 

Special assessment igned 
agreement with owners) 
*City pays for all costs over 
% the assessed value of 
property 

Direct assessment 


Certificates 
Special assessment 


Bonds 


general improvement 
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WATION ts 
AS MEAT SETS 
RECORDS 


TORRID WAVE 
ON WAY BACK. 
SAYS KIMBALL 


DROUGHT DEATHS 
SOAR ABOVE 200) 
AINS FALL 


Thunderstorms ana 


San Franctece ‘Chronicte 


HIGH 


SHOWERS 


Rooser: CM 


ot as 


AS HADES: Every year during this American Water Works Association, Philadel- 


HOT 


; period, heat waves bring about the usual run phia, Pa., April 22-24, 1937, a cross-section 
of troubles for Mr. Plant Operator. of returned Questionnaires indicated that hot 
1. Low water conditions, or actual shortage weather was the period in which tastes and 


odors predominate. 


of raw water. 


2. Excessive algae and other organic growths 


in raw water supplies, resulting in excessive 
Make Your Own Plans 
Now to Attend the Annual 
Convention of the South- 
; west Section of the Ameri- 
Sher rem. can Water Works Associa- 
4. Greater increased consumer de tion, to Be Held October 
18-21, 1937, at the Hotel 
Driskill, Austin, Texas. 


tastes and odors. 


3. Reduced turbidity in the water supply, 


making coagulation difficult and _ shortening 


mand. 
In a paper read by E. A. Sigworth be- 


fore the 4-States Section Meeting of the 


230 PARK AVENUE 417 SCHOFIELD BLDG. e 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


Please do. 


Do you mention THe American City? 
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Assessment Genera! Funds 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Other Methods Used, and 
Notes 


Intersections Bond issue 


WPA project—about 
donations 
Bonds and benefited district 


One-half bonds and one-half 
tax bills 

City pays for intersections 
and business streets. Bond 
issue 

City pays for all surface drain- 
age necessary and grading 

Bond issues 


WPA 


Assessment and general fund 
of city or bond issue; also 
WPA 

City pays for intersections 

Paving warrants issued 
against property 


Paving bonds 


Regular budget—50‘; state 
aid 


Tax levy 
Regular appropriations 


25°) state and Federal aid 


General! funds, special paving 
tax, special assessment and 
agreements with developers 

General improvement bonds 


Bonds, general tax levy or 
betterment assessments 
Tax levy or bond issue, ERA 

and WPA 
Tax levy and bonds 
Bond issue 


Tax levy 


State 50%, county 25%, 
town 25°; 
Bond 


Usually 10-year bond issue 
PWA with 30° grant re 
cently 

Partly bonded 

Tax levy 

Betterment assessment 

Bond issues 

Special appropriations of city 
funds, or WPA 

State, county and town 

WPA 

PWA at present; formerly 
under Highway Construc- 
tion Account 

Bond issue and other forms. 
WPA 

Public streets by tax levy 

County and state on through 
routes 

Appropriations 

New ways on basis of thirds 
state, county and towns 
Assessments made only on 
newly accepted ways, 50°, 
assessments appropriated 
on private ways opened for 
use prior to 1925, 100°, 
on ways opened after 1927 

Tax levy and loans. Also 
state funds on percentage 
basis 


Special assessment 

Special assessment 

Short-term bonds retired from 
assessments 

Special assessment 

Special assessment, cost ac- 
count, front footage 

Special assessment 

WPA and Horton Road Act 

Bonds 

Horton Road Act 

Special assessment 

Bond issue. Some new work 
financed entirely by assess- 
ments against benefited 
property, in three payments 

None built since 1930 


and drainage Bond issue and assessments 


WPA 45°; this year 
Special assessment 


Bond issue Cost of street 
and alley intersections, and 
in front or abutting public 
property, absorbed by city 
Balance borne by assess 
able frontage 

Assessed to abutting proper- 

ty. City pays for intersec 

tions 


Mi 


for Al IGUST, 


City and State 


Minnesota (Continued) 


Faribault 


Internationa! Falls 
Rochester 


St. Paul 
W. St. Paul 
issippi 


Canton 
Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Chaffee 


Fulton 
Higginsville 


Jefferson City 
Kansas City 
Liberty 
Maryville 
Nevada 


St. Charles 
St. Louis 
West Plains 


Montana 
Bozeman 
Deer Lodge 
Great Falls 
Miles City 
Missoula 


Nebraska 


Fairbury 


Grand Island 
Hastings 
Lincoln 


Nevada 
Reno 

New Hampshire 
Concord 
Gorham 


New Jersey 
Audubon Borough 
Bayonne 


Camden 
Clifton 


Cranford 
Englewood 


Fair Lawn 


Hightstown 
Midland Park 
Milltown 
Newark 


New Brunswick 
Plainfield 
Princeton 
Ramsey 


Roselle 


Somerville 
South Amboy 


New Mexico 
Deming 


New York 


Amsterdam 


Auburn 
Binghamton 


Bronx, N. Y. C 
Bronxville 
Buffalo 


Dunkirk 


iimira Heights 
Endicott 
Gloversville 
Hamburg 


(ther Methods Used, and 
Notes 


\ssessment 
Bonds, assessment, City pay 
lor mtersections 


Assessed to property, except 
intersections 

Assessment, general and spe- 
cial funds, also WPA 

Bond issue and county ap 
propnation 


WPA 
Bond issues. At present WPA 


Special tax bills At present 
WI 

Special assessment 

Tax bills against abutting 
frontage, PWA and ERA 

Special tax bills 

Special tax bills, bonds 

Tax bills 


Tax bills, Federal aid, FERA 
labor 

Tax bills 

Bond issue and special tax 

Tax bills 


Special improvement district 
Improvement district 
Special improvement district 
Bond issue 

Special improvement 


Tax levy for maintenance 
only at present. Some WPA 


Bond issue 
Assessed according to benefit 
except repavement 


Bond 

(Assessment, either special or 
at large 

Short-term notes; later refi 


nanced in 10-year bonds 

General obligation bonds of 
the city 

For the past six years wholly 
by general taxation , 
state, 10°), local 

State and county aid 

Assessed to property benefited 

Note 

Normally by either genera! or 
local assessments 

Bond issue 

Assessed 100°] first time 

WPA, state aid 

In past by bonds One road 
by state aid and general 
fund. Sheet asphalt con 
truction by WPA fund 

All paving since 1931 has been 
done under borough and 
township aid from the state 
or by the CWA, ERA, or 


WPA Under borough aid 
from the state, the state 
pays 90°) and the borough 
10°; The borough ha 


paid its share of these pro 
jects and also the Federal 
projects from general! fund 
Previous to 1931 all costs 
assessed against abutting 
property 

Borough, county and state aid 

Bond WPA partly 


Bond issue originally; WPA 
lately Property owner 
pays for asphalt 


city budget, 50°; local 
$60,000 appropriated. None 
for last few years \ 


TERA and WPA 

Ten-year bond issue 

Note issue 50°) of cost of 
paving assessed igaimst 
abutting property 

Assessment and budget 

Bond issue 

All local assessment. Repav- 
ing assessment gen- 
eral fund 

Assessed against abutting 
property 

“ax 


Improvement bonds 


1037 85 
Per CENT Per Cent Paw 4 
By From By From j 
City State Assessment General Funds 
75 25 100 
100 
3314 66" 
Manhattan 100 an 
Topeka 100 Intersections 
20 
Whit 15 | é7 3 
Kentucky 
shian¢ 
n Orig. const. 100 100 
kecon. 50 40 
100 
100 Engineering 
Fort Thomas 100 : 100 
Loussville 100 100 
Shelbyville 50 50 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 70 30 100 
Maine 100 
Portland . 100 
Presque Isle s+ 100 100 
Waterville 75 100 
100 
Maryland 
Baltimore 15 85 18 
Cumberland 75 25 —— 
Brookline 50 100 Intersections 
5 100 Intersection 
Concord 100 3 
Haverhill 100 100 
Ipswich 100 
Lawrence 100 Or by bond issue 
Lynn ones 
Medford 43 57 95 ¥. 
Variable Balance 
Methuen 46 54 | 66 4 
Milton 100 
Needham 100 “a 
New Bedford sp 100 50 50 
North Adams 
100 
Palmer 334 
Revere 20 
Somerville 50 
10 ote 
Springfield 50 50 90 10 
95 5 
Watertown 50 50 95 5 
Webster 100 
100 5 
Wellesley 100 100 
Winchester 50-100 50 5O 
100 
Worcester 
Michigan 
Big Rapids 50 50 
Dearborn 100 Intersections 
Detroit 87 13 
Flint 100 
Grand Rapids 80 20 i 
Hastings 60 40 
Iron Mountain 3 
Lansing 80 20 
Nile 100 Intersections 
Pleasant Ridge 83 1g 1625 
Pontiac 8.33 to 80 16.7 to 20 
Port Huron 100 Intersections | 
“aginaw 100 Intersections 50 50 
| and drainage 50 
South Haven 40 Normally 60 
this year 15 
Wyandotte 100 Intersections 6 94 3 
100 
Columbia Heights 100 
100 Intersection 
1625 
Duluth 100 50 50 
75 25 
6624 3314 
. 
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| -- and Doubles Volume 

| at One-Third the Cost... 

* Responsible officials of growing cities must look ahead to 
future water requirements. 

5 At Garland, Texas, city officials knew that the air-lift 
he system could not supply the demand much longer. In addi- 
_ tion, facts presented by Fairbanks- Morse engineers showed 

ts that the old system was too costly. Accordingly, it was re- 

{ placed by an F-M Deep Well Turbine Pump driven by an 
ne F-M motor a third smaller than the one required by the 
air-lift system. 

The new pump delivers almost twice as much water per 

minute at a third the cost per gallon! 

ont Municipalities have become accustomed to such saving 
4 from F-M Turbine Pumps. Precision-built—positively lu- 
ie bricated, the F-M deep well turbine guarantees low-cost 
J gallons for many years to come. 


Perhaps your water system is wasteful. Asking an F-M 
i engineer to check it costs nothing. Write for Bulletin 
% 6920-1. Address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 34 branches at your service throughout 


the United States. 


7219-PA98.7 

FAIR 24/3 | ‘| 
DIESEL ENGINES REFRIGERATORS 
PUMPS RADIOS 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY WASHERS 

FAIRBANKS SCALES FARM EQUIPMENT 

RAILROND EQUIPMENT STOKERS 

WATER SYSTEMS AIR CONDITIONERS 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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State 


(Continued) 


Niagara aus 
N. Tonawanda 


Olean 
Oswego 


Port Chester 
Poughkeepsie 
Queen 
Richmond, S. I. 
Rochester 


Rome 

Rye 

Salamanca 

Schenectady 

Seneca Falls 

Suffern 

Utica 

Wellsville 
North Carolina 

Henderson 


Shelby 


Statesville 
North Dakota 
Dickinson 

Fargo 


Ohio 
Akron 
Athens 
Bucyrus 
Cadiz 
Canton 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland Heights 
Columbus 


Crestline 
Dayton 
Dever* 


Hamilton 


Lakewood 


Lancaster 


Lorain 
Mansfield 


Massillon 
Middletown 


Newark 
Norwood 
Sidney 


Springfield 
Warren 
Oklahoma 


Chickasha 
Oklahoma City 


Tulsa 


on 
Oregon City 
Portland 


Pennsylvania 
Abington 
Allentown 


Brownsville 
Clairton 
Dickson City 
Easton 
Edgewood 
Edwardsville 


THE 


Per CENT PaIp 


From 


Variable 
25 
50 
50 


Intersections 


Intersections 


Balance 
Intersections 


Intersections 
Intersections 


Intersections 


Intersections 
20 

2 

1 

2 
Intersections 


20 


100 
75 
3344 

100 


Intersections 
33 


Assessment General Funds Other Methods Used, and 


Notcs 


Bond issues 
Bond issues, WPA 


Generally by bond issue 

Municipal bond issue. For 
improvements *4 assessed, 
lg general funds 

Paving warrants 

-aving bonds 

Temporary loans and bond 
issues 

Ordinarily, local assessments; 
now WPA 

Bond issue 

City warrants] 


Assessment 

Ordinarily, direct assessment. 
City pays for width over 
26 feet 

Bond issues for four years 

General taxation 

Bonds 

Short-term notes 

Bonds 

Taxes 


Appropriation from budget 


Assessment and§&WPA 10% 
for maintenance from gen- 
eral fund 

Bond issue or general fund 
and assessment 

Budget 


Special assessment 
Special assessment, also PWA 
30° grant 


PWA 

Bond issues 

Bond issues 

By village alone 

Sale of bonds 

Judgment of city] 
bonds 

Bond issues, gas tax 
funds 

Assessed upon abutting prop- 
ert 

Assessment 

Special assessment, gas tax 

5% from gas tax. *Includes 
also villages of Fairview, 
Parkview, N. Olmsted, 
Westview and Olmsted 
Falls 

2% by WPA. County and 
State Highway Department 

New paving 98°% assessed to 
property; 2° and cost of 
intersections from general! 
fund, except we have an un 
written law that cost to 
property should not exceed 
$12 per front foot. Recent 
paving has been paid for 
out of gas tax and motor- 
vehicle registration. In 
these cases, street widening 
was paid from gas tax, 


council, 


Federal 


Gas tax, motor-vehicle tax 
and special] assessment 


Special assessments, Federal! 
aid, WPA 

Foot frontage assessment 

Assessment and general taxa- 
tion 


WPA 

Gas tax and genera! obliga- 
tion bonds 

Assessed front footage 


Street improvement bonds 

Property owners furnish ma- 
terial; WPA labor 

Assessment in improvement 
districts 


Improvement bonds 
Assessment district 


County aid 2°; 


Foot frontage and WPA 
General fund or bonds 
Assessment by front foot 


Assessment 

Mostly general funds 
Genera! taxation 
Taxes 


Abutting owners 
Assessment 


City and State 
Pennsylvania (Continued) 
Harrisburg 1 
Hazleton 
Lewisburg 
Lower Merion 


McAdoo 
Morrisville 
Mt. Carmel 


New Brighton 


Oil City 
Philadelphia 


Philipsburg 
Phoenixville 
Pittsburgh 
Punxsutawney 
Reading 


Sayre 
Scranton 
Swarthmore 
Weatherly 


West Homestead 
West Reading 
Wheatland 
Wilkinsburg 


Rhode Island 
Narragansett 
Newport 


Pawtucket 


South Carolina 
Bamberg 
Charleston 
Clover 
Greenville 


Kingstree 
Marion 
Spartanburg 
Sumter 


South Dakota 
Lead 
Redfield 


Sioux Falls 
Watertown 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Knoxville 


Maryville 
Winchester 


Texas 
Austin 


Ballinger 


Breckenridge 


Bryan 
Dallas 
Galveston 


Kilgord 


Laredo 
Longview 
Pampa 


Paris 
Quanah 
San Antonio 
Sherman 
Wichita Falls 
Utah 
Helper 
Logan 
Richfield 
Vermont 
Burlington 
Montpelier 
Newport 
Swanton Village 
Vergennes 
Virginia 
Danville 
Fredericksburg 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
Richmond 


AMERICAN CITY for AUGUST, 1937 


PER CENT Parp 
By 


Assessment 


00 
667 
66° 


From 


General Funds 


Intersections 


3314 
16 


15-10 


Other Methods Used, and 
Notes 


Assessment 

Bond issue 

Bond 

Rea)l-estate tax, some WPA 
and county aid Curbing 
and walks 100°¢ asse 
ment 

WPA 

Taxes 

Abutting owners, county aid 
and gas tax 

No assessment since WPA 
Formerly 339% by property 
owners 


State and city appropriation 
and assessment 
Borrowing from loca] agencie 


Assessment aad bonds 
Abutting property owners 
*Varies widely year to year. 
Assessment, bond funds 
and general funds 
Abutting property owners 
Special assessments 
Current income 
Proceeds of municipal 
plant and taxes 
50° bond issue 


light 


Bond issue 


Taxe 
Direct appropriation and 
bond issues 


50°) WPA 


WPA 

Abutting property) 

Bond 

Voluntary assessment of prop 
erty owners Last paving 
on Cklahoma plan in 1928 

WPA, bonds 

PWA 

Bond issue 

Grant 45‘ 0; 2¢ of balance a 
sessed l¢ of balance from 
general funds 


Direct levy 

Assessment No street im 
provement this year, ac 
count of drouth and gra 
hoppers 

Assessed to property 

Concrete or permanent type 
by special assessment. Low 
type by genera! obligation 
bonds 

Bonds No assessments at 
present Formerly 24 as- 
sessed. General funds small 

Improvement district peti- 
tions 

Usually by selling bonds 


Assessing abutting property 
owners by front-foot basis 

Planned program by WPA 
with aid from property own- 
ers 

Bond assessing abutting 
property, CWA and WPA 

Assessment and bonds 25 

WPA 

Bonds aud 
assessed 

By bonds City pays for all! 
street improvements, in- 
cluding curbs and al! drain 
age oosts 

Improvement bonds 

Bond issue and assessment 

Bonds and assessing abutting 
property 

Bonds 55°% 

Bond issue 

Bond issue 

Bond issue, WPA 


abutting owners 


PWA 45% 


Appropriation, state aid 
Taxes or bond issue 
Genera! funds 

Taxes, voted each year 


Bonds, General levy 

Current revenue 

Bonds 

Current revenue 

Appropriation by city counci! 
Also city’s portion of state 
gas tax 


87 
By | | 
New York 
50 100 
Lockp« 50 
100 
| 100 100 
100 90 
6625 3314 95 
50 50 : 
100 ee 
100 6625 33 1g 
100 
80 20 
6625 33 ly 
6625 33% 
100 
6625 33 14 6625 33% 
‘ae 100 80 20 
6625 33 100 
100 
40 10 50 
6625 33 ly 
6625 33 by 
6624 33 ly 6673 33 
100 
55 
30 70 100 
98 2 50 50 
‘2 
5 to 98 es 
100 
50 5O 
98 36.7 18.3 
98 
95 50 50 
30 70 
90 100 
1 10 90 
98 2 
75 25 
6625 
|_| 
100 
37 33 
80 75 
85 15 
98 
98 
75 
6624 3316 
33 
6625 
100 | 75 25 
100 
100 75 25 
Ashland 25 
Beaver Falls 2 
100 
6634 334 100 
40 60 100 
Elizabethtown 3 12 
Ellwood City 6625 33 44 , 100 A 
Ford City 100 
Greenville 6625 33 : 


THE AM! 


BEFORE THE MEETING 


 - your works and system. ‘Take 
stock of operating equipment .. . is it still up 
to the job it was installed for? How about 
power and head loss, line damage from vibra- 
tion—and so on down the list? 


then check with Chapman on 
any problems that involve 
valves, hydrants, gates, or 
operating mechanisms. 
Chapman can fill your bill 
from a standard line of 
waterworks equipment 
that’s complete . . . that’s 
designed both for the needs 
of today and the indicated 
requirements of the future 

and built with extra 
structural stamina that 


Check up... 


List 88 Compression Fire 
Hydrant 


operating efficiency 


Apand cut maintenance? 


What can be done 


to impro ve 


means a long-extended lease 
on operating life, with no 
“extras” for maintenance. 

Here, too, is the convenience 
of one source of supply — 
one transaction-—to cover 
all your 
needs. 
Globe, 
gate and check valves, with 
fittings, in all sizes. Automa- 
tic cone and altitude control 
valves. Sluice and shear 
gates, hydrants, brass goods. 
Foot, flap, and mud valves. 
Floorstands and all types of 
operating mechanisms. 


List 61 Gate Valwe 


Write for full information. 


Chapman Sluice Gate 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDIAN ORCHARD. MA 


SSACHUSETTS. U. S. A. 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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THE 


Per 
3y From 
Assessment General Funds Other Methods Used, and 


State 
Notes 


Ci 


Washington 
Aberde 


Local improvement district or 


Local streets 100 
highway fund 


Arterials 33 to 50 


100 Local improvement district 
100 Local improvement bonds 
100 ‘ Improvement district 

100 Local improvement district 
100 Local improvement district 


bonds 


15 85 General bond issue, gas tax 

Federal funds and assess- 
ment. Also, private con- 
tract, very little 

Spokane 100* *Except gas tax portion 
Local improvement dis- 
trict, 60c per linear foot of 
frontage from state gas tax 

Tacon Local improvement district 
and state gas tax 

Wenatchee 100 Local improvement district 

West Virginia 

Bluefield 100 Assessment of abutting prop 
erty 

Follansbee 100 . Bond issues and paving cer- 
tificates 

Morgantown Bond issue. Paving, all work 
assessed. Also WPA. Own- 
ers pay for materials only 

Wisconsin 

Antigo 100 Improvement bonds 

Eau Claire 100 Intersections Assessments on !'» of prop 
erty frontage 


HE figures below do not begin to show the total 
number of asphalt plants owned, leased and op- 
erated by municipalities throughout the United 
States. They do, however, indicate the general distribu- 
tion of such plants, with types and other data worthy of 


consideration. 

Cities should give more serious consideration to the 
large and small asphalt plants on the market today, par- 
ticularly in those sections where no competing commercial 
plants are available. Patching and resurfacing, where 
areas to be repaired are in small sections and scattered, is 
the particular province of the municipal plant. A reason- 
able income may also be derived from furnishing hot-mix 
or cold-mix materials for private drives, garage drives 
and similar private works where a reasonable price may 
be charged, not in competition with local tax-paying in- 
dustries. Some cities have found it necessary to install 
municipal plants because of combinations which have 
maintained prices at prohibitive levels. 


Capacity per 


Number 10-Hour Day Remarks 
Arkansas ’ 
Hot Springs 1 100 Plant rented, now owned 
Little Rock 1 30 Not operating 
California 
Los Angeles 2 800, 1150 
Colorado 
Denver 2 200, 300 
Delaware 
Wilmington 1 120 
Florida 
West Palm Beach 1 100 
Illinois 
Chicago 3 1,200 (total) 
Indiana 
Indianapolis 1 100 
Kansas 
Emporia 1 40 
K. City 1 75 
Ml ttan 1 
Te 1 18 
Wi " 1 40 
Louisi ana 
New Orleans 1 100 


Massachusetts 
Bost 


AMERICAN CITY for 


Municipal A 


Data Reported on Hot- 


City and State 


ALGUST, 


1937 


Per Cent Parp 


By 


ssessment 


Wisconsin (Continued) 


Fond du Lac 
Fort Atkinson 
Janesville 


Kenosha 


La Crosse 
Milwaukee 


Oshkosh 
Racine 
Shawano 
Superior 
Two Rivers 


Watertown 


Waukesha 


Wisconsin Rapids 


Wyoming 
Cheyenne 


sphalt 


From 


General Funds 


Intersections Bonds and special asse 
Intersections 
9.5 


20 
20 


89 


Other Methods Used and 


Certificate and bond and cash 
ment 
City pays the contractor 
monthly estimate 
revolving fund Asse 

ments made to abutting 
property owner on tront 
foot basis, payable in one 


from a 


or ten installments plu 
6°. interest 

Honds 

Partly assessed City cost 


from current funds 


Intersections 
Intersections Special assessment 
00 


+O 


Up to 30-foot width, 100 
assessed , over 30 feet, from 
genera! funds 

Bond issue tate and Fed 
eral aid 


Intersections HKonds 


\ssessment agaimst property 
Previously, 100°, assessed 
ately from WPA 


ants 


and Cold-Mix Plants 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Flint 
Lansing 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 
St. Paul 
Missouri 
Jefferson City 
St. Louis 
Nebraska 


Lincoln 


New Hampshire 


Concord 
New Jersey 
Bayo -e 
Camden 
Newark 
New York 


Bronx, N. ¥.C 


Niagara Falls 
Queens, N. ¥ 


Richmond, S 
Rochester 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Hamilton 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Oregon 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Phoenixville 
PittsLurgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Texas 
Paris 
Sherman 
Vermont 
Kurlington 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Washington 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Spok ane 
Tacoma 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Number 


Capacity per 
10-Hour Day 


750, 750 


200 
200 
200 
300, 200 
30 
400 
100 


175 


100 


40) 
100 


120 


Remark 


*Not operate! **Por patching 
only 

For patching only 

For maintenance only 

Capacity unknown 

*Two 2,000-ton plants and one 


100-ton plant 


Only one operating 


= 
Na. 
100 
\uburt 100 
Bellingham 90.5 
Ellen 
Everet 
Hoqu 
SO > 
50 | 
100 
100 
| 100° 
50 
100 
66? = 
— 
500 ‘ 
155 
20** 
200 
1 5O 
1 250 
1 
1 250 
1 250 
1 160 
1 200 
1 250 
3 
1 1 245 
1 200 
2 250, 350 
1 150 
1 200 
50 
1 150 E 
1 625 
1 = 
| 
l 
l 70 
14 
1 
1 500 
1 
30 
Sprin -fi 
: er 125, 200 1 200 
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CAST IRON macns? 


*CORROSION RESISTING 


Why not sidestep 
corrosion in your 
SMALL mains as 
well as those 4” and 
larger? McWane 2” 
mains are cast tron 
mains. Corrosion resisting. Rustproof! Everlasting! 


*NO CUTTING EXPENSIVE PAVEMENTS 


When corrosion sets in, leaks begin and pumping costs mount. 
That means cutting expensive pavements to replace the worn 
pipe. An expense you never face when you lay your small mains 
with permanent, corrosion resisting cast iron pipe. 


“NO COSTLY REPLACEMENTS 


Time diminishes the value of nearly everything except cast iron 
pipe. That’s why it’s standard for underground mains. Cost? 
Only a few pennies more per foot than you pay for a short-lived 
substitute, Investigate! 


Sand Cast Inside and Outside 


CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


JOINTS—B&S BIRMINGHAM, ALA SIZES 14'THROUGH 12” 
PRECAULKED or THREADED Salt Lake’ City, San Prancises,” Los Angeles. 


DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 
For rent, tight, — iron water pipe 

y, joints Used on thousands of miles of pipe for % 


more than 21 years *** Not a failure anywhere. = 
A DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


SELF - CAULKING 
Main Sales Office: 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


JOINT COMPOUND 
General Offices and Works: W. Medford Sta., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMER CAN 
4 
" 
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if During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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A dmitting Trade Wastes to Sewers 


Part Il 


A Discussion of an Important Sewage Problem from the 
Standpoint of the Textile Industry 


Alternative Solutions of Problems of cases, be great. However, since industrial plants are 


hey as y often concentrated in a limited district, their wastes might 
Admission of Textile Wastes be collected and equalized in tanks located in the indus- 


to Sewers trial district. The equalized wastes could then be dis- 
charged into the sewer in proportion to the flow of do- 

The alternative solutions of problems involved in the  mestic sewage. 
admission of wastes to sewers are: The design of sewage works to treat without difficulty 


|. Preliminary treatment to reduce the pollution of in- the particular mixture of industrial waste and domestic 

dustrial wastes to the extent that trouble is not encoun- sewage is a very important method of handling liquid 

tered at ordinary municipal sewage-treatment plants. trade-waste disposal problems. The ways in which they 
2. Equalization and proportioning of flow at the mill may be done are exceedingly numerous. 

without preliminary treatment. | 
3. Planned programs of discharge so that acid wastes Legal Aspects of the Adsinsion of 


from one industry will neutralize alkaline wastes from 1s | \V P f S 
another before the mixed sewage reaches the treatmen rade astes to Oewers 


1e greatest objections to the admissio ade wastes 
Equalization of the character of the waste at the 5 J 
o sewers arise from the problems involved ir 
municipal treatment plant, without any equalization or I _ 1 the shitting 


of the major burden of expense of treating trade wastes 
from the manufacturer to the general taxpayer. One 


regulation at the mills. 

5. Design of treatment plant in order that it may 
purify the particular type of combination of industrial 
waste and domestic sewage which reaches the disposal 


view of this question is that the manufacturer is a large 
taxpayer in the community and is justly entitled to sewer- 


age service. However, sewage containing the manufac- 
turer's wastes is usually so much more expensive to purify 


works. 

In most cases a combination of these schemes will give 
the most economical results. The first plan, i.e., the pre- 
liminary treatment of all troublesome wastes, is frequent- 
ly adopted but is not necessarily the most economical so- 
lution, for in some cases a considerable burden of the ex- 
pense is imposed upon the manufacturer who discharges 
highly polluted wastes. 

A combination of the second and third plans for regu- 
lating the time and rate of discharge of wastes offers a way 
of reducing the overall cost of treatment. It does, how- 
ever, involve some expense to the manufacturer for tanks 
and automatic discharge devices. Since the wastes must 
be discharged when the rate of flow of domestic sewage is 
largest, this scheme may necessitate the use of larger sew- 
ers than might otherwise be required. In the United States the solution of the problem of fair 

Equalization of mixed-sewage characteristics at the distribution of expense is not difficult in states where all 
treatment plant is sometimes a more economical solution. sewer service and sewage treatment may be charged for 
This necessitates the use of very large holding tanks or in the same manner as water and light service. As charges 
reservoirs at the treatment plant. It has even been sug- for sewer service on a public utility basis become more 
gested that there be two tanks each equivalent to a full widely used, the problems will be much simplified. Again, 
day’s flow of sewage. There would be considerable dif- however, the manufacturer would usually have to pay for 
ficulty in preventing putrefaction in such tanks, and they sewer service at a rate which is commensurate with the 


than ordinary domestic sewage that a disproportionate 
amount of the expense is borne by other taxpayers. 


One method of equalizing the expense is to distribute a 
part of the extra cost among the manufacturers who turn 
the wastes into the sewers. The strength and quantity of 
each trade waste should be taken into account in figuring 
out the charge. The amount of taxes paid by the mill 
owner influences the charge, in that they entitle him to a, 
certain amount of free service. This scheme has been used! 
in England, and in many cities the manufacturer has the; 
choice of either giving his waste a certain amount of pre- 
liminary treatment or paying for the privilege of discharg- 
ing untreated wastes into the sewers. 6 


might be troublesome to de-sludge. difficulty and expense of treating his particular waste. 
Another scheme would be to bring all industrial wastes In England, under early laws, a large proportion of the 

to the municipal plant in a separate system of sewers and manufacturers obtained the privilege of discharging wastes 

to equalize the wastes and proportion them with the sew- into sewers, while the remainder were required to give 


age at the plant. This would require small equalizing their effluent complete purification before it could be dis- 
tanks. Moreover, there would be little difficulty in pre- charged into streams. Frequently the manufacturer who 
venting decomposition and nuisance in tanks where the was compelled to treat his waste had also to contribute 
industrial wastes are from textile industries. A modifica- through water rates or taxes to the treatment of the waste 
tion of this plan is used at the new Spindale, N. C.. of his competitor. This was overcome by local authorities 
plant. The cost of additional sewer lines would, in some entering into agreements with the manufacturers. The 
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34 MILES 
OF ENDURING 


CONCRETE PIPE 
ADDED TO ATLANTA'S 
SANITARY AND STORM 
SEWER SYSTEM 


Atlanta’s 7-million-dollar program, including 
new sewage treatment plants, new sanitary and 
storm sewers, extensions and outlets, is now 
nearing completion. 34 miles of concrete pipe 
ranging in size from 8 in. to 102 in. has already 
been placed under various WPA and FERA 
projects. 

Atlanta joins the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
Louisville, Detroit, Minneapolis and many other 
cities which rely on concrete for their sewers. 
Concrete pipe, like monolithic concrete, has 
proved its merits for a wide range of sewer 
types, sizes and conditions. It is strong and 
durable. Minimizes infiltration and leakage. |s 
moderate in cost and serves with little main- 
tenance. 


Whether your sewers are 12 ft. in diameter or 
a few inches, build them of concrete and be sure! 

Write for pipe bulletins on jacking concrete 
pipe, building pipe sewers in open cut, pipe 
in tunnel, subaqueous methods, and standard 
specifications of the A.S.T.M. 


' 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
| Please send me concrete pipe bulletins 9 to !4. ; 
1 Name 
Position 
Typical section of Atlanta’ snew concrete pipe sewers. A well-engineered and ' 
job with and Pipe is carefully bedded ' Address ' 
oa back-filled: joints made with portland cement mortar to minimize infiltration. be was ! ' 
2 executed by Works ress Administration of 4, District No. 5, in as ' s ; 
Clarke Donaldson, chief of construction and W. A. assistant chief 1 City tate. 
aa charge of sewers for City of Atlanta. ee ee 


When you write tor that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 
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quotation from an article by M. J. Hurley in the 


follow ay 
Proceedings of the Association of Managers of Sewage 
Dispos Works, England, sets forth the most important 
points overed in these agreements. 


“As -tated above, the whole of the liquid trade wastes of 
the Shipley urban district are now dealt with at the Coun- 
i's sewage works. The agreement with each manufacturer 
a matter for individual negotiation, but I give below the 


was ° 
main points covered in these agreements. 
“(3) The firm to remove grit and coarse solid matter to the 


satisfaction of the Council. 

“(4) The firm either to extract or not to extract grease 
from the effluent for the whole of the period of the agree- 
ment. The manufacturer is not given the power to extract the 
ease when the market is good and then turn the crude efflu- 
ent into the sewers when the market is less favorable. This 
clause is a safeguard in case the Council should at any time 
decide to install a grease-recovery plant. 

“(5) The temperature of the effluent as discharged to the 
Council's sewers not to be higher than 150 degrees F. 

“(9) Arrangements for assessing flows. In a few cases the 
trade effluent itself is metered, but more often the flow is based 
on the water consumption. In many cases the basis is six- 
.evenths of the total water consumption. 

“(10) The firm to pay at an agreed rate per thousand 
vallons of effluent discharged into the Council’s sewers. The 
charge is based in every case on the strength of the effluent 
to be treated. The prices for the principal trade effluents 
dealt with at Shipley are given below: 


Mixed effluent from dye 3%ed per 1,000 gals. 


(When considering these figures, it should be remembered that after ar- 
rival at the sewage works the liquid has to be pumped for treatment.) 
Nore.—1,000 Imperial gallons equals 1,200 U. S. gallons.] 


“This form of agreement has been found to ex- 
cellently. The clause as to removal of solids has only been to 
reduce treatment at the mills to a minimum to avoid danger 
of nuisance from smell.” 

Sanitary districts in the United States have for the most 
part been concerned with the problems of collecting and 
treating domestic sewage, but as the demand for better pro- 
lection of stream purity grows, these organizations will 
probably be called upon to deal with trade-waste problems 
in much the same manner as similar English local authori- 


serve 


hes, 

The regulations applied by city governments for the 
protection of sewers and municipal treatment plants a:e 
analogous to the English regulations quoted above. The 
Milwaukee, Wis., regulations and standards are an exam- 
ple of American practice. The Milwaukee Sewage Com- 
mission has the power to regulate the amount and kind of 
industrial waste discharged into the public sewer system. 
This Commission issues orders for removal or for pre- 
treatment of wastes according to the following set of 
standards: 
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“1. Removal, from industrial wastes, of such solids as tend 
to settle in sewers, restricting flows with the possibility of 
ultimate stoppage of flows. 

“2. Removal of pre-treatment of wastes containing active 
chemical ingredients, which through their activity result in 
destruction of sewer structures. 


“3. Removal or pre-treatment of wastes which may be 
deleterious either to the purification process or to the plant 
structure, 

“4. Removal from wastes of all free oils, greases, tarry and 
resinous substances. 

“5. Removal of wastes from sewers which may by their 
presence result in injury or death to men engaged in active 
sewer work. 

“6. Isolating from sewage such solids as are eliminated in 
process and later are discharged to the sewer as a means of 
disposal. 

“7. Removal of all uncontaminated waters from the general 
sewage flow, where storm sewers are available.” 


Each Local Situation an Individual 
Problem 


It should be emphasized that the problems involved in 
the question of discharge of industrial wastes into munici- 
pal sewers are very complicated, especially as regards the 
selection of the most economical solution. A complete 
and thorough study of the problems of each community i- 
required before the desirable solution can be selected. 

When studying problems of admission of trade wastes 
to sewers, the various wastes should be classed in one of 
the following four groups: 


1. Wastes that require no treatment. 

2. Wastes that require equalization of character and 
regulation of discharge. 

3. Wastes that require, in addition to equalization of 
character and regulation of discharge, some preliminary 
treatment. 

4. Wastes that should be excluded tzom the sewer. 


The group into which textile wastes fall depends upon 
local conditions, such as character of the particular waste. 
its volume in proportion to that of the domestic sewage. 
the total amount of industrial waste produced in the com- 
munity, the size of sewers available, the type of treatment 
plant used and other factors. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. With but a few slight changes, the material for this 
article is taken from “Textile Waste Treatment and Recovery,” pub 
lished by the Textile Foundation, Inc., Washington, D. C., price $1.00 
Readers of THe American City will recognize in this series of articles a 
very genuine desire on the part of manufacturers, as far as the textile 
industry is concerned, to cooperate in a solution of the trade waste prob 
The approach is socially acceptable and presents an economical solu 
both individual problem. 


lem. 


tion for parties concerned in each 


The Sewage Bug—Long May He Slave! 


We see and hear and read a lot about 


\ JE “sewage men” should not disdain 
and nonchalantly shrug 

When credit is accorded our good friend 
the “sewage bug.” 

No bugs—no trickling filters—no acti- 
vated sludge— 

No digesters to change foul stuff to black 
and tarry fudge. 

Why, many sewage-treatment 
would not be worth a hoot 

If we didn’t have those little bugs to get 
in there and root! 


plants 


Our job’s to keep them healthy and fit 
to do their work 

And if we just do our part right. the 
bugs will never shirk. 

The temperature, pH and 
oxygen controls 

Must be maintained with vigilance. These 
bugs are choosy souls! 

Sometimes it nearly drives us “bugs” to 
keep the bugs content, 

But when we do, it shows up in 
treated effluent. 


and 


fe rd 


the 


—From The Digester, edited by W. H. Wisely, Assistant Sanitary Engineer, Division of Sanitary Engineering, Illinois Department of Public Health 


the operator. 

How he does this and he does that as 
trouble terminator. 

But when you get right down to facts, 
here’s one you can’t deny 

Our plants would fail without the bugs 
no matter how we'd try. 

We need the bugs and they need us in 
our strange occupation. 

The answer sums up in one word. That’s 


right-COOPERATION! 
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“Lynchburg Castings” 
have something on the ball 


Maybe it's our many years of specialized experience—maybe it's 
our modern equipment, enabling us to make quick deliveries — or — 
maybe it's a combination of both that rates “Lynchburg” so high 
with eminent engineers. . . For that difficult "Special" job — write, 
wire or phone “Lynchburg” for quick estimates. 


Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings. From 4" to 54." 
Cast Iron Flanged Pipe. From 3" to 84." 
Cast Iron Flanged Fittings & Flanges. From |" to 84." 
Super-de Lavaud Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe. 


Special lron Castings for the Chemical Industry 


Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
General Office: Lynchburg, Virginia 


Peoples Gas Building 50 Broad Street, 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


LOW TOTAL COST 
of operation has been the objective in developing 


@ De Laval 12 in. 
pumps to handle 
2080 g.p.m. each 
of sludge contain- 
ing one per cent 
of solids. 


The INITIAL EFFICIENCY IS HIGH |  ONEERS. INC: 


and long sustained, primarily due to the De Laval 
Labyrinth Wearing Rings, which are used in all 
cases. As compared with older pumps, the higher 
efficiencies now obtained will repay the cost of 
De Laval pumps in a short time. Renewable wear- 
ing parts are used at all points subject to wear. 
As the pumps are built to limit gages, these parts 
are interchangeable and renewals ordered by num- 
ber can be installed at minimum expense and with- 
out delay. 


Should you locate Jeff Corydon and this trailer in ot city, let 
him demonstrate the MODERN WAY OF FEEDING CHEMIC- 
ALS. Or write for Bulletin ‘‘PH.’ 


Each pump is guaranteed as to characteristics 
and operation and is tested at our Works. 
3201 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J 
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The Community Recreation 
System of Decatur 


Decatur, Itu.—The flourishing recrea- 
tion program of Decatur is an outstand- 
ing example of what can be done by 
focusing the attention of all groups and 
individuals on the value of public recrea- 
tion and making them a part of it by en- 
listing their help. This city, with a pop- 
ulation of 57,510, now has a permanent 
tax-supported Community Recreation As- 
sociation, the 18 playgrounds of which 
had. last summer, an attendance of 750.- 
0) from among the 12,000 school chil- 
dren and an unknown number of adults. 

The Superintendent of the system, 
Charles K. Brightbill, pays high tribute 
to the work done by H. Ray Myers, a 
member of the Recreation Board in this 
city. who created and fostered the initial 
interest, helped to secure funds for facili- 
ties and leadership, and pointed out the 
better use that could be made of what 
the schools and parks could offer. On 
several occasions, the City Commission, 
the Park and School Boards and officials 
of the Recreation Association were called 
together to discuss aid for recreation and 
the use of available facilities. All groups 
cooperated wholeheartedly. 

The plan for lighting Decatur’s play- 
grounds was conceived by Mr. Myers. 
who was largely instrumental in securing 
the necessary financial foundation. Know- 
ing that a play area equipped for night 
activities would draw crowds and increase 
public interest, he persisted until the first 
playground was lighted. Donations were 
received from industrial clubs, the Police 
and Fire Departments and neighborhood 
parent clubs. Labor for the erection of 


the lights was supplied by the city. Four 
additional grounds were lighted that first 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS IN ONE OF DECATUR’S 
FLOODLIGHTED PLAYGROUNDS 


Forward Steps 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


year, by financial aid from service clubs 
and individuals. This year two more play 
areas have been equipped with flood- 
lights. 

Upon engaging trained leadership, an 
effort was made to obtain Government 
financial aid, and from the Works Prog- 
ress Administration funds were secured 
which made a good program possible. 
For five days each week, from 9:00 A. M. 
to noon, and from 1:00 to 4:00 P. M., a 
broad program of constructive activities 
is carried on in all the city’s playgrounds. 
Some ef the grounds have night programs 
under great floodlights until 9:30 P. M. 
There are 48 paid directors in charge of 
the various programs. Baseball and 
other mature sports are enjoyed on the 
larger grounds; softball and less stren- 
uous games for an intermediate class on 
other grounds; and activities for children 
only are held during the morning and 
afternoon sessions at the play centers. 

There are stunts for boys and girls; 
children’s games; nature study; handi- 
craft; story telling; puppetry; music; 
horseshoe pitching; croquet; paddle ten- 
nis; box hockey; a rhythm band for 
small children; folk dancing; and vari- 
ous types of tournaments. Concerts 
given by the Decatur WPA band are a 
feature. A picnic service is available, 
and kits of equipment for games. 
Sprinkling showers have been set up for 
use by children during extremely hot 
weather. The Y. M. C. A. makes its 
swimming pool available for boys who 
are registered at the playgrounds. Public 
dances are held weekly in the park 
pavilions. 

All but four of the playgrounds have 
organized parents’ clubs. Staff meetings 
are held each Saturday morning at the 
Association’s headquarters. Periodical 
inspection tours of the grounds are 


made by civic groups, led by recreation 
officials. 

This year the Community Recreation 
Association plans to have a program 
centering around the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, with all activities culminating 
in a Lincoln pageant at the close of the 
ten-weeks session. 


WILLIAM H. HERRING 


A Bridge of Flowers 


SHELBURNE Mass.—lIn the sum- 
mer months of every year, this village 
cultivates a spot of such beauty that few 
nature resist dedicating 


poets of can 


their verse to it, a bridge laden with 
bloom and trailing vines. 
The village of Shelburne Falls con 


sists of two small towns, Shelburne and 
Buckland, divided by the Deerfield River. 
Two bridges cross this river a few yards 
apart, one on the famous Mohawk Trail, 
and the other an abandoned trolley 
bridge which carries the water mains 
from one town to the other. In 1929, 
Walter Burnham, now deceased, spoke 
to his wife of the possibility of beautify 
ing the weed-covered bridge. She took 
the idea to the Woman’s Club, and it 
found immediate and enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Committees were appointed, and 
money was raised by subscriptions. <A 
well-known nursery was called in for 
advice, and soon plans were drawn up, 
blueprints made, and the work underway. 
On the north side of the bridge a fence 
was put up as the foundation for a vine 
windbreak. The vines now extend the 
length of the 400-foot bridge. Along the 
north side of the gravel walk are planted 
hardy perennials, and on the south the 
annuals are set out. 
The Chairman of 
Flowers” 


the “Bridge of 
Committee gives hours of her 


EVERWEAR PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT AS USED 


IN DECATUR 
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Thousands of hours of preliminary testing proved iB 
THE STERLING CRANKLESS DIESEL ENGINE 


built under 


“MICHELL CRANKLESS ENGINE” 


patents 


Service reports state: 

“IL recently inspected both engines, and 
found all injection nozzles clean and free from 
carbon, One piston was removed and the head 
was absolutely clean and no hard carbon was 
baked on it as I have observed on other 
Diesels, and the rings were free. 

“Several slipper pads removed for inspection 
showed the babbitt on these pads to be gray, 
with no bright spots or signs of wear, and 
without any cracking due to high bearing pres- 
sures. The babbitt on these pads looked iden- 
tical with the babbitt on new pads and as 
though they had never been used. | measured 
the clearance on all slipper pads and found 
them identical with the original clearances, 
with no sign of wear on either pad or slant 
dise surfaces. The slant dises were absolutely 
free from any marking or scratching.” 


Installation of 2 STERLING crankless Diesel engines in Ameri- 
ean lee Company plant, Sacramento, California. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
ome Office an 


He d Plant rane ce 
1270 Niagara St, BUFFALO, N. Y. Dept. C-1l 900 Chrysler Bldg. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


EXPANDING ROOT CUTTER & SEWER CLEANE 


Open and in action removing roots and caked sediment like this. 


It Fits in on Every Sewer Cleaning 


will clean the entire sewer wall, top, and sides as well Adjusted in 30 seconds to fit any sewer from 6 to 30 
as the bottom, cutting and removing the roots and inches. 

caked sediment, putting the sewer system in almost 

100% clean condition. Write for our new catalog on complete sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 108 EAST WALNUT ST., NAPPANEE, IND. 


KENNEDY 


SAFETOP FIRE HYDRANTS 


Extra large standpipes; simple, straight-line operating mechanism; smooth elbow 
and nozzle curves; specially long-wearing valve and gasket materials; flood-proof 
and frost-proof. The Patented Safety Breakable Section permits speedy, economical 
repairs if broken in a smashing collision. 


NEWTYPE WATER GATES 


Built to A.W.W.A. Specifications. All parts amply strong, with simple, positive and 
dependable operating mechanism. Built in sizes up to 60 in. and for manual, gear, 
electric motor, or hydraulic cylinder control. 


Send for Bulletins 
THE KENNEDY VALVE MFG. CO.., Elmira, N. Y. 


Do you mention THe AMerican City? Please do. 
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THE BRIDGE OF FLOWERS IN SHELBURNE FALLS 


time to the supervision of the gardening 
work. The expenses were covered dur- 
ing the first few years by money raised 
on benefit food sales, dinners, etc., but 
now contributions are just about suff- 
cient. The whole village is extremely 
proud of what is believed to be the only 
one of the kind—its “Bridge of Flowers.” 
ELEANOR BENJAMIN, 
Corresponding Secretary, Woman’s Club. 


A Wisconsin City 
Eliminates the Hand- 
Bill Nuisance 


South MitwauKker, Wis.—Probably 
every American city of any size has at 
some time or other made an attempt to 
eliminate, or at least abate, the nuisance 
of having advertising handbills clutter up 
the doorways of apartment houses or the 
porches and lawns of private homes. It 
is well known that the United States Post 
Office Department has ruled against stuff- 
ing handbills into private mail-boxes in 
homes or apartment houses. At least one 
Milwaukee apartment-house owner has 
provided a separate pigeonhole in a 
homemade wall cabinet in the lobby, so 
that each tenant can claim or destroy his 
lot of circulars each day. Of course, in 
many apartment-house lobbies there is 
not sufficient room to install a special 
cabinet for handbills. 

It has remained for the South Milwau- 
kee city authorities to take drastic action 
to eliminate the delivery of handbills and 
circulars entirely, if the apartment-house 
owner or home-owner will apply to his 
house entrance a special plate, furnished 
by the city, reading as follows: 

“Oficial Notice! Ne Handbills. Or- 


dinance No. 212. City of South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.” 


The plate is black and silver, and the 
householder is expected to install it 
above or below the doorbell, as shown in 
the illustration. In this case the City 
Clerk. H. W. Dahling, is applying one of 


“OFFICIAL NOTICE! NO HANDBILLS” 


the first of the plates on the wall of an 
apartment house in South Milwaukee. 
Shortly after the passing of the hand- 
bill ordinance, more than 40 applications 
had been received at the City Hall, and, 
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with additional applications coming in 
every day. the majority of South Milwau 
kee residences and apartment houses will 
shortly have been supplied with the spe 
cial plates. 


There is no charge for the plates. M1 
Dahling explains that the cost of the 


plates is more than covered by the in- 
come to the city from the license fee 
charged all handbill distributors; that is, 
$1 per permit. At the time of the distri- 
bution of the first plates, 25 handbills 
distributors had been licensed in South 
Milwaukee. Violators of the ordinance 
are subject to a $25 fine. 

In connection with the new ordinance 
covering handbills. Police Chief Frank 
Briesemeister declared: “The people who 
do not want to be bothered by handbills 
are certainly not getting them, if the lack 
of complaints and arrests is any indica- 
tion,” 

City Clerk Dahling, discussing the same 
subject, said: “Since the new ordinance 
was put into effect, we have not had a 
complaint of violation by handbill dis- 
tributors, and no arrests have been made 
under this ordinance.” 

Joun E. Huser. 


The Newest Major Grade- 


Separation Project 
in Texas 


Tyzter, Texas.—The formal opening of 
the new $312.740 Poplar-Beckham over- 
pass was held in this city on June 25. 
Miss Gertrude Anne Windsor, Queen of 
the Texas Rose Festival, cut the beautiful 
“garland of roses.” allowing the first 
trafic to pass over the 1,325-foot span. 
State Highway. city, county, Chamber of 
Commerce and other officials attended 
the ceremony. The principal address 
was given by R. L. Bobbitt, Chairman 
of the Highway Commission, who was 
introduced by County Judge Brady 
Gentry. Oscar Burton, President of the 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce, was master 
of ceremonies, and Will B. Marsh, a for- 
mer Tyler citizen, represented the city 
on the program. 

This is one of the major grade-sep- 
aration projects in Texas. The whole 


THE POPLAR-BECKHAM OVERPASS IN TYLER, TEXAS 
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HEALTH 


Tre popularity of any Swim Pool— = 
municipal, club or private — depends / 
upon the condition of the water. To be 4 
safe, pool water should be 
crystal-clear and kept in constant circu- bar j 
lation. / / 
Graver Swim Pool equipment insures (//, 
water that is actually "pure enough to b/ 
drink.” Graver units are the result of : 
years of sound engineering and de- 
signing experience. y, 
MUNICIPALITIES . . . COUNTRY / 
CLUBS ... ESTATE OWNERS... 7 
If you are planning a pool, be sure to 7 
send for the Graver Book on Design, 


+ Construction and Operation of Modern b ae 
oe Pools. It is chuck full of first-hand data # 
presented in an interesting, comprehen- 7 
sive way. You may have a copy on &: vA 
request. 
GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. }, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Hl. uf 


Catasauqua, Pa. East Chicago, Ind. 


SPARLING 


MAIN-LINE 
METERS 


¥ 


Economical 
Maintenance 


v 
Sizes 
2" to 60" 
and larger 
v 
30-Day 


Trial 
If Desired 


PROVEN METERS 


The Sparling is a velocity type meter, 
registering directly in gallons, cubic feet 
or any other volumetric unit desired. Bulletin 

Simple, sturdy construction of long 
wearing, corrosion-free materials. 


All parts interchangeable. 


With auxiliary Indicator-Recorder, 
permanent records of hourly, daily and 
weekly water production and distribu- 
tion are provided. 


*«SPARLING 


Type 
945-951 N. Maio St., Los Angeles 
Indicator 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI Totalizer 


CHICAGO 


Recorder 
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Write for this 
bulletin containing the very 
latest data on Steel Grandstands 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 3412 NEVILLE ISLAND DES MOINES, IA., 913 TUTTLE ST 


MURDOCK Outdoor 
BUBBLE FONT 


Popular with Boards of Education, Park Supts., 
fj Waterworks Supts., Health Officials and Recrea- 
tional Directors, beoause it is 


TROUBLE-PROOF 


Will not freeze Will not rust 
Self-draining Non-squirting 
Lowest upkeep cost 
Modern type bubbler extends well above rim of 
basin so latter may overflow in case of drain stop- 

page. 
If you desire to modernize old Murdock fountains, 
write for complete information to 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati Since 1853 Ohio 


Patented 


take chances on any—but the accepted standard. A 
tented aerator-mixer with a trade-mark registered in 
. S. Patent Office to give you assurance you are get- 
ting the Aer-O-Mix that positively aspirates or inhales 
air or other gases in finely divided bubbles through 
multiple tubes—and provides, simultaneously, intimate 
mixing of liquid with chemicals or with .other liquids 
Gravity or motor-driven operation. Inside or outside 
installations. Small space requirements. 
IN WATER, SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT 


Write for new Ulustrated folder 


Vogt Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 1122, Louisville, Ky. 


Why not remember to mention Taz Amenican City? 
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_ spanning the Cottonbelt Rail- 
yay yards, is lighted with sodium vapor 
jights. It is the outstanding lighting 
f its kind in the Southwest. 
HAROLD J. BRYANT, 


( ral Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
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Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Rill Scheduled to Pass in 
Amended Form 


S this issue goes to press, word from 

d Washington indicates the probability 
of early passage by both houses of Con- 
cress of the Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Rill in amended form. The original 
terms of the bill were outlined in THE 
American Crty for March, 1937, page 87. 
On July 23 the Senate Committee on Ed- 
ycation and Labor reported the bill with 
amendments as suggested by the Pres- 
ident and by some members of the Com- 
mittee. The American Federation of 
Housing Authorities outlines the bill in 
its amended form as follows: 

The financial provisions direct the 
United States Housing Authority to sell 
its bonds, guaranteed by the United 
States, in the amount of $700,000,000, 
and during the next three years to “make 
loans to public housing agencies, to as- 
sist the development, acquisition, or ad- 
ministration of low-rent housing or slum 
clearance projects by such agencies. 
Such loans may cover the total cost of a 
project and shall bear interest at not 
less than the going Federal rate at the 
time the loan is made. The amortization 
period is 60 years. In addition to loans. 
the United States Housing Authority is 
empowered to make annual contributions 
to public housing agencies in order to 
achieve low rentals. There is an appro- 
priation of $26,000,000 to cover annual 
grants and administrative expenses for 
the first three years. 

As an alternate method, the bill now 
offers a plan which the local authorities 
may accept if they prefer it; namely, a 40 
per cent outright capital grant of which 
25 per cent would come from the appro- 
priation, and 15 per cent from unemploy- 
ment relief funds; a 20 per cent con- 
tribution from the local authority, and 
the remaining 40 per cent a loan from 
the United States Housing Authority. 

The New York Times, July 26, says 
editorially: 

“The Wagner-Steagall bill ought to pass both 
houses at this session. It is too important to be 
lost in the shuffle as Congress strains to get home. 
Perhaps it is hot in Washington, but not so hot 
or « menacing to health as life in the worst 
slums of our great cities.” 


Recent City Manager 
Appointments 


0. M. Lanham, City Manager of 
Rome, Ga. from 1933 to 1937, has 
been appointed first City Manager 
of Moultrie, Ga. He took office 
July 15. 


Leicester W. O’Connor succeeds 
Frank W. Haines as City Manager of 
Dexter, Maine. 

Crarence E. 
Director, International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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Tax Work Speeded 50 Per Cent 


Comments from Two Officials of the Township 


of Union, N. J. 


Valuations Ready 
Three Months Sooner 


The town of Union, N. J., has been 
growing so rapidly, during the last twelve 
years especially, that we simply had to 
install modern office equipment or hire 
more help than we could afford. 

Incorporated as a municipality in 1808, 
the township of Union slumbered along 
as a farming community while large 
cities grew up around us. Workers 
from these cities found Union a con- 
venient home town, so that population 
tripled during the ten years 1924-29, was 
16,445 in 1930, and now totals 20,000. 
There are 13,000 parcels. As an indica- 
tion of real-estate activity, a plat in the 
center of town was broken into 32 sub- 
divisions for the next appraisal. 

Even four years ago the job of book- 
keeping was becoming chaotic, so we pur- 
chased a Burroughs bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Then, in 1935, an Addressograph 
was installed. 

All tax work theretofore had been per- 
formed by hand. The Assessor did, and 
still does, all the field work, beginning 
the second week of August, and, before 
the advent of the machines, completing it 
in the second week of December. Mean- 
while, he would have to spend half his 
time in the cflice in checking the work. 
The book was turned over to the County 
Tax Board on January 10, as the state 
law prescribes. Now, having available 
the accuracy and speed of the addressing 
machine, the field work is finished by the 
third week in October. Beginning Oc- 
tober 15, the book is run off on the Ad- 
dressograph in four days, and it is fin- 
ished November 15. The figures include 
land value, improvement, personal valu- 
ation, household furnishings’ exemption 
of $100, veterans’ exemption of $500, 
total net value. 

An important incidental advantage 
thus gained is that the Assessor can fur- 
nish the Tax Collector with the new val- 
uations in time for them to be used in 
making the bills for the first two quar- 
ters of the next year, which are sent out 
December 1. Under the old system, 
these valuations were not ready in time. 
Also, under the old system, no change in 
ownership taking place after the book 
was started in August could be included, 
as they can under the machine system. 


After the County Tax Board strikes 
the tax rate, the book is returned to the 
Assessor, who sets up the rate in the 
bookkeeping machine, and the total tax 
is inserted for each item. By hand it 
took a month to do this; it now requires 
three days. The book or tax roll jis 
turned over to the Collector in April. 
Without the addressing machine, the As- 
sessor would have required three typists 
instead of one. 


Roy E. Kircuete, 


Former Secretary. Board of Assessors 


Old and New Billing, 


Posting, Addressing 


Under the old system we received the 
tax duplicate each year as typed by the 
Then we would have to type 
write all the bills; and all special assess- 
ment bills, some twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand per year, had to be made out the 
same way. 

To determine the debt against any 
property, if it could be done at all with- 
out formal search, it was necessary to 
look through a number of tax dupli- 
cates of previous years and through from 
one to ten special assessment ledgers. 
Meanwhile, the taxpayers would wait two 
or three hours or come back later. Now 
it can be done in fifteen minutes, 

In preparing tax searches, which cost 
$2 and consumed anywhere from three 
hours to two days, it was necessary to go 
through the tax duplicates for twenty 
years. A search now takes half an hour, 
and this eventually will be reduced to 
ten minutes. To check searches, not 
only had this same performance to be 
gone through, but in addition it was 
necessary to refer to all the special-as- 
sessment ledgers. The same work was 
required once a year in the case of pre- 
paring tax sales, of which there are 
about 700 from a delinquent list of 2,500. 
Delinquents were dunned by hand. We 
had difficulty in finding right addresses. 

The town was growing so rapidly and 
the hand methods involved so much de- 
tail that the work was becoming chaotic. 
A larger personnel would not have served 
here, because only a limited number 
could use the records at the same time. 
A new system was necessary. 

The Burroughs machine is now used 
for tax-billing. Thus all calculations 
are made mechanically, speeding work 
and guaranteeing accuracy. 


Assessor. 


Payments are first recorded in the daily 
cash book and then posted to the proper 
tax or special-assessment ledger card. 
This one process is a noteworthy labor- 
saver, for it eliminates duplicate posting. 
The bookkeeper who formerly spent most 
of the day posting receipts from the cash 
book to the tax or assessment ledger ac- 
counts is now employed on other duties. 

A Burroughs receipting machine gives 
taxpapers a check to the receipt for their 
payments. In additien to making out 
the tax duplicate, the Addressograph is 
used on the bill, on the sales list and 
sales notices, and on the certificate of tax 
sale. The saving effected is not only in 
the cost of additional typists, but in ac- 
curacy, neatness, and legibility. 

The entire system, which has speeded 
up our work 50 per cent, has received a 
very favorable from the tax- 
payers, and it is worth noting that the 
tax office is the one municipal office that 
universally is in contact with the public. 


response 


Frep Watson, 
Clerk, Tax Department, Union, N. J. 
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The Henihes County Pa- 
trol—one of Ohio's finest 
—_ Ch as. B. Coddington, 
Supt., and Sheriff Geo. 
Lutz; with their Harley- 
Davidson equipment. 


Cincinnati’s famous Hamilton County Patrol, like 
so many others the nation over, rides on Harley- 
Davidson Radio-equipped Motorcycles. The 
smooth, trouble-free operation of the Harley- 
Davidson Radio equipment has drawn special 
praise from Sheriff George Lutz. 


No single factor in the nation’s great battle against 
crime and traffic violators has been more important 
than the superb performance of Harley-Davidson mo- 
torcycles. In actual service over many years they have 
; proved themselves the king of all motorcycles. . . . Phone the 
anes | Harley-Davidson Dealer near you. Ask him to bring over one of 
the new 1937 models for your inspection. It has highly desirable 
features and advantages which cannot be found in any other make. 
Or write us for literature describing the great Harley-Davidson line. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Trattic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave., New York 


Paul | 


Green, Chairman; John T. Gibala, Vice-Chairman; William C 
eB sh Mecllraith, Donald M. McNeil, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mite hell, P. Taylor, Raybum Hoffman 


Brandes, Otte K 


Gel Behind Driver Education in 
the High Schools 


That is the place to start to make American citizens conscious of the fact that this 
is a nation of fast-moving vehicles 
By BURTON W. MARSH 
Director, Safety and Traffic Engineering Department, 
American Automobile Association, Washington, >. €. 


DUCATORS increasingly urge that 

expert driving plus a_ practical 

knowledge of traffic safety be taught 
in the high schools. Not all boys and 
girls will become automobile drivers; 
hut all are pedestrians and thus sub- 
the laws and menaces of the 
Many will become mayors, police 
oficers, judges, and all will become 
voters. Sound traffic instruction of the 
young should develop a generation of 
automotive-minded people. 

The place to start is in the community, 
where the schools are. The mayor, the 
council, the police and fire chiefs, as 
well as the board of education and the 
trafie engineer, need to get behind the 
idea of trafic and driving instruction in 
the schools. It is now operative in some 
5,000 high schools in about half of the 
states. 


ject to 
streets. 


Ob jectives 


What are the objectives of a sound 


program in high schools? Educators 
have indicated that the program must do 
the following four things: 

1. Produce an understanding of the 
physical, mental and emotional character- 
isties which affect a driver or a person 
afoot. Individuals should also be in- 
formed of any such deficiencies which 
they may have, and should know what 
can be done about them. Generally, cor- 
rections can be made, or the person can 
compensate while driving or walking for 
incorrectable deficiencies. 

2. Provide knowledge of sound driv- 
ing and walking practices, 

3. These sound practices must be de- 
veloped into habits and skills. 

4. Proper attitudes must be developed 
so that the individual will accept his re- 
sponsibilities to use streets and highways 
lairly and wisely, and so that he will 
‘upport progressive programs of highway 
‘evelopment. traffic engineering, legisla 
tion, enforcement and education. 


How Attained? 


Obvi usly, an occasional talk or motion 

picture on trafhe will not suffice. There 
must be a well-organized program in- 
volving the proper use of: 


1. Testing devices to detect any phys- 
ical, mental and emotional deficiencies 
which affect driving. 

2. suitable textbook. Two have 
been prepared and are being widely used 

—“Sportsmanlike Driving.” by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, and “Man 
and the Motor Car.” by the National Con- 
servation Bureau. 

3. Validated tests to indicate the 
progress which has been made through 
textbook study, class discussions, “learn- 
by-doing” projects, and reading of refer- 
ence materials, 

4. Demonstration and instruction in 
a car by a trained instructor. 

It is obvious that best results will be 
obtained by teachers who are specially 
trained. Two experienced educators on 
the AAA staff, Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, 
and Dr. F. R. Noffsinger, have therefore 
been devoting much of their time to train- 
ing teachers. Summer courses 
were offered this year at twelve colleges 
and four Indian Service Schools: 


session 


University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
A. & M. College of Station. 
Texas 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 

Rutgers Unviersity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


Texas, College 


Individual instruction has also been 
given to teachers in several cities, includ- 
ing Birmingham, and Portland. 
Maine. 


City Officials Can Help 


City officials will recognize that their 
jobs will be easier and that they will be 
able to accomplish more of their traffic 
objectives with trained drivers and pedes- 
trians, and with the public support which 
it is a main objective of the AAA pro- 
gram to develop. How can you help? 

A suitable place for learning and prac- 
tice is very important. The city engineer 
can help select a suitable little-used street 
or off-street space and can show ingenuity 
in the development of such a space to 
provide essential features without exces- 


Jelinik, Burton W. Marsh, William R. McConochie, 


sive cost. Drawings and descriptive data 
concerning either type of learning-place 
will be furnished by AAA Clubs or the 
American Automobile Association. 

Police officials can be effective in 
showing classes their accident spot map 
and demonstrating in a “staged” accident 
how accident investigation is carried out. 

Teachers and students will up- 
to-date local information on accidents 
and their causes, major trafic regulations, 
both state and local, pedestrian problems. 
highway construction and maintenance 
methods and {4 popular demon- 
stration would prove how poorly we see 
pedestrians at night. 

Mayors, city managers, and other mu- 
nicipal officials can easily devise ways of 
participating in the inauguration of such 


want 


costs, 


modern courses and in giving special rece- 
ognition to students successfully complet- 
ing them. 


MARKINGS ON LEARNERS’ STREETS 
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The Western Electric 14 Type Transmitter gives you nine 


channels for zone and interzone radio telegraph service, plus 


another channel for local radio telephone service. Frequen- 


; cies are selected instantly by dialing. Power output is 500 FEATURES 
i watts telegraph — 400 watts telephone. 2 
» Frequency Range: Preadjustment to any 10 frequencies in range 
Like the many other types of Western Electric equipment of 2 to 18.1 megacycles. 
—to meet varying police requirements of states, counties, Frequency Stability: Within 0.025%, of assigned frequency. 
ss Quarts Plate: Low temperature coefficient quartz plates which do 


not require heater circuit. 


cities and small towns—the 14 type has proved its 24 hour- 
Remote Control: Remote frequency selection and starting and 


a-day dependability in actual service. hee, 
, For full details: Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, Monitoring: Aural monitoring of trans- Vy] 7 
mitter output and visual indication of 


percentage modulation. 


New York—or Graybar’s nearest branch. 


Please do. 


Do you mention Tae AMerican City? 
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Cleveland Traffic 


Committee Reports 


THAT can be done to so mark and 
\\ illuminate permanent safety zones 
that they will not constitute an abnormal 
night hazard? 

‘Analysis shows that over 95 per cent 
of the fatal and serious collisions with 
permanent safety zones have occurred at 
night. 

The subcommittee recommends a more 
eflective style of buttress painting. more 
frequent washings and paintings of the 
huttresses and stanchions, more frequent 
cleanings of the lights and replacements 
of the bulbs, and a markedly improved 
method of buttress floodlighting along 
with improvements in the design of the 


buttresses. 
Street-Sign Legibility 


The subcommittee recommends the use 
of street-name signs having larger letters 
of amore legible type. These should be 
installed at such horizontal and vertical 
angles that they are illuminated by near- 
by street lamps. 

In the employment of Stop, Stow, 
WarNING, and stated-speed signs, the sub- 
committee recommends standardization. 
In many cases speed studies are needed 
i» determine the proper sign to be used 
at a given point. For such studies we 
have obtained from the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America an experimental photo- 
cell device which automatically records 
the speed of passing traffic in various 
speed groups. This device is now avail- 
/ able for the use of city trafic engineers 
for the various types of speed studies 
pertinent to this work. 


Tral fic Signals and Control System 


The subcommittee recommends more 
frequent cleanings of the traffic-signal 
lenses and reflectors, regular replace- 

- ments of the lamp bulbs, and the use of 


lamp bulbs of proper voltage rating. 
Smoother traffic flow and greater safety 
can undoubtedly be obtained by changes 
7 in the trafie-control system and in the 


type of signal. These are matters requir- 
ing careful study by the traffic engineers. 

Recommended Procedure 

When the Cleveland Traffic Committee 
was organized, the city had no traffic engi- 
neer, and it was important that traffic- 
engineering activities be included in 
order that the safety program might be 
comprehensive. We have undertaken to 
pinch-hit in this traffic-engineering work. 
Cleveland now has two capable traffic 


engineers. These engineers are rather 
responsible for the activities 
originally assigned to our subcommittee. 
The initiation and direction of such ac- 
tivities now properly belong to them. 
After consultation with Vurnon John- 
son, we recommend that our subcommit- 
tee be regarded as an advisory group. 
The city traffic engineers may call upon 
us at any time, individually or collective- 
ly, for consultation and for such assist- 


directly 


AUGUST, 


for 


ance as we can render in the laboratory 
and in the field. This plan of organiza- 
tion is patterned closely after that which 
has proved so successful in reducing 
trafie accidents in Milwaukee and else- 
where. We believe it will prove equally 
effective in Greater Cleveland. 
Kirk M. Rew. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Lighting. 

lraffic Signals and Sign- 
Presented to the Executive Committee of th 


Cleveland Safety Council on June 8, 1937 


Auto Industry Grants 
$35,000 for Police Salety 
A GRANT of $35.000 to be spent this 


year in promoting automobile acci- 
dent prevention activities among Amer- 
ican police departments has been made 
to the Safety Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 1827 Or- 
rington Avenue, Evanston, Ill... by the 
\utomotive Safety Foundation, New York. 
according to an announcement by Lieut. 
F. M. Kreml, Director of the police organ- 
ization. The grant represents more than 
a 100 per cent increase over the sum of 
$17.000 which was provided the organiza- 
tion by the Foundation for the previous 
vear. 


CENTER PARKING? 


Suggestions have been made in 
some quarters that the removal of 
ear tracks and attendant loading 
zones in congested business areas 
offers 


opportunity for utilization of the 


of some of our cities an 
center of the street for parking 
purposes. Apparently there exists 
a difference of opinion on this 
point. What do The 
City readers think of center park- 
ing? 

Please address Editorial Depart- 
ment, The City, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


American 
Sir 
Let’s have your opinion. 


American 


Teach Traffic to Engineers 


HE Committee on Traffic Control of 

the American Public Works Associa- 
tion is undertaking the project of having 
municipalities, counties and states desig- 
nate a specific engineer to whom all traffic 
engineering problems will be referred. 
City. county or state engineers are invited 
to select an assistant engineer, get neces- 
sary approvals, and make it known that 
John Doe is to handle traffic engineering 
matters. 

How can such an engineer obtain spe- 
cialized training? President Thomas 
Buckley has authorized the Association to 
cooperate in a course in Traffic Engi- 
neering being sponsored at Harvard Uni- 
versity August 16 to 28 by the Harvard 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research and 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers. Tui- 
tion, $10. Men can live inexpensively in 
dormitory rooms. 

Burton W. Marsu, 


Tra fhe Control, 
Association. 


Chairman, Committee on 


American Public Works 


1937 


Flash Units on Salety 
Zones 


HE city of 

chased 49 flashing units for installa 
tion on the modern-type safety zone on 
some of the principal thoroughfares of 
Detroit. There are amber lights 
with one double-contact flasher at the end 
of the zone facing oncoming trafic. The 
lights operate 24 hours a day. This lights 
the zone sufficiently to acquaint the ap 
proaching driver with the nature of the 
cbstacle. but than that is 
tended to function as a piece of signal 


Detroit has recently pul 


two 


other not mn 


MODERN SAFETY ZONES IN DETROIT 
Top—Rear view, showing plow-point construction 
ind the two amber blinker lights with a red re 
flector lens below them. Bottom—Raised platform 

and protective side metal enclosure 


equipment, as is the case with our signal 
lights. 

The island is built of eight one-beam 
posts placed at 11-foot intervals, making 
a zone 88 feet long. The plow point is 6 
feet long, giving an overall length of 94 
feet. which is the standard length adopted 
by this city for safety zones. 

A, 


Commissioner, Police 
Detroit, Mich 


PICKERT, 
Departme nt 


Fellowships lor Policemen 
20m eight to twelve fellowships, car- 


rying stipends ranging from $500 to 
$1.000, will enable policemen in active 
service to study problems in street traffic 
control and automobile accident preven- 
tion at the Northwestern University Traffic 
Safety Institute, Oct. 18, 1937-June, 1938. 
This has been made possible by a grant 
of $10.000 by the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. and the American Motorists 
Insurance Co., co-sponsors of the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Police Training. 
to enable a picked group of policemen to 
devote eight months to the study of auto- 
mobile traffic particularly from the point 
of view of public safety. The Fellows 
will be selected on the basis of competi- 
tive examinations given to all applicants. 
Address the Director. Lieut. F. M. Kreml., 
of the Evanston, IIL, Police Department. 
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PREVENTION 


Of Traffic Accidents js 
More Important 
Punishment! 


UNISHMENT of traffic oi 


fenders is necessary but no} 


BENDIX 


IS PLEDGE 


SAFE enough. It won't repair property 


damage nor restore lost life. The 


i Run oY. problem of traffic safety is primarily one of prevention. 


Properly handled, municipal car-testing cuts down stree: 
AS accidents swiftly and sharply. Bendix, pioneer sponsor o/ 
~ Street Safety by Prevention”, has painstakingly developed 


: » oe and manufactures the machinery to do this work. Mos 
LO Re a modern car factories use it for final new-car tests. It is posi. 


referee a4 tively and consistently accurate. It is very fast. It is simple 
=a It is very sturdy. It is reasonable in price. Very 


LEFT: Tests each brak 2 
dittle training is needed to use it expertly. It is 


arately byfullwheelrevolution 


total stopping ability... .shews Called Bendix Civic Safety Clinic Equipment 


up “out-of-round” drums. 


This machinery enables a small staff of men 
to test a car a minute on each Safety Line. |! 
tests brakes, steering, headlights, whee! align 
ment and as much in addition as you care tc 
check. 
Miami, Omaha, Portland, Billings, Knox. 
ville—have recently installed Bendix equip. 
ment. We suggest you communicate with 
them, and write to Bendix for full details. 


RIGHT Tests wheel 


alignment, caster, camber, 


toe-in, entire steering ge- 
ometry, preciselyand 
quickly. Shows exactly 
what work needs to be 
done. Nothing left to guess 
work 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
450 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 

Send me at once full details about Civic Safety Cli 
Equipment, prices, operating plan, eic. 


Please dk 


American City? 
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CIVIC SAFETY CLINIC 
CLG | 
City Official (title) 
Do you 


Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


States Act to Outlaw 
Drunken Drivers 


CONCERTED movement is under 
among the states and cities to 
end “murder in the streets” by drunken 
arivers. through stricter legislation. 
More than a dozen states in 1937 sessions 
passed drivers’ license measures or traf- 
fe regulatory acts, most of which con- 
tained penalties for drunken driving, and 
-everal others strengthened and extended 
previous laws, according to the Council 
of State Governments. 

In Illinois, where a drivers’ license law 
failed of passage but a provision for 
punishing reckless or drunken driving 
convicted of 


4 way 


was approved, motorists 
drunkenness at the wheel now run the 
risk of losing driving privileges for a 
whole year. Any court of record can ap- 
ply the penalty. Judge Charles 5. 
Dougherty, in Chicago’s Safety Court. 
launched enforcement by sentencing five 
erratic drivers to the county jail. 

The new law of Kansas is more strict: 
licenses must be revoked in cases where 
the automobile operator has been con- 
victed of driving while drunk or under 
the influence of narcotics. Indiana 
passed a similar law in 1937. Nebraska 
and Texas have established stiff penalties 
for violation of laws prohibiting driving 
while intoxicated, Texas making im- 
prisonment mandatory. 

Other states passing standard drivers’ 
license measures this year were Arkansas, 
Maine. Michigan, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Tennessee. 

Outlawing drunken driving is only one 
step toward eliminating the evil, the 
Council of State Governments points out. 
Definition of a drunken driver and sys- 
tematic presentation of proof of his con- 
lition is equally important. 
state courts have established 
definitions of a drunken driver. Massa- 
chusetts courts, for example, have held 
that proof of complete drunkenness is not 
necessary to convict. but merely that 
drinking has influenced the suspect per- 
ceptibly. New York’s Supreme Court 
defines an intoxicated person as one who 
has imbibed enough liquor “to render 
tim incapable of giving that attention 
and care to the operation of his auto- 
mobile that a man of prudence and rea- 
sonable intelligence would give under 
like circumstances.” In New York State. 
a drunken driver is acquitted by a jury, 
lis Case may be referred to the State 
of Motor Vehicles. If the Bureau 
m guilty, his license may be re- 
oked, despite the jury's decision. Two 
envictions of driving while intoxicated 
‘rings prosecution for a felony. Where 
njury or death results, the driver is 
barred permanently from securing a driv- 
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Special examinations have been de 
vised by some police departments to pre- 
sent objective evidence of driving while 
drunk, which is also prohibited by many 
city ordinances. Test of the eye-pupils, 
blood analysis, pulse and temperature 
checks, help determine whether the sus- 
pect was drunk or ill when picked up. 
In some cases photographs of the jovial 
tippler have been taken, with his con- 
sent, usually bringing undeniable proof 
to the court-room. In other instances 
policemen attempt to engage the suspect 
in conversation in the presence of wit- 
and record is made of his an- 
swers to various questions, frequently 
proving his inability to reason coherently. 


Joint City-County Build- 
ings Found Success/ul 


nesses, 


\ ERGER of city hall and county court- 
L house is saving money for a number 
of municipalities in the county. Joint 
occupancy by city and county of a cen- 
tral public building that may include 
courts, jails, all the city and county 
offices and other official headquarters is 
reported as successful in a dozen cases 
queried by the American Municipal As 
sociation. (See page 115, this issue.) 


Minneapolis, Minn., and Hennepin 
County; Seattle. Wash. and King 
County; St. Paul, Minn., and Ramsey 


County; Salt Lake City and Salt Lake 
County; Camden and Camden County, 
N. J.: Fort Smith, Ark.; Pittsburg. 
Kans., Selma, Ala., and their respective 
counties were among contributors of in- 
formation. Their various combined pop- 
ulations range from 20,000 to 535.000. 

One of the city-county buildings—Salt 
L.ake’s—dates back to 1891, but most of 
them are of more recent date, and those 
in Selma, Ala., and Fort Smith are still 


under construction. Cost of their con- 
struction ranges from $35,000 to $10, 


000,000, the most elaborate building be- 
ing for Camden City and County. The 


joint headquarters in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Seattle cost over $3.000,000 
each. 

Minneapolis’ city-county building is 


managed by the Municipal Building Com- 
mission; St. Paul’s by a special commis- 
sion of four city officials and three county 
officials. Maintenance and _ operation 
costs, in three of seven cases reporting. 
are calculated separately for each agency. 

In addition to housing the usual official 
city and county business offices, some of 
the city-county buildings surveyed have 
among their tenants the state labor bu- 
reau, Red Cross and reemployment bu- 
reau office, the superintendent. 
chamber of commerce, and relief agen- 
Other uses include auditorium, Na- 
Guard headquarters, American 
club-room, gymnasium, athletic 


school 


cies. 
tional 
Legion 


tournament floor and convention room. 
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New Fashions Turn Up 
in Police Radio 
are always new turns and 


"THERE 


tricks to make police radio more ef 
fective in the business of catching crim- 
inals. Quincey, Mass., has the 
newest—a “ouija board” of radio control 
to keep the central police station informed 
of the location of cruising radio cars 
every minute of the day and night. a 
cording to the Police Chiefs’ News. Letter, 
official bulletin of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 


one ot 


constructed — by 
superintendent of 


Designed and Sergt 
John P. Duffy, the 
local police radio system, and his as 
sistant, the “ouija” is a large, 
board map of the city of Quincey, divided 
into nineteen sectors, each one of which 
has a small white light with a number 
painted on its face. Every has 
nine smaller colored lights also, desig 
nating the force’s eight radio cars and 


composition 


sector 


one patrol wagon, which are equipped 
with two-way radios. Each of the vari 
ous colored lights is related to a certain 
car—red for No. 1, green for No. 6, blue 
for patrol-wagon, ete. The cars keep in 
constant touch with the radio operator 
and whenever one goes from one sector 
to another on call, he indicates the posi 
tion change by means of a dial on his 
desk. In addition. twelve large lights 
indicate strategic blocking points in the 
city where a patrol car block off 
an entire section. 


can 


Kansas City (Mo.) police use a short- 
wave radio and a watch to appre 
hend speeders, especially those drivers 
always down at sight of a 
motorcycle officer in their rear-view mit 
rer. <A 


observes 


stop 


who slow 


police car with 


traffic. 


a sending +et 
When a car is spotted 
traveling al too-high speed, the offee: 
broadcasts: “Stand by for a 1936 Buick 


coach, black. Ready Check!” At 


the last word another officer 770 feet 
ahead presses his stop watch; when the 
marked car passes him, he presses it 
again, and if it is found that the car 


the 770-foot 
seconds, the driver 
exceeding the speed 
an hour. Figures on the test chart in 
dicate that to 770 feet in 10 sec- 
onds, a car must travel 52 miles an hour 


14 miles: 


little 
is arrested for 
limit at 50 miles 


traveled stretch in as 


as 1] 


cover 


in 12 seconds, and in 15 se 


onds, 35. 

The legality of using radio information 
in making an arrest was questioned re 
cently in Texas by a local police depart 
ment. Referred to other states, the ques 
tion brought the answer from Michigan 
that in the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral an arrest made on radioed informa- 
tion was legal. so long as an officer acted 


on information coming to him from a 
broadcast by any regular police radio 


station. 
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Indian-equipped Louisiana state Poliee 


Modern 
in modern LouISIANA 


Traffic regulation on the fine, new Louisiana road system is a 


major function of the smart, alert Louisiana State Police. This 


Write today for “Pride of 


4 
and specifications ef the fast-growing force—completely equipped with Indian Moto- 
li Ss j= . . 
pie — Psy ~ae cycles—is famous for its highway patrol work as well as for its 
dian’s economy in police other law enforcement activities. Indian equipment contributes 


eovelen. greatly to the high efficiency of this force. 


The new Indian "Police Specials" represent the highest achieve- 
ment in machines specially designed for patrol work and traffic 
regulation. They are dependable, safe and decidedly econom- 
ical—with many outstanding features, among them dry sump 


oiling and leaf spring front fork. 


INDIAN MOTOCYCLE COMPANY, DEPT. AC-8, SPRINGFIELD, MAS‘ 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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Rebuilding of Oregon City Lends Oppor- 


tunity for Modern Plan 
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OMETHING new in the way of city 
~ planning is proceeding in Oregon. 

It is the entire reconstruction of the 
«own of Bandon-by-the-Sea along modern 
city planning lines. This little industrial 
town, population 1,500, burned to the 
cround in a forest fire not quite a year 
igo. 
“Described in a special bulletin issued 
July 12 by the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, the rise of a new, planned- 
inadvance Bandon will rest upon the 
united action of property owners in pool- 
ing all of their land for the community. 
The cooperative property pool has been 
effected, and the completion of financial 
arrangements, now under way, will see 
the start of construction. 

The first step toward reconstruction of 
Bandon after the disastrous fire was taken 
when Governor Charles H. Martin of Ore- 
gon asked Chairman Ormond R. Bean of 
the Oregon State Planning Board to offer 
local officials the assistance of the Board. 
{ number of business and professional 
men who had previously proposed relo- 
cating the business district on a_ site 
more easily accessible from the residen- 
tial areas and the coastal highway sup- 
ported the Board’s recommendation to 
build a well-designed, modern city of 
modest préportions on a new site within 
the old boundaries. 

The property pool, formed within six 
after the fire had destroyed 
$3.000.000 worth of Bandon property— 
practically all of it—brought local land- 
holders under an agreement that gave 
clear title to a special holding corpora- 
tion or trustee, the Coos Bay National 
Bank. The agreement authorized a Citi- 
zens’ Rebuilding Commission to place a 


valuation on each lot included in the pool 
on the basis of the 1936 appraisal, and to 
Hegotiate with the Coos County Court for 
the purchase or exchange of any county- 
pwned parcels of property within the city 
or immediately adjacent to it. Later, 
When the final plans for the new town 


are completed, the Commission will re- 
allocate the land. giving to each property 
ewner parcels of property equivalent in 
value to what he contributed to the pool, 

The main site of the new Bandon will 
lie within the limits of the burned city, 
or. high land overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean on the west and the Coquille River 
on the north. For the new town a de- 
veloped area of only 450 acres, as con- 
trasted with 905 acres in the old town, is 
needed to provide adequate residential, 
business and industrial districts. park and 
school sites, a resort section, and the 
street system. To protect the city from 
the waste of land and money proceeding 
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from excess subdivision platting, and to 


provide reserves for future expansion, a 
belt ot undeveloped land, zoned partly 
for agriculture, is to adjoin the city on 
the south and east. 

The business center, the civic center, 
the educational and group 
and the resort area are located at various 
points along a straight, wide central 
boulevard running east and west. The 
business district is relocated to provide 
adequate and safe trafh« to the 
rest of the city and to the main highway. 
Parking areas in the business district are 
located in the interior of business blocks. 
Nearby space is set aside for filling sta 
and light manufacturing 
establishments of a type not objectionable 
te adjoining retail stores or residential 
On “main street” frontage 
available for drugstores, groceries, banks. 
hotels and the like. Transition from the 
business district to the residential area is 
to be accomplished by means of a Civi 
center for public and semi-public build 


recreational 


access 


tions. 


yes 
garage 


is 


areas. 


ings. An educational center is located 
on the central boulevard between the 
business district and the oceanside re 
sort. 

A definite use for each street is con 


templated in the street pattern that has 
been laid out. The business district js 
surrounded by a belt boulevard that con 
nects with the main highway. Width of 
the minor streets, in residential sections. 
will be determined by the use to which 
they will be put. Blocks are longer and 
fewer in number than in the old town. 

Bandon’s program, points out the 
ASPO bulletin, is an object lesson in the 
effective collaboration of state and local 
planners with municipal officials and a 
community of citizens toward the develop- 
ment of a town planned for modern liv- 
ing. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


HE exceptionally healthy tone of the 

municipal bond market is reflected in 
the following comment which appeared 
in the financial section of The New York 
Times for July 29: 

“An unusually broad inquiry and persistent de- 
mand for the better grade state and municipal 
bonds for this time of year is reported by im- 
pertant factions in the municipal bond field. 
Several factors, it is contended, contribute to this 
unseasonal activity, foremost among which is the 
scarcity of new issues of the most desirable names 
and maturity. It is, however, emphasized that 
leading institutional buyers, normally the most 


Recent sales of new issues from 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$1,500,000 
100,000 
125,000 Newport, R. [., 
and Drainage 


Niagara Falls, 


Plant, Series B.. 


Police Sta.., 


225,000 


700,000 Bridgeport, Conn., Refunding 
1,500,000 Richmond, Va., Public Improvement. . 
400,000 Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. Improvement 
127,000 Tulare Co., Calif., School........... 
300,000 Shreveport, La., Street Improvement 
127,000 Arlington Co., Va., Sewer... 

625,000 Eureka, Calif.. Water 

760,000 Hudson Co., N. J., Hospital. 

144,000 Hammonton, N. J.. Refunding 

207,000 Johnstown, Pa., Redemption.. 
107,000 Hillside Tp., N. J.. Trunk Sewer. 
192,500 Elk City, Okla.. Water Works........ 


important outlet for most tax-exempt vir- 
tually ceased their buying activities during the 
rather drastic downward readjustment in mu 
nicipals early this year. It was not until after 
values leveled off and the trend was reversed in 
April that the institutional demand began to re- 
appear in any volume. The current interest, which 
has been sufficient to hold the price structure of 
the municipal bond market remarkably firm, is 
attributed in part to belated institutional buying 
to meet portfolio requirements. From a 3.15 per 
cent yield April, the market for the 
better grade tax-exempts has advanced to a point 


issues, 


where the average yield is again below the 3 


per 
cent level.” 
July numbers of The Bond Buyer: 
Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
1.25 1.5 Avg, 1.24 
75 1-5 Ser. 1.58 
2 8.25 Avg 1.91 
2 1-15 Ser 
2.25 5.85 2.07 
3 1-20 Ser. 2.20 
2.5 14.33 Avg 2.45 
3 11.85 Avg 2.95 
5.75 2.99 
27 Avg 4.3 
4 16.5 Avg 3.37 
4 19 Avg 3.43 
8.16 Avg 
4.25 10 Avg 4.14 
4 8.5 Avg 4.26 
4 11.33 Avg. 4.82 
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NEW FEATURES 


in the 


ENTIRE LINE OF 
BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 


A small six-column calculator for 
handling small amounts. It assures 
low equipment costs where a machine 
of larger capacity is not required. 


The many styles of Burroughs Cal- 
culators include machines of six, 
ten and fourteen column totaling 
capacities, fractional keyboards, 
electric or hand operation. 


Burroughs Electric Calculator with 
Simplified Subtraction. New speed, 
new quiet operation, new style. Ten 
and fourteen column capacities. 
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ELECTRIC DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 


TWO TOTALS 


The individual totals 
in the front dials are 
transferred electri- 
cally to the rear dials 
where they accumulate 
into a grand total. 


DIRECT 
SUBTRACTION 


FAST... QUIET 
ELECTRIC 


from the grand total without 

the use of complements. 
Provides a faster, simpler way to accumulate individual calcu- 
lations into a grand total. Direct subtraction, fast electric 
transfer, electric clearance, and positive electric key touch 
speed up the work and enforce accuracy. Other Burroughs 
Calculators of various totaling capacities also have new fea- 
tures, new advantages and new styles; thus, you can select 
the one that will give you the shortest, simplest operation 
on your particular job. For a demonstration or complete 
information, telephone the local Burroughs office, or write— 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6498 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Assessments 
York 


property assessed at $210.146.700; 
property, $86.262.030: city property, $3. 
182.648.120; other exempted property 
(charitable. religious. educational, etc.). 


A 16-Year Record of Real Estate 
and Taxes, City of New 


ROM the 1936 Report of the Com- 
missioners of Taxes and Assess- 
ts of the City of New York, 
june 15, 1937, the accompany- 


be seen, the aggregate assessed value of state 
the city’s taxable real estate for 1936 was 
$16.678.765.548. Exempt real estate for 


the same year was valued at $4.663.424.- 


hlishe 


tables have been compiled. As will 784. This included U. S. Government $880.413,934; exempt housing, $945,000. 
CLASSIFICATION OF BUILDINGS. 1435 
VACANT LAND, 1936 for City as a Whole 
Total Vacant Parcels \ssessment Class 
Parcels Parcels Vacant Vacant Parcels One-family dwelling designed a such 
' 77,169 2,704 3.5 $97,108,320 however used 106,740 
Br 93,313 29,566 31.7 117,769,656 ['wo-family dwellings 162,993 
293 697 29,750 10.0 117,587,405 Tenements without elevators 128,836 
275,351 73,890 26.8 227,135,960 Hotels and elevator apartment hou 6,460 
76.620 40,398 52.7 51,412,330 Warehouses, loft buildings and department 
tore 11,050 
816,150 176,308 21 6% $611.013,671 Office building 1,440 
Notes to the foregoing table Factorie 7,07 
1 iburbs, vacant parcels are frequently acreage plots, hence the actual vacant area is greater than the Stables and garawe 13,651 
7 ying figures indicate Theaters 563 
parcel which contains any improvement, however slight, is counted as improved Special structure 34,972 


ipt and partially exempt parcels are included in the total, but not in the number of vacant parcels 
land is listed in the number of vacant parcels 


taxable 


NEW YORK 


Spec ial 


ASSESSED VALUES OF TAXABLE REAL ESTATE IN THE CITY ¢ 
Real Estate of Utility Corporations 


TOTAL TAX 
LEVIED ON 


Ordinary Real Estate 


Veat Lane Improvements Land Improvements Franchises Total REAL ESTATE 

20 $4,606,220,298 $3,355,678,500 $116,600,530 $129,910,645 $417,712,584 $8,626 ,122,557 $215,904,222 

4,920,054,720 4,348,226,475 123,895,920 152,551,410 428,256,579 9,972,985, 104 278,218,382 
1099 4,976,001 ,082 4,565,004,738 123,936,694 158,552,206 426,500,910 10,249,995.630 282,458,373 48 
1993 4,795,596 ,326 125,226,651 160,621,399 429,630,770 10,596,066, 348 290,362,320 76 

4 5,129,444,898 131,355,705 147,789,245 428,559,749 11,148,806 ,493 306,047,936 43 
1998 5,593,580,955 134,104,223 157,986,277 453,958, 11,901,348,553 320,764,223 10 
1926 6,141,377,853 144,670,575 167,396,725 475,503,943 12,997,580,835 353,507 662 36 
1097 6,729,060,661 157,104,447 167,453,903 503,871,638 14,539,838,203 393,631,843 07 
1998 7, 7,469,467 168,017,589 177,944,511 500,662,304 15,845,648,899 433,153,268 82 
1920 8,056,644,524 8,165,798,946 181,870,709 193,705,291 535,895,340 17,133,914,810 456,804,771 .72 
1930 8,731,788,851 8,516,516,366 196 466,564 194,343,136 564,413,855 18,203,528,772 487 383,058 29 
1931 9,024,1 8,737,356,696 215,151,254 203,155,296 626,348,007 18,806 ,166,924 504,218,766 70 
1929 2 9,010, 566 9,514,153,156 214,158,776 205,344,374 672,698,862 19,616,915,429 526,200,360 91 
1933 8,584,233, : 8,765,340,073 211,514,210 198.757 ,390 697,160,314 18,457 ,005,258 449,369,033 19 
1934 7,790.6 8,271,691,477 210,303,155 184,482,295 692,056,789 17 149,226,557 35 
1935 7,457 873,311 8,107 ,848,420 202,324,845 184,600,355 697,124,268 16,649,771,199 6 

316,914,341 7,551,714,565 248, 382,940 866,419,435 695 334,267 16.678,765,548 453,527,010 86 


N important advance in zoning 
A technique, of special benefit to the 

Fifth Avenue Section of New York. 
has become effective through the adop- 
tion on June 4 of an amendment to the 
Building Zone Resolution of the city of 
New York, setting up a “Restricted Re- 
tail District.” 

In this new district, a part of which is 
shown on the accompanying map, the 
same regulations and restrictions apply 
as are provided for in ordinary retail 
districts, except that in the newly created 
district no building or premise shall be 
used, nor shall a building be located 
which is arranged, intended or designed 
to be used for any of the following pur- 
poses: theater or motion picture theater; 
open-air theater or motion picture the- 
ater; cabaret and public dance hall other 
than in clubs and hotels; bus stations: 
end business of selling automobiles on 
lots or plots unbuilt upon. The streets 
included in this new district are Fifth 
\venue from 26th to 59th Streets, Madi- 
mg \venue from 23rd to 84th Streets, 
Park Avenue from 32nd to 34th Streets 
and from 39th to 58th Streets, 34th Street 
between Park and Seventh Avenues, 57th 
Street between Park Avenue and Broad- 
way. and the side streets between 26th 
Hh Streets from a point 100 feet 


and 
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Restricted Retail District Provides Improved Zoning 


west of Fifth Avenue to a 
Madison Avenue. 

The adoption of the Restricted Retail 
District is a concrete example of the con- 
structive work in city planning which may 
be carried on by property owners through 


point 100 feet 
east of 


the instrumentality of an organization 
such as The Fifth Avenue Association, 


which led in the movement for what has 
been hailed as one of the most advanced 
steps in New York zoning since the orig- 
inal adoption of zoning in 1916. 


“It is my belief that through the adop- 
tion of this new zoning amendment,” says 
Captain William J. Pedrick, President of 
The Fifth Avenue Association, “there is 
provided another protection for the city’s 
‘tax gold mine, as it must be borne in 
mind that the realty within what is com- 
monly termed the ‘Fifth Avenue Section’ 
has an assessed valuation of more than 


$2.000,000,000 and thus the property 
owners in this area pay $55,000,000 in 


actual taxes, which means approximately 
25 per cent of the taxes paid in the 
borough of Manhattan and approximately 
12 per cent of the total taxes paid in the 
entire city of New York.” 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, June 25, 
territory was added at the request of the 
34th Street Midtown, Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue Associations, to include the area 
between Broadway and Seventh Avenue 
between 30th and 36th Streets 
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MOTOR UNITS FOR MUNICIPAL REQUIR 


. 


Ee Se For performance with safety, Chevrolet-powered fire 
trucks lead the field of lowest-priced fire-fighting equip- 
ment. Chevrolet’s High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine* 
excels both in pulling power and economy. Perfected Hydraulic 
Brakes are the safest and smoothest ever built. And famous 
Chevrolet dependability is your guarantee of a sound value- 
giving investment. See your Chevrolet dealer for full details. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOR ECONOMICAL 

. * The Chevrolet High-Compres- 
cneveourr | sion Valve-in-Head Engine, used 
TRANSPORTATION int connection with all popular 
fire pumps, has been approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 500-gallon-per- 
minute capacity output. 


Do you mention THe AMexican City? Please de 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 


Business District—Garage 
— Variance 


New York.—Matter of Fourteenth 
Street Warehouse Corporation (Supreme 
Court. New York County) reported in 
Vew York Law Journal, May 12, 1937, 
page 2385.— The petitioner is the lessee 
of a building on the northeast corner of 
East 14th Street and Avenue B (and 
therefore between Avenues A and B) in 
New York City. The entrance to the 
building is wholly on Avenue B, except 
for a small emergency exit located on 
14th Street. A public school is also 
located on 14th Street, between Avenues 
4 and B. the entrance being on 14th 
Street. 

The building is in a business district. 
in which, under the Zoning Resolution of 
the city of New York, a public garage 
for more than five motor vehicles is for- 
bidden. 

The building was formerly occupied 
as a car barn, and the petitioner seeks to 
convert it into a public garage for more 
than five motor vehicles. To that end he 
is applying to the Board of Standards 
and Appeals for a variance of the zoning 
resolution on the ground that practical 
difficulties and unnecessary hardships 
prevent a literal compliance on his part 
with the Zoning Resolution. He claims 
that his building cannot be used for busi- 
ness purposes; that a public garage for 
the storage of more than five cars is the 
only practical, available use to which the 
property can be put, and that he will be 
deprived of any beneficial or practical 
use of it unless his application is granted. 

The Board of Standards and Appeals 
held that it was prohibited from grant- 
ing the variance under Section 21 of the 
Zoning Resolution forbidding “a garage 
in the same block, between the same two 
intersecting streets, with a duly organ- 
ized school for children under sixteen 
years of age... .” 

And this Court upholds the decision 
of the Board of Standards and Appeals. 


saying in its decision: 


“This provision of the Building Zone Resolu- 
tion framed not alone to school 
children from the risk of cars passing into and 
out of garages, but also to 
trafie in the affected area, the presence of gas 
fumes, the of a fire hazard and the 
possibility of an explosion. The provision should 
receive a construction consonant with the 
heial purpose for which it was enacted; : 
being a statute. Whatever un- 
certainty there may exist in the meaning of this 
provision should be resolved in favor of the safety 


i school children, for whose protection it was 
acted.” 


was protect 


avoid increases in 
existence 


bene- 


remedial 


The fact that the garage has no en- 
14th Street, 
school is located, is immaterial. 


trance on on which the 


Imma- 


Zoning and P lanning 


otes 


terial, also, is the distance of the entrance 
to the garage from the school. 

And the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals could not exercise any discretion 
in a matter such as this but was com- 
pelled to deny the application for a vari- 
ance; it being “clear that the Board of 
Estimate [which enacted this provision 
as an amendment to the Zoning Resolu- 


tion] took into account the positive 
danger attendant upon school children 


going to and from school when within 
proximity to garages and _ there- 
fore removed entirely from the discretion 
of the Board of Standards and Appeals 
all power to vary the Resolution under 
any circumstances. While legitimate 
business should not be stifled or re- 
stricted by unnecessary hardships, such 
considerations must yield to tne greater 
public interest involved in the mainte- 
nance of safeguards for school children.” 


ciose 


Eprror’s Nore. 
ofheial referee appears in 


Journal of May ll, 1937. 


A decision in this case by the 


the New York Lau 


Zoning District—Single Lot 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Huebner v. Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society, 192 Atl. 139 
(Supreme Court, May 3, 1937).—A 
single lot with a building thereon is not 
a proper area to be classified as a zoning 
district in itself; and the action of the 
City Council in creating a separate com- 
mercial zone of isolated area comprising 
a single corner lot is unreasonable and 
void. 


Condemnation by the Na- 
tional Government for 
Slum Clearance 


The right of the Alley Dwelling Auther- 
ity to condemn land for the elimination 
of alley dwellings has been upheld by 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. This right, with 
evident justice, the Authority claims is 
essential to carrying out the purposes for 
which it was created. 

John Ihlder, Executive Officer of the 
Authority, in commenting on the decision, 
emphasizes its importance in clearing the 
way of slum reclamation. The Act is 
permanent as distinguished from emer- 
gency legislation. Its purpose is to rid 
Washington of all its inhabited alleys 
the characteristic slums of the Capital. 
These alleys are in many ways typical 
slums. The properties involved are in 
many kinds of ownership, among them 
estates with many heirs, absentee land- 
lords, owners who have disappeared, par- 
cels so small that they can be put to no 
useful purpose unless united with adjoin- 
ing properties. This multifarious own- 
ership gives constant opportunity for the 


111 


With the cooperation of 
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Author of Zoning: [he 
Laws, Administration and 
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First Twenty Years 


owner of a single parcel to hold up re 
development unless paid an exorbitant 
price. For many reasons, therefore. it 
is essential that this Authority have the 
right to condemn. 

Mr. Ihider also points out that the 
right to condemn is based not upon any 
proposed use of the property, after it is 
acquired, such as housing, but on the 
elimination of conditions that are inimical 
to public health, safety, morals and wel 
fare. All other methods of dealing with 
these conditions have been tried over a 
long series of years, but the conditions 
remain. Private enterprise as a construc 
tive force has retired, and 
acquisition, replatting and redevelopment, 
is the only remaining method if the slums 
are not to continue as community liabil 
ities, 


government 


In opposition to these proceedings it 
was urged that the purpose for which the 
property was to be acquired was not a 
public use, since after acquisition the 
Authority could manage the property, o1 
could sell or lease it to private owners. 
The Government pointed out that these 
were merely auxiliary powers. The pur 
pose of the Act is to rid the District of 
Columbia of inhabited alleys, and the 
public use is to rid certain areas of con- 
ditions that are prejudicial to the public 
health, safety, morals and welfare. After 
acquisition, the Government is free to 
make such use of its property as it deems 
wise. 

It should be noted that this is not a 
case involving the right of public author- 
ities to acquire land for housing purposes, 
or engage in housing enterprises. The 
right of the National Government to exer- 
cise this right has not as yet been adjudi- 
cated, although it was involved in the 
case of United States of America v. Cer- 
tain Lands in the City of Louisville, 9 
Fed. Sup. 137, 78 Fed. (2d) 684, with- 
drawn by the Government before final 
decision. 

The right of municipal housing author- 
ities to exercise the power of eminent do- 
main for housing has been upheld in two 
cases—New York City Housing Authority 
v. Muller et al, 279 N. Y. Sup. 299, 155 
Misc. 681; 270 N. Y. 333; and Spahn v. 
Stewart et al, in Kentucky. 


Subdivision Control in 
Connecticut 


With the aid of the Fairfield County 
Planning Association, Connecticut, by a 
statute recently passed, has secured an 
added measure of control over the sub- 
division of land. The law gives the towns. 
cities and boroughs of the state the right 
to confer upon planning commissions the 
power to require plats to be submitted to 
them before recording. 
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$190 = $275 = $41250 = $5 7590 

(0r) 
Pavement Maintenance Costs 
at RICHMOND, VA. 


et) Compare 
Unit all tive Index 


Sa-? 
Total Cos 1.00 


Fast Main St, Richoiond, is brick 
paved for 40 blocks through the heart 
the city. 


vement 
Pa 


Typs 


and such a low 
maintenance, brick is in- 
deed the greatest of all paving values! 


@ Of course, you've always known that of all the pave- 
ment types, brick is far less expensive to maintain. 
But how those official figures for Richmond, Va., 
give point and definite form to an old truth! The reason for long life and low cost of brick pave- 
Brick maintenance for 1/575th of the maintenance ment is due to the fact that it withstands weather 


cost of another well-known type is quite a lot of as well as traffic. Changes in temperature and atmo- 
difference! spheric moisture damage most pavements. Brick is 
more highly resistant to these natural causes of 


if 
Brick 
ss ie oo ile damage than any other type. In addition it is highly 
resistant to traffic damage. 


use after nearly 

50 years of ex- Use vitrified brick on new jobs. Various types of 
posuretoweather old pavement may be easily resurfaced with brick. 
and traffic. With National Paving Brick Association vith 


such a long life National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


last year. 


BRICh 


FOR NEW AND RESURFACE JOBS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


B) 
iE AMERI( 
a ee MAINTENANCE EXPENSE OF THE PRINCIPAL TYPES ~ 
OF STREET PAVEMENTS: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
From the Annual Report of the Director of public w orks for the 1936 
Type Sa. Yds. Replaced 
Vitrified 
Brick 282,726 16, $0.0009% | a 
Pavemen "297,696 65.34 9.00022 2735 
1,237,256 33,487 40,509-67 0.033 212.50 
= due to causes other than the failure of the vitrified Brick 
— 


The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

{ not immune from liability for property 
1c to breaking of water main if city’s 
damage (New York Court of 
City of Buffalo, 8 N. E. 2d, 


1used 


eld not liable for injury to motorist whose 

led at night with garbage truck that had 

light burning (Tennessee Supreme Court: 

City of Knoxville, 104 S. W. 2d, 419). 

ity held not liable for injury due to negligence 

~ CWA workers in demolishing building on 

municipal fair grounds (Louisiana Supreme Court: 
Todaro v. City of Shreveport, 174 So. 111). 

Evidence held insufficient to show that city was 

death of boy who drowned in a 

swimming pool (Indiana Supreme 

of Evansville v. Blue, 8 N. E. 2d, 


st fault in 
municipal 
Court: City 
224) 

Caddy held entitled to recover against city for 
niury due to defective bridge on municipal golf 
course (North Carolina Supreme Court: Lowe v. 
City of Gastonia, 191 S. E. 7). 

Complaint against town held to state right to 
damages for injury to pedestrian who fell from 
an unguarded and unlighted bridge or culvert 
fording entrance to a park (New Jersey Su- 
preme Court: Cohen v. Town of Morristown, 190 
Atl. 851) 

City held not liable for injury to motorist who 
collided with curbing at a point beyond a street 
intersection where there was an offset in the 
street line, although no warning against the con- 
dition was maintained by the city (California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal: Robertson v. City of Long 
Beach, 66 Pac. 2d, 167). 

Statutory notice of claim against city for in- 
jury held fatally insufficient for failing to give 
street address for six months before 
(Washington Supreme Court: Sopchak 

Tacoma, 66 Pac. 2d 302). 


claimant 
accident 


v. of 


Annexation 


Annexation proceedings, void for non-compliance 
with statutory requirements, held validated by 
curative statute (Oklahoma Supreme Court: 
Galyon v. Chickasha Milling Co., 67 Pac. 2d, 781). 


Contracts 


Sewer contractor’s bond io indemnify 
against liability held not to cover liability in- 
curred by city under contract made with prop- 
erty owners without contractor’s knowledge (Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court: Bryne v. City 
of Gloucester, 8 N. E. 2d, 170). 

Municipal requirement that supplies bought be 
manufactured by union labor held valid, but re- 
quirement that printed matter bear typographical 
union label held invalid as discriminating against 
lithographers, although city could award contract 
to printer, as against lithographer, in the exercise 
of good faith (New York Supreme Court, New 
York County: Amalithone Realty Co. v. City of 
Vew York, 295 N. Y. Supp. 423). 

Under city’s contract, engineers held entitled to 
pay on abandonment of sewer and water project 
itter construction contracts were let (Texas Court 
o! Civil Appeals: City of Aransas Pass v. Hamon 
& Grifith, 104 S. W. 2d, 893). 


city 


Double Office-Holding 


incilman held not qualified to act as street- 
vement district commissioner (Arkansas Su- 
preme Court: Tappan v. Helena Federal Savings 
& Loan Assn., 104 S. W. 2d, 458). 


Food Regulations 


‘ held not entitled to impose municipal in- 


yn of slaughterhouses outside city supplying 
within, unless state inspection was insufh- 
protection to consumers (California Supreme 

City of Oakland v. Broek, 67 Pac. 2d, 


Fund Transfer 


City held powerless to transfer water revenues to 
general revenue fund (Ohio Supreme Court: City 
of Lakewood v. Rees, 8 N. E. 2d, 250). 


Garbage Removal 


Statute imposing on first-class cities duty to re- 
move garbage, to exclusion of private transporta 
tion, upheld (Indiana Supreme Court: City of 
Indianapolis v. Ryan, 7 N. E. 2d, 974) 


Health Measures 


Ordinance for delivery of unclaimed impounded 
animals to hospitals, ete., for scientific study in 
iid of prevention, etc., of human disease upheld 
(Illinois Appellate Court: Illinois Anti-Vivisec 
tion Society v. City of Chicago, 7 N. E. 2d, 379) 


Licenses 


Payer of invalid license tax under protest held 
entitled to recover amount paid (Florida Supreme 
Court: City of Orlando v. Gill, 174 So. 224). To 
same effect see Barker Bros. v. City of Los 
geles, 67 Pac. 2d, 729. 

Ordinance imposing bond requirements, ete. 
agents for non-resident dry cleaners held void 
being unjustly discriminatory (Kansas City, Mo., 
Court of Appeals: Beckenstein v. Moran, 104 S. 
W. 2d, 404). 

Junk-yard licensing ordinance held void so far 
as barring non-residents, but non-resident’s rem- 
edy was a suit to compel issuance of license, and 
not by way of defense to a prosecution for op 
erating without a license (New Jersey Supreme 
Court: Lipkin v. Duffy, 191 Atl. 288) 

$300 annual license tax on broadcasting stations 
held void as burdening interstate commerce 
(Georgia Supreme Court: City of Atlanta v. 
Southern Broadcasting Co., 190 S. E. 594). 

Ordinance regulating retail coal sales, imposing 
license fee, requiring bond to secure against im 
proper weighing and defective quality, etc., upheld 
(Maryland Court of Appeals: Jacobs v. Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, 191 Atl. 421). 

Ordinance licensing and regulating plumbers 
upheld (Arizona Supreme Court: Board of Ex- 
aminers v. Marchese, 66 Pac. 2d, 1035). 


Municipal Utilities 


Statute forbidding duplication of utilities held 
not to preclude city from establishing gas plant 
in competition with service furnished by electric 
plant twenty miles away (Florida Supreme Court 
State v. Plant City, 173 So. 363) 

Constitutional requirement for approval of mu 
nicipal bond issues by electors held inapplicable to 
revenue certificates issued to improve electric plant 
(Florida Supreme Court: Brooks v. City of Jack 
sonville, 173 So. 365). 

Proceedings by town for establishment of light 
plant held not invalid on ground that specifica- 
tions of the plant were insufficient to support 
competitive bidding (lowa Supreme Court: 
Brutsche v. Incorporated Town of Coon Rapids, 
272 N. W. 624). 

Statute allowing cities under 500,000 population 
to make water-works improvements, etc., as Fed- 
eral aid projects, without referring question to 
electors, upheld (Illinois Supreme Court: City 
of Mt. Olive v. Braje, 7 N. E. 2d, 851). 


Referendum proceedings for erection of munic- 
ipal light, heat and power plant held void as debt 
limitation (New Jersey Supreme Court: Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. v. City of Camden, 192 
Atl. 222). 

Although electric company’s franchise reserved 
to borough right to establish competing plant, held 
that State Public Service Commission improperly 
permitted borough to establish plant, in absence 
of showing that it could profitably operate at 
lower rates (Pennsylvania Superior Court: Metro 
politan Edison Co. v. Public Serrice Commission, 
191 Atl. 678). 


Cficial Bonds 


City 
posited in 


bend to account for funds de 
bank that failed held not 
failure to comply with statute 
rf depositories nor be« 1use 
statutory requirements (United 
Court, Northern District of Texas: City 
Childers, 18 Fed 903) 


treasurer's 
vitiated by 
city’s governing 
bond ex 
States 


designation 
ceeded 
District 
0; Dalhart 1 


Parks 


City to donated for 
park purposes held not empowered to use it for 
playgrounds (New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Beth Israel Hospital Moses 

Supp. 1018) But a swimming poo! 
installed in a park ac quired by city by 
purchase or condemnation (South Dakota Su 
Court: Lefevre v. Board of City 
of City of 272 N. W 


Supp 


which land was privately 


Division: {ssn. 1 


204 N. Y 


may be 


Commis 


795) 


preme 


stoners Brookings, 


Police Measures 


Ordinance forbidding transportation of 
than 600 gallons of explosive oil by truck 
streets upheld (Kansas Supreme Court: Ash 
Gibson, 67 Pac. 2d, 1101) 
cigarette-vending 
curbing 


hore 


ilong 


Ordinance banning machines 
held valid means of 
(United States Circuit Court of 
Cireuit: Illinois Cigarette 


Chicago, 89 Fed. 2d. 610) 


Public Utilities 
Attempt by city 
rates above those fixed arbitration 
chise held ineffectual as 
(United States Circuit Court of 
Circuit: Consumers Power Co. + 


2d, 565) 


sales to 
Appeals, 


Service Co 


minors 
Seventh 
City of 


and company to imcrease 


under fran 
consumers 
Sixth 


Fed 


against 
Appeals, 
Krause, 89 


Town held to have pleaded right to mandatory 
compel 
expired to remove its poles, eté 
Court of Chancery 
Shore Public 


injunction to electric whose 
franchise had 
from the streets 
Tou n of 


Co., 191 


company 


(Delaware 


Sealord v Eastern Service 


Atl. 892). 


Sewers 


Prescriptive right to continue use of 
sewage discharge held not to permit 
to injuriously affect nearby property owner afte: 
means of flushing ditch failed (Mississippi Su 
preme Court: City of West Point v. Womach 
174 Se. 241). 


ditch for 
such use as 


Special Assessments 


Statute 
ments 
is impairing rights of 
property 
State, 8 N. E 


permitting of special assess 
street-improvement bonds held 
other bondholders not own 
(Indiana 
2d, 75) 


payment 
with void 
ing assessed ourt 


Conter v 


Streets 


Long-permitted use of a 
right-of-way as a street crossing 
to a dedication by the railroad 
cluding later obstruction (Georgia Supreme 
Court: Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. Don 
alsonville Grain & Elevator Co., 191 S. E. 87) 


Attempt to vacate street for private benefit held 
(Florida Supreme Court: Roney Invest- 
City of Miami Beach, 174 So. 26) 

Abutter held entitled to damages resulting from 
paving street to original width after he had 
improvements within the street limits at 
request (Texas Court of Civil Appeals: City of 
ingelo v. Neilon, 104 8S. W. 2d, 895) 


Supreme 


across a rai road 


held to 


company pre 


strip 


imount 


invalid 
ment Co. v 


m ade 
city’s 


San 


Taxation 


That judgment based on 
held not to require city to levy tax 
constitutional maximum rate (Kentucky 
Appeals: James C. Willson & Co. 1 
Rat 104 S. W. 2d, 965) 


debt 
exceeding 
Court of 
City of 


was sontractual 


nna, 


113 
spe 
me 
Co 
344 


The value of moisture in traffic-bound road sur- 
faces is shown by the comparison of roads above. 
Containing proper proportions of gravel, sand 
and clay, roads may still be good or bad — varying 
with the moisture content. 


Moisture content which gives clay its cohesive 
binding properties—the moisture which keeps 
roads sound and dustless—can best be secured 
and most economically maintained by the use of 
calcium chloride, a moisture attracting chemical. 


Even ordinary gravel roads, containing but little 
binder soil are made firm and dustless through 
calcium chloride treatment. The binding power of 
moisture is illustrated by the fact that even sand 
becomes firm when moist. 


To attain greater compaction of the road surface 
and provide a reservoir for the calcium chloride, 
many road departments accomplish a partial 
stabilization by adding a small amount of clay to 
gravel roads. In making possible a high degree of 


THE AMER] 


FOR LITTLE DROPS 
OF WATER 


compaction, this procedure also conserves road 
materials and increases the efficiency of calcium 
chloride. 


Where a low-cost, all-weather road—firm, smooth, 
and always dustless—is desired, complete stabil- 
ization with a graded combination of soil materials 
is prescribed. 

In all cases, the secret of satisfactory dustlaying, 
partial or full stabilization lies in little drops of 
water—the moisture bond provided by calcium 
chloride. 


Complete literature on all three stages of road 
improvement is yours for the asking. A postcard 
will bring it to you promptly. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


Barberton, Ohio 
Midland, Michigan 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation - 
The Dow Chemical Company - 


Michigan Alkali Company - 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Solvay Sales Corporation - 40 Rector St., New York City 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


MAKES ROADS 


DUSTLESS 


Do you mention THe American City? 


Please do. 


$ = 


Cost of Government 


( * Government in the United States, 1934 

National Industrial Conference Board, !nc., 
7 Park Ave., New York, 1937. 137 pp., 52 
) charts. $3.50. 

This is the twelfth in a series of studies by this 
board n the cost of government. The problem, 
wi jas become ever more serious during the 
past few years, is summarized here in an accurate 
und understandable form. All recent significant 
data are clearly presented and weighed as to future 
implications. The four sections of the volume are 
entitled “Governmental Expenditures,” “Tax Col- 
lections “The Federal Deficit,” and “Public 
Debt Appendices A and B give sources and 
methods for the study. 


Technological Trends 


\ tremendously fascinating and valuable work 
f the National Resources Committee entitled 
Technological Trends and National Policy” is 
just off the press. Its purpose is to point out 
various recent inventions of significance and to 
unalyze their potential effects on life and work 
in America. Changing conditions will bring new 
problems, problems which should be met by a 
national effort to enhance benefits and minimize 
suffering and loss. The three sections of 
this volume are entitled “Social Aspects of Tech- 


social 


nology,” “Science and Technology,” and “Tech- 
nology in Various Fields.” Readers concerned 
with city problems should find the sections on 
transportation, communication, power, electricity, 


ind construction particularly interesting. As in- 
ventions in the past have fundamentally altered 
the aspect of our cities, so may future inventicns 
the tide and inundate our present con- 
ceptions of civilized living. 388 pp. $1.00. 
(Apply to Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


change 


Status of Housing Projects 


The Housing Division of the PWA has pub- 
lished “Status of Projects June l, 1937,” which 
lescribes the present stages of completion of the 
various housing projects in its national demonstra- 
tion program. Techwood and University Homes 
in Atlanta, Ga., Stanley S. Holmes Village in 
Atlantic City, N. J., William B. Paterson Courts 
ind Riverside Heights in Montgomery, Ala., Lib- 
erty Square in Miami, Fla., and Parklawn in 
Milwaukee, Wis., are now completed and occu- 
pied. 28 pp. (Apply to the Housing Division, 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, Interior Building, Washington, D. C.) 


New York Municipal Government 


Guide to the Municipal Government, City of 
New York,” Third Edition, by Rebecca B. Rankin, 
has been recently published. The purpose of this 

*t revision is to describe in detail the govern 
ment of the city as it will operate under the new 
1958 City Charter. Every conceivable department 

nalyzed individually and in its relation to other 
lepartments, giving a complete and clear picture 
which should be valuable to student and interested 
citizen alike, A great many of the laws presented 

in force in the city do not appear in the new 


Charter, which is merely an outline of govern- 
mental structure. These laws are being codified, 


however, and will be introduced in the State 
Legislature* in 1937 for ratification as the 
\dministrative Code of the City of New York.” 
pp. $1.25. (Apply to the Eagle Library, Inc., 
Eagle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


City-County Buildings 

«ity-County Buildings, Construction and Opera- 
fon of Buildings Used Jointly by Cities and 
Counties” presents the experience of 13 repre- 
ntative municipalities and counties of this coun- 
try in the joint ownership of public buildings. 
Information is given on the distribution of odst, 
Ownership, management, and the allocation and 


use of space. 25c. (Apply to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Drexel Ave. and “58th St.. 
Chicago, Ill.) See p. 105. 


unicipal and Civic Publications 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


The Library Trustee 


The Library Trustee.—By Anna Gertrude Hall! 
fmerican Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
{ve., Chicago, Ill., 1937. xiii 180 pp. $2.35 

There are certain standard questions which enter 
into the mind of new servant on a board 
of library trustees. To make life a little simpler 


for the novice in this task, the 


every 


has 
been prepared, giving the best possible amalgama- 
tion of opinion on the various fundamental prob- 
lems of library administration. Naturally 
manual cannot be taken as gospel for all libraries 
when circumstances varied, but 
library board should find it a guide to the general 
underlying principles of its relationship to the 
institution under its control 


above volume 


such a 


are so any lay 


Roadside Development 


The “Report of the Joint Committee on Road 
side Development of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the Highway Re- 
search Board, 1936” has just been published, con- 
taming a record of the two open meetings of this 
joint committee during 1936. Summaries of the 
general papers on roadside development problems 
are given, and the reports and discussions on the 
major research projects of the committee: 
plant materials, 
side areas, and education and public relations, are 
presented. 86 pp. 25c. (Apply to the Highway 
Research Board, National Research Council, Wash 
B. €.) 


erosion, 
zoning, highway types and road 


ington, 


Municipal Construction 


“Model Detailed Specifications for Municipal 


Construction,” publication 7-A of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors, has been revised up 
to June 1, 1937. Extensive changes have been 
made, particularly in specifications of materials 
and in pavement construction The complete 
volume covers materials, grading and pavement 
construction, sewer construction, sidewalk con 


struction, special and miscellaneous structures and 
operations, and water rhe 
specifications are based largely upon construction 
standards formulated by the Division of Engineer 
ing of the city of Rochester, carefully 
by a number of well-known 
of approving only those new provisions which hav 


main construction 


reviewed 
engineers A policy 
been demonstrated practicable through actual mu 
nicipal experience is followed, which means that 
some of the latest innovations do not 
sideration. 220 pp., loose-leaf form to permit in 
sertion of new material. (Apply to the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and Other Mu 
nicipal Officials, City Hall, Albany, N. Y.) 


receive con 


National Recreation Congress 


“Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Na 
Recreation Congress” is a published report 
conference which took place from May 17 
1937, in Atlantic City. The general theme 
of the conference was “The Importance of Recrea 
tion in Modern Life,” the 
participants in the the 
growing acceptance of The 
reproduction of the proceed ings contains the papers 
presented 
the topics covered in the various discussion groups, 


The 
tional 
of the 
to 21, 
and the enthusiasm of 
discussions demonstrated 
this importance 


in the general sessions and records of 


covering practically every phase of the recreation 
question. An interesting feature of the 
Congress was the Consultation Corner 
500 
seeking help and information on special problems 
151 pp. (Apply to the National Recreation Asso 
ciation, 315 4th Ave., New York.) 


Recreation 
where over 


individual conferences were held with people 


Bibliography on Probation 


Caroline Shurtleff Hughes, Readers’ Adviser of 
the Public Library, Washington, D. C., pre- 
pared an “Annotated Bibliography on Probation” 
for the Attorney General’s Advisory 
on Crime. Books, short articles, pamphlets, and 
associations and congresses on the subject are 
listed. 17 pp. (Apply to the Public Library, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Committee 


State Control of Local Finance 
Local 


Finance 


State Control of in O} oma 
By Robert K. Carr University of Oklahoma Press 
Vorman, Okla., 1937 tit 281 pp. $3.00 

This volume examines the forms of state control 


of lecal finance prevailing in Oklahoma between 
1931 and 1935 As a tendency has been noted 
toward centralization of many other governmental 
functions, so finance has become increasingly an 


accepted province for further state control, Con 
sequently the problem arises of formulating the 
most scientific system of control compatible with 
the home-rule consciousness of this country The 
author here considers the legislative side but lays 
greater emphasis on the functional side of state 


financial supervision in Oklahoma, seeing more 


significance in the revelations of the latter ap 
proach Also more attention is given the con 
trolling agencies rather than the heterogencous 
units controlled Such subjects as assessment, 


procedure, local indebtedness, ac 
and 


discussion, 


local budgetary 


counting and auditing grant-in-aid control 


are prominent in the 


State Planning Boards 


A publication of the National Resources Com 
mittee entitled “Status of Organization of State 
and Regional Planning Boards” has been revised 


to May 22, 1937 


establishment, legal 


Summary information on the 


status and membership of the 
state is brought 


National Re 


each 


(Apply to the 


planning organizations in 


up to date 31 pp 


sources Committee, North Interior Building, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 
Highway Zoning 
The Roadside Bulletin for June, 1937, contains 


a number of papers on highway zoning, prefaced 


by a vivid pictorial description of the bill-board 
blighted The 


highways of America 


papers ire 
entitled “Highway Zoning or Mere Regulation 
Which?,” “California, Roadside Control through 


County Zoning,” 
ing.” “New Jersey 


‘Connecticut and Highway Zon 
State Planning Board Urge 
Highway Zoning,” and “Highway Zoning through 
State Regulations.” Concluding 
pamphlet record the 


pages of the 


some of latest progress in 


rovdside control. 43 pp (Apply to the 
National Roadside Council, 119 East 19th St 
New York.) 


Hydraulic Institute Standards 


A new section of the Hydraulic Institute Stand 
ards has been published, entitled the “Deep Well 


Turbine Pump Section.” It includes definitions 
of deep well turbine pump parts and material, 
conditions of sale, definitions of efficiencies and 
methods of testing, what to look for in the event 


of pumping troubles, charts and explanations of 

column friction losses and mechanical friction in 

turbine pump line shafts, description of power 

balance in a deep well turbine pump, air line 

method of determining depth of water level and 

method of plumbing a well 25c separately, o 

furnished with complete book of Standards at 

$1.00 (Apply to ¢ H. Rohrbach, Hydraulic 

Institute, 90 West St., New York.) 

Other Reports Received 

Dusugue, lowa.—Municipal Report 1936-1937 
54 pp 

County, Wis.—*‘1936 Financial Sum 
mary.” 128 pp 

Muscatine, lowa.—Annual Report, Board of 
Water and Light Trustees, fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1937 20 pp 

New York, N. Y.—‘*New York Advancing Toward 
Social Security,” Department of Public Wel 
fare. 152 pp 

New York, N y “Must We Have Slums ?,” 
New York City Hoping thority. 20 pp 

Oak Park, Water Depart 
ment, 1936. 25 pp i 

Sauina, Kans.—Annual Report of the City Clerk 
1936 +4 pp 


Seatrie, Wash.—Annual Report of the Comptrol 
ler, year ending December 31, 1936. 120 pp 
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M:-S-A SKULLGARDS 


Type Hat 


Head injuries are a common hazard to all industry. The head is a vulnerable 
point; flying particles, falling tools or materials, dripping chemicals and other 
hazards too often cause expensive accidents. @ But, where M.S.A. Skull- 


gards are used, the number and severity of head injuries drops sharply. 
These cool, lightweight, comfortable head protectors molded of micarta are 
chemically resistant, non-softening from water or perspiration, and nationally 
famous for their all-around protective efficiency and fracture-resisting strength. 
Eight types are available, in all necessary sizes. @ Write for details and prices. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
y § AVE Ds | Rotary Jet Condensers and Va- 
cuum Pumps; Evaporators, single 
$4 000 and Multiple effect 
Manistee single-stage Double-suction pumps. 
ON A SINGLE j Manistee mul sage g.p.m. 
capacity with heads up to 1600 teet 
BORE . Write for Bulletins 
MANISTEE IRON WORKS CO. 


MANISTEE MICHIGAN 


GET YOUR COPY OF ‘Rain for the Asking’ 


A comprehensive catalog which 


Hydraugers , continue establishing underground * explains in detail portable, semi- 
Hydrenger is oper pipe installation records! This time a large East- portable, snap valve, hoseless or 
, ern gas company bored under a double roadway complete underground watering 


equipment designed to keep your 


to install 164 feet of 12 inch extension. It's not 


| 
; ond reams al only an all time record but a handsome saving parks, parkways or your beauti 
igh speed holes up of $4,000.00 — a figure several times the cost of =  / always fresh and beau 
1414" diameter the Hydrauger! You can be sure that a | ~eew 
\ undereround Hydrauger will pay for itself in a few months. of 
undergrouny fers a complete engineering and 
j sation is too It does ordinary jobs better and faster —it does consulting service which wil! 
le is jobs considered “impossible for any other handle your watering problems 
nsal hen method. Ask for Catalog today! better and at lower cost. A card 
crapped or coated  HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, LTD. letter 
piping ww imsta i 116 New Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO vice. No obligation. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 7 Canal St., Troy, Ohiec 


“Te Mechanical Gopher” 


During August we hope you will remember to mention Tue American Cty. 


= 
| EAD-INIU > 
6 
_M.S. A. Products include Breathing Apparatus . . . Inhalators .. . Comfo Respirators . . . Masks of all 
ow - Electric Cap Lamps . . . Safety Clothing .. . First Aid Equipment. Descriptive Bulletin sent on request. 
\ 
: 
: \ | 
H Y Shinner System of Irrigation 


Conventions - - When 


and Where 


res in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


5-21.--Evanston, Int. (300) 
Institute for Commercial and Trade 

on Executives. Annual meeting. (North- 

L niver« ity.) Secretary, C. R. Miles, 836 
‘ational Bank Building, Chicago, III. 
Des Moines, Iowa. (500) 
Municipalities. Annual con- 
Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


16-19 
of lewa 
(Savery 
Pierce, 
Dearsorn, Micu. 

Water Works Association—Central 

4nnual meeting. (Dearborn Inn.) 
Nelson, 2122 Koppers Building, 


18-20 

can 
Section 
ry. H. L. 
ttsburgh, Pa. 
23-2 Sarr Lake Crry, 
meeting. (Hotel Utah.) 
m of Electrical Inspectors 
Secretary, F. D. Weber, 
Oregon International 
Inspectors—Southwestern 

H. L. Gerber, Room 205, City 

co, Calif 

24-26.—Sypney, N. S. (250) 
of Nova Scotia Municipalities. 
Secretary, Arthur Roberts, 


Uran. 
International 
Northwestern 

P. O. Box 70, 

Association of 

Section. Sec- 

Hall, San 


{nnual 
Bridge- 


N.S 
26-28.—Witminetan, N. C. 
can Water Works Association—North 

Annual convention. (Cape Fear 
Acting Secretary, A. R. Hollett, Uni 

North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

26.28.—Wimineton, N. C. 

Carolina Sewage Works Association. An- 
mvention. (Cape Fear Hotel.) Acting 
4. R. Hollett, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

30-Sepremper 3.—SpoKkane, WaAsH. 
imerican Institute of Electrical Engineers. Con- 

ntion. National Secretary, H. H. Henline, 33 

est 39th Street, New York. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 

Association. Veeting 

(Willard Straight Hall on the 

Campus of Cornell University.) Sec.-Treas., Rob- 

ert M. Paige, 850 E. 58th Street, Chicago. 

Aucust 30-Sepremper 1.—Artiantic City, N. J. 
Vational Identification Association. Annual 
nvention (Hotel Madison.) Secretary-Trea- 

surer, E. W. Livingston, Jamesville, N. Y. 

Avcust 30-SepTeEMBeR 2.—CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Vational Municipal Signal Association. Annual 
(Hotel Statler.) Secretary, Irvin 

7 East 42d Street, New York. 

Sepremper 1-3.—Battimore, Mp. (400) 

Vational Shade Tree Conference. Annual con 
ference (Lord Baltimore Hotel.) Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. R. P. White, New Jersey Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J 
13-16. (200) 

Vunicival Finance {ssociation of the 
United States {nnual convention. 
Executive Chatters, 850 E. 


Section. 


30-SEPTEMBER 2.- 
Research 


AUGUST 
Governmental 
nd conference. 


vention 


Shuisinger, 


SEPTEMBER Boston, Mass 
Officers’ 
and Canada. 
Director, Carl H. 
th Street, Chicago. 
15-17.—Aurora, (350) 

s Municipal League. Annual convention. 
I A. D. McLarty, 500 East Capitol Ave 
. Springfield, 1] 
15-17.—Sacinaw, Micu 
Michigan Municipal League 

(Hotel Bancroft.) 

Univ. of Michigan, 
16-17. 


gue of 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 
Annual conven 
Director, Harold D. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis. 

Wisconsin Municipalities. {nnuail 
tior (Hotel Retlaw.) Secretary, Fred 
MacMillin, 114 North Carroll Street, Madi 
Wis. 


MBER 


MBER 
Va 


rican 


19-23.—W nite Sutpuur  Sprines, 
{ffiliated As- 


(Greenbrier 
Hecker, 292 


Association and 
Annual convention. 
) General Secretary, Guy C. 
n Avenue, New York. 


MBER 20-22.—Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Water Works 


tain Section, Annual 


Transit 


ons 


ertcan 


Rocky 
(LaFonda 


Association 
meeting. 


Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer, B. 
State Office Building, Colo 
Serpremper 20-21.—Vincinia Beacn, Va 

League of Virginia Municipalities 
vention. (Cavalier Hotel.) Executive 
Morton L. Wallerstein, 902 Travelers 
Richmond, Va. 


Sepremper 21-24.—PoLanp Sprinc, MAtne. 
New England Water Works Association. Con 
vention (Poland Spring House.) Secretary, 
Frank J. Gifford, 613 Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
SEPTEMBER 22-23. 
The Kentucky 
meeting. Executive 
Municipal Building, 


Howe, 
Denver, 
(500) 
{nnual con 
Secretary, 
Building, 


(600) 


Ricumonp, Ky. (250) 
Municipal League 
Secretary, ( arl B 
Lexington, Ky 
Mass 

State Highway 
ficials Convention (Statler Hotel.) Exec 
Sec., W. C. Markham, 1220 National Press Bldg 
Washington, D. ¢ 


SEPTEMBER 27-30 
4merican 


{nnual 
Wachs, 
Sepremper 27-30.—Boston, 


American Association of 


Wortn, Texas 
Park Executives 
Society. 


Will O. Doolittle, 


Fort 
Institute of 
{merican Park 
Executive Secretary, 
Tulsa, Okla 
Sepremper 27, Week oF 
Sprincs, W. Va 

Illuminating Engineering innual 
convention. (Hotel Greenbrier.) General Secre 
tary, A. D. Cameron, 51 Madison Ave., New York 
SepTemMBer 27-28.—Winston-Satem, N. 

North Carolina League of Municipalities in 
nual convention. (Robert E. Lee Hotel.) Exec 
utive Secretary, Patrick Healy, Jr., Capital Club 
Building, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
Octoser 2.—Concorp, Mass. (200) 

Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning conference. 
tary. Gilbert 
ford, Mass. 


Octoser 4-6. 


and the 
ntion. 


4122, 


conve 
Box 


SULPHUR 


Soctety 


Planning Boards 
(Concord Inn.) 


Robinson, 38 Garfield Avenue, 


Sectre 


Med 


(350) 


Association 


ATLANTA, GA. 
{merican Public Works Congress 
(Atlanta Biltmore Hotel.) Executive Director 
Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago 
Octoser 4-8.—Orrawa, Ont 
Civil Service Assembly of the 
Canada {nnual meeting (Chateau 
Dir., G. Lyle Belsley, 850 58th Street, 
Octoser Mp. 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. An 


Black, Wil 


(300) 

United States and 
aurier.) 
Chicago 


convention George 


Del 


nual 
mington, 


Secretary, 


New York 
Public Health {nnual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M 
Atwater, 50 West 50th Street, New York 


5-8.—New York 
Conference of State Sanitary 
(Hotel Pe nnsylvania ) 
Tarbett, United States 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Ov rower 5-8. 


4merican { ssociation. 


Ov TOBER 
Veet 
Treasurer, 


Hea!th 


Engineers 
Secretary 


Public 


ing 
R E 


vice, 


Ser 
7 NEBR 

Municipa'ities 
Fontenelle.) Sec.-Treas ( 
Bldg., Nebr 


Mo 


OMAHA, 
Nebraska 
(Hotel 
20+ Brownell 


10-12 


Octoser 5- 
League of 
convention. 


E. Beals, 


OCTOBER 


Incoin 


(100) 
Innual 


Kansas City. 

Institute of Traffc 
(Hotel President.) Secretary 
F. Hammond, 1 Park Avenu 


gineers meeting 


Treasurer, Harold 


New Yor 


Pa 

{merican Prison 
(Hotel Bellevue-Stratford.) 
E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th Street, 


11-16.—Battimore, Mp 

National Association of Public School 
Of cials fnnual convention (Lord 
Motel.) Secretary, H. W 
E !ucation, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ocrower 11-15.—Kansas Crry, Mo 

National Safety Council {nnual 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 2 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


OcTOBER 
{ssociation fnnual congress 
Genera Secretary, 


New York 


Oc TORER 
Busines 

Baltimore 


Cramblet, Beard of 


13-15 


Pe nn sylvania ater 


Ov TOBER Crry, N. J 
W orks Association | 


(Haddon Hall.) 
Telegraph Build 


(200) 


nual 
meeting and ¢ Secre 
tary, Dr. F. Herbert 
ing, Harrisburg. Pa 
Octoper 15-16 ATLANTH 

dmerican Water Works 
Meeting. Secretary, P. S. 
Washington Street, Glen Ridge, N. J 
15-16 N. ¥ 

Veu Yors State Sewage Works 
Fall meeting. (Hotel Mark Twain.) 
Treasurer, A. S. Bedell, State Department of 
Health Albany, N. Y 
Ocroper 18-2 AUSTIN 

{merican Water 


{nnual 


onvention 


Snow 


Crry, N. J 
{ssociation 


New Jersey 
Section Wilson 25 
OcToBerR ELMIRA, 
{ssociation 


Secretary 


Texas 
Works Association 
ting. (Driskill 
Treasurer, Lewis A 
Street, Fort Worth, 
New 
City 
Executive 


58th Street 


Southwest 


Hotel.) See- 
3320 West 


Section mee 
retary 
Berry 


Octoner 18-21 


Quigley, 
Texas 
Onveans, La 
Vanagers’ Associatior {r 
Director, Clarence 

Chicago, II! 


Internat onal 
nual convention 
Ridley. 850 East 
Octoser 19-22 

International 
nual 


OKLAHOMA OKLA 
{ssociation of Fire Chiels 


(New Municipal Auditorium.) 
Mulecahey, 16 Franklin Ave 


conference 
Secretary James J 
Yonkers, N. Y 


19.20 { 


nue, 


TORER INCINNATI, Onto 


Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment 

(Netherland Plaza Hotel.) 

Dept. of Health, Columbus 
SACRAMENTO, 
ater orks 
{nnual meeting 
retary-Treasurer, Carl M 
gineer, Division of Water, 
New York. 


iation of 


convention 
M. McDill, 
Ocroper 20-23 
{ssociation—Cali 
(Senator Hotel.) 
Hoskinson, Chief En 
Sacramento, Calif 
(200) 
{ssessing Officers 
Executive Director, Car! H 
58th Street, Chicago, Ill 
N. Y 


{ssociation of 


{merican fornia 


section 


Ocroser 20-23 
National 
nual convention 
ters, 850 East 
Octoser 24-27 
Nationa 


tion 


1 


Commercial za 
(Hotel Stat 
Chamber 


{nnual 
Treas R W 


Secretaries meeting 


Nelson, 


ler.) Sec 


Commerce, Cincinnati, 


Donce Ciry, Kans. 
League ot Kansas Municipalities 
(Lora Lock Hotel.) 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 
Octower 25-28 

National Tax 
(Lord Baltimer: 
South Carolina 


Ocroper 25-27 
{nnual cor 
Executive Seere 
Kans. 
Mp 
{nnual 
Secretary, W. G. Query 
Columbia, S. ¢ 
Sprincs, W. Va 
Construction, Inc 
(Greenbrier Hotel.) 
200 Madison Avenue. New York 
MINN 


{ssociatio 


vention 
tary 
BALTIMORE, 
{ssociation 

Hotel.) 


lax 


conference 


Commission, 
Octoser 27-29. Wuire 


dmerican Institute of Steel 
4Innual 


tary, V. G. Ide 
Octoser 28-39. Str. Paut, 

dmerican Water Works 
Section {nnual 
tonald M. Fin 114 
Minn 


NovEMBER 4-6 


convention Secre 


Vinne sola 
Treasurer 


Minneay 


meeting 


Secretary 
Flour Exchange 
olis 

W orks {ssociation 
innual meeting (H 


Far! L. Waterman 


lowa 


(OMAHA 
ater 


Section 


Imerican 
Valley 
tenelle.) 
of lowa, Iowa City, 
November 46.—Ricumonp, VA 
Water Works 
Section Innual 
Secretary, H. W 


ing, Richmond, Va 


secret 


{merican {ssociation 
(Jefferson 


601 State Office 


Wis 
{usociatio 


(Hote ind.) 
Wis 


NOVEMBER Green Bay, 
{merican r il 


ee 


Secretary, A 


ion nua m 


omitt 


18-20 RocwHes 
National Muricipal League 
Hotel.) Secretary oward 
sith Street, New Yo 


D-cemper 6, Week or.—Mempnis 
The Asphalt Institute Cor 
Dir.. E. Pennybacker, 


NOVEMBER 


{nnual meet ng 
(Seneca P J 


309 East 


TENN 
ference 


Managing 
Ave., N. Y. 
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Sunken concrete slab is raised to correct grade Increase the life of concrete slab by the Mud-Jack 
by the Mud-Jack Method — preventing breakage Method. Write for information about economical 
of the slab and eliminating reconstruction costs. maintenance of curb, gutter, and sidewalk slab. 


COMPANY 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. wie © MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


APAX stops those rattling 
manhole covers 


TAPAX acts as a gasket betwen manhole cover and frame, 
eliminating motion, noise and wear. It is economical; 
easy to apply. It lasts and lasts. 


\\ 


MANHOLE COV _ 


Send for 100-foot trial reel—for which we bill you only 
$15. If not satisfied, send back what you have not used 
and we will give you full credit for the entire Reel. 


ROHN’S SUPPLIES, INC. 


203 Hoyt Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


PATENT NO. 2,050,050 


Write for Circular 


GET BETTER JOB 
AT LESS COST j IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 


aj ' New Catalog Sent Upon Request 
With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT i 
., INC. 
ASPHALT HEATERS Je WORKS CO 


otstu TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS _ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


FOR BULLETINS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 


2 
4 
AN 
K7 
| ) \ 
(hy La 4 
| 
When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Harrison P. Eddy, 
Sewage Expert, Dies 


Harrison Prescott Eddy, of the firm 
of Metealf & Eddy, Boston, Mass.. 
jong known nationally and internationally 
1; a leading consulting sanitary engineer, 
particularly in the sewage field, died in 
Montreal while attending the semi-cen- 
tennial meeting of the Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, where he was to have 
heen awarded an honorary membership 
in the Institute. 

Mr. Eddy. who was a past president of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
was born in Millbury, Mass., and _fol- 
lowing his graduation from Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1891 became su- 
perintendent of the sewage treatment 
plant at Worcester, Mass. In 1907 with 
Leonard Metcalf he founded the Boston 
consulting firm of Metcalf & Eddy. He 
advised many industries and cities on 
problems of sewage treatment and water 
supply, including those of Los Angeles. 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, Washington, Toronto 
and Portland, Ore. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Boston Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Water Works Associa- 
tion, New England Water Works Asso- 
ciation, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and numerous other leading engi- 
neering institutes and societies. 


Water Works Journal 
Resumes Publication 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., resumed publication of the 
Water Works Journal with an issue in 
June for distribution at the American 
Water Works Association Convention in 
Buffalo. This house organ was a regular 
feature of water-works literature for many 
years, containing much of interest and 
value to water-works engineers and op- 
erators. Its return to the field will be 
welcomed by the officials everywhere. 


World's Fair Contract 
for Cyclone Fence 


Immediate enclosure of the 389.8 acres 
comprising the central exhibit area of 
the New York World’s Fair has been 
made necessary two years in advance of 
the exposition’s opening date by the in- 
creasingly great and varied construction 
work. On May 31, the award of a first 
contract for 9-foot steel fencing to the 
Cyclone Fence Co., 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, will result in the 


immediate production of the necessary 
material at the Waukegan, III. plant of 
mpany. 


the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


About 
quired to enclose Section | of the 
acre site along three sides and down to 
the Flushing River, which provides the 
eastern barrier. 


three miles of fencing are re 


216! 


MUELLER 


E. H. JOERN, OF THE 


BRASS CO. 


Joern to Represent Mueller 
Brass in St. Louis 


The Mueller Brass Co., Streamline 
Pipe and Fittings Division, has recently 
appointed E. H. Joern as its St. Louis 
Representative. Mr. Joern has had about 
fourteen years’ experience in the water- 
works and plumbing and heating fields 
on promotional work with water-works 
officials, architects and plumbing and 
heating contractors in and around the 
St. Louis area. He has spent consider- 
able time in the Streamline Laboratories 
and plant at Port Huron, Mich. His ad- 


cress 


will be 


Mo. 


1067 Park 


Avenue. St. 
Louis, 


Sheets Becomes President 
of Portland Cement 
Association 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of Frank T. Sheets as President 
of the Portland Cement Association. to 
become effective September 1, succeeding 
Edward J. Mehren, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Sheets for the past four years has 
been Consulting Engineer and Director 
of Development for the Association. 
Previous to that, he was associated with 
the Illinois Highway Department for 23 
years, for 12 of which he was Superin 
tendent of Highways and Chief Engineer. 
during which time he directed expendi- 
ture of over $450,000.000 and supervised 
the construction of approximately 11,600 
miles of highways, of which 8.356 miles 
were primary roads. 

Mr. Sheets has served as President of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, of the Mississippi Valley 
Highway Conference, and of the Central 
Illinois Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. He was an official 
delegate from the United States Govern- 
ment to the Pan-American Highway Con 
gress at Rio de Janeiro in 1929. His 
experience in the highway field covers 
practically all phases of highway finance 
ing. design, construction, maintenance 
and administration. During the past few 
years he has directed the administrative 
and technical policies of the Highways 
Bureau of the Association, and the in 
dustrial research to develop new and im 
proved uses of portland cement and con 
crete, in addition to performing his duties 


as consulting engineer. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, HAS FOUND HARLEY-DAVIDSON SERVI-CARS INVALUABLE IN CAR 
MARKING AND TRAFFIC PATROL WORK 
Servi-Cars are helping handle a difficult problem with speed and economy, and are making it possibl: 


to release man-power urgently 


needed for other duties 


. 
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THE AM 


Are You Prepared for Snow Storms? 


To be really prepared, keep dependable snow moving equipment 
at hand. Select your plows from the big line of Baker Snow Plows 
for both trucks and tractors. Landside, one-way, reversible-blade 
and “V” type plows of time-tried design and proved performance 
are built for trucks of l'4-ton capacity up and for many leading 
industrial tractors. 


. 
3 * in the tilustration 


Vancouver, 
umbia 


29 Years is a long time to be con- 


tinuously making snow 
plows for streets and highways. You get 
the benefit of this long experience when 
you purchase Baker Plows. 


Write for Special Bulletins on Snow Plows 


Also Bulletins on Bulldozers, Road Dises, Road 
Rooters, Hydraulic Serapers, Rotary Scrapers, Main- 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
503 Stanford Ave. Springfield, Ill. 


SNOW PLOWS 


For Trucks and Tractors 


The Sewer-Rental Laws 
RED BALL | | 
Parking Meter pee 


Tamper proof, thief proof, 
sturdy and rugged. 


jF you want information on rates, meth- 
ods of handling sewer rentals, billing, 
the advantages of this method of financ- 


Costs a little more; worth ing ond = complete summary of the 


° : laws as they exist in each one of the 
a lot more. Will pay the States, you should have a copy of this 


slight additional cost in a 24-page report. Sewer rentals are 
charged in some cities by authority of 


few weeks by the greater 
“take” because everybody 


state-wide laws, in others by special acts, 
some by charter provisions and others go 
it alone. 


pays. No more chiseling 
on unexpired time 


ONE DOLLAR 


Write for full information THE AMERICAN CITY 
States. Enclosed is check or money order in pay- 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me postpaid ........ copy(ies) of the 
MARTIN TIMING mm 


24-page report om Sewer Rental Laws in the 48 


Springfield Mass. 
When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 


IF YOU HAVE 
BAKER 
é 
‘ 
J 
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AN INSTALLATION OF THE JEFFREY WAYTROL 
CHEMICALS IN A 
MUNICIPAL WATER WORKS 


FOR THE APPLICATION OF 


Weighing and Feeding 
Water-Works Chemicals 


fhe Waytrol constant-weight feeder is 
, precision machine made by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
ty continuously weigh and feed such 
materials as water-works chemicals. It 
consists of an all-electric vibrating feed- 
ing device, a synchronous weigh-belt on a 
scale beam so pivoted as to receive mate- 
rial at the more sensitive end, and an 
sutomatic all-electric control sensitized 
through a device called “electric brain.” 
In this machine, feeding and weighing 
are physically separated processes. The 
rate of feed to the weigh-belt is in no way 
dependent on the volume of material 
handled. The rate of feed is governed 
directly by weight through the electric 
brain, which registers any slight unbal- 
ance of the belt and makes instant cor- 
rection by speeding up or slowing down 
the vibrating feeder. 

On the scale of the weigh-belt beam is 
an adjustable counterpoise. With the 
counterpoise at zero, the weigh-belt, 
empty, is in perfect balance. Setting 
of the counterpoise away from zero es- 
tablishes the weighing rate. Once set at 
a given weighing rate, the feeder there- 
after will automatically maintain it, re- 
gardless of density or moisture change. 

Discharge from the weigh-belt is to a 
fixed chute in the base frame. A wiper 
prevents sticking of the material on the 
belt. The belt is enclosed in an aluminum 
housing which is integral with the beam. 
Being sensitized by the electric brain, 
which is coupled to and serves as the 
nerve center of the balancing system, the 
control panel of the feeder may be lo- 
cated in any convenient place. Flasher 
lights are located on the front of the 
control box to give visual evidence of 
correct operation. 

Waytrols are available in sizes han- 
dling a few pounds up to many tons per 
hour. The smallest unit will handle 
granular chemical material weighing 100 
pounds per cubie foot at a rate that can 
be varied from several pounds to a maxi- 
mum of 4,000 pounds per hour. These 
units are claimed to weigh to within 1 
per cent of absolute at least, and in many 
cases exceed this accuracy. They all op 


erate from any 
standard 60-cycle 
lighting circuit. 

Bulletin No. 
644 issued by the 
Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., 
970-99 North 
Fourth Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
describes the 
Waytrol constant 
weight feeder in 
detail. Co p ies 
may be secured 
direct from 
the manufacturer 
free on request 
by mentioning 
THE AMERICAN 
Ciry. 


Returning Flooded 
Furbine to Service 


Whileé‘the crest of last winter’s flood in 
the Ohio Valley reached a level some 14 
feet above the highest previous record. 
the operators of the Riverside pumping 
station, Louisville, Ky., were successful 
in keeping pumps going and the city 
reservoirs supplied. When the motor- 
driven pump and the boiler room had 
been drowned out, one unit was still kept 
turning over by using steam from a 
river steamboat moored alongside the 
pump house, and, as the water receded, 
the 40-mgd De Laval geared turbine- 
driven centrifugal pump was quickly re- 
conditioned and returned to service, al- 
though it had been under 35 feet of 
water for some ten days. 

Subsequently, after the electric motor 
of the 60-mgd De Laval motor-driven unit 
had been returned from the factory, where 
it was re-wound, it again took over the 
main pumping load. An account of how 
rapidly mounting difficulties were each 
in turn successfully overcome is related 
in a leaflet which is being distributed by 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. This leaflet contains airplane 
and other views of the flooded station 
and will be sent to readers of THe AMERI- 
cAN City free on request. 


Sewage Sludge Gas 
Engines 


The gas generated during the diges- 
tion of sewage sludge was considered of 
no value in the early days of sewage 
treatment, and was burned to prevent 
obnoxious odors. Now the gas is par- 
tially used to heat the sludge in the 
digestion tanks and as a fuel for gas 
engines. Sludge gas is an excellent fuel 
for the operation of gas engines, for it 
contains a large percentage of methane 
and has an average heat value of approxi- 
mately 600 Btu. Gas as collected from 
the digestion tanks can be used in some 
locations without scrubbing. But where 
the H,S content exceeds 5 grains per 100 
cubic feet of gas, it is recommended that 
scrubbers be used to clean the gas. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
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Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has devel- 
oped a line of engines, including 
units from 15-hp to 1,800-hp to be driven 
These 


gas 
by sludge fas. con 
servatively rated for continuous 
tion under full load and may be direct- 
connected to generators or blowers and 
can also be used for direct-connection or 
gear-drive sewage pumps. 


engines are 


opera- 


A special fea 
ture of these engines is that they may 
be quickly converted for the use of fuel 
cil to supply the energy if at any time 
sludge gas is not available. This is pai 
ticularly new plants 
where the power used in the plant is to 
be supplied by sludge gas, which is neve: 
available for several months after the 
plant is started. During this period the 
Worthington engines may be operated as 
fuel oil and then shifted over 
to operation with sludge gas when there 
is a sufficient quantity of the 
proper quality available. 

The amount of power available from 
sludge gas varies in different plants. An 
average of 0.6-cubic foot of gas in 24 
hours per capita is a conservative figure. 
The following example gives the approxi- 
mate amount of power that can be de 
veloped from sewage sludge gas with a 
gas engine. In a city of 100,000 popula- 
tion and with sludge gas of average heat 
value, about 600 Btu, and allowing 0.6- 
cubie foot of gas in 24 hours per capita 
and with 10,000 Btu required per hp per 
hour, it is possible to develop 150 bhp. 


advantageous in 


engines, 


fas ot 


100,000 0.6 600 


150 bhp deve loped 
4 10,000 


A 300-hp Worthington CG5 gas engine 
connected through an angle gear to a 
Worthington sewage pump is used in the 
Cadiz Street sewage-treatment plant, Dal- 
las, Texas. A 30-hp Worthington AG2 
gas engine drives a generator in the sew- 
age-treatment plant at Janesville, Wis., 
furnishing general-purpose electric pow 
er. A 300-hp CG5 gas engine drives a 
generator in the sewage-treatment plant 
of the Greater Peoria, Ill, Sanitary and 
Service Disposal District, supplying 
power for all motor-driven equipment in 
the plant. A 535-hp DG6 sewage-gas 
engine is direct-connected to a rotary 
blower through a floating shaft and is 
used for aerating sludge in the last treat- 
ment process at the Peoria, Ill., plant. 
Other installations have been made at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Coney Island 
sewage-treatment station, New York City, 
Springfield, Topeka, Kans., Ann 
Arbor Mich., Richmond, Ind:, Kewanee, 
Ill.. Hutchinson, Kans., La Crosse. Wis., 
Kokomo, Ind., Elmhurst, Il.. Green Bay, 
Wis., and Shebovgan, Wis. 


Syntron Outgrows 
Old Quarters 


On June 11, Syntron Company, for- 


merly located at 400 North Lexington 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.. moved to a new 
and larger factory at Homer City, Pa. 
This company manufactures electric ham- 
mers, tie tampers, gas-electric power 
units, electric vibrators, Vibra-flow feed- 
er conveyors for water-works chemicals, 
and other similar equipment. 


\ 
i 


Heil blade of “V” type snow plows convert dependable Heil dump trucks 
into efficient snow plow units—Heil snow plows are made in a variety 
of sizes and types for mounting on any truck—For complete specifications 
and specific recommendations see your nearest Heil representative or ad- 


wae HEIL co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 3000 W. MONTANA ST., MILWAUKEE 


FACTORIES: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN; HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


| 


PRODUCTS 


HOISTS - BODIES - TANKS 
ROAD SCRAPERS - SNOW PLOWS 
BOTTLE WASHERS - DEHYDRATORS 
OIL BURNERS - WATER SYSTEMS 


To trim or not to trim 


When you use Simplex-FIBREX Tree 
Wire this question is automatically an- 
swered because with FIBREX, trees do not 
have to be cut and trimmed. Simplex- 
FIBREX has a tough, abrasion resistant 
fibre armor that resists indefinitely the 
rubbing and swaying of branches and limbs. 


It does not need bulky wooden battens or 
porcelain insulators to protect it from abra- 
sion. The outer covering of FIBREX is 
highly abrasion resistant and is non-induc- 


send you a sample upon request. 


79 Sidney Street 


tive. 

kills not only burdock but 

ae in the cut eigen ore the new also wild morning glory, crab grass, horsetail 
FIBREX is constructed. We will be glad to . : 

thistles, nettles and other hardy growth—even 


poison ivy gives up the ghost when Dolge Weed 
Killer is applied according to simple directions. 
Of course, ordinary growth stands no chance at 
all. A 1-to-40 solution drives it off your drive— 
off walks, gutters, tennis courts, sand traps, base- 
ball infields, running tracks. 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co. DOLGE WEED-KILLER 


The C. B. Dolge Co. 


KILLS 
BURDOCK 


BURDOCK with its 


long taproot is tough 


—but not tough 


enough to stand up against 
Dolge Weed Killer. This 


chemical is so powerful that 


a 1-to-20 solution completely 


Westport, Conn. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Why not 


remember to mention THe American City? 
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Novel Device Measures 
Carbon Dose Required 


ual choice of the proper amount 
ted carbon to be used by a 
rks operator to reduce a taste or 
, point where it will not be 

to the consumer, has been a 
matter trial and error, with the first 
trials on the side of safety—or doses far 
larger than necessary. A novel device 
has been developed by the Darco Corpora- 
tion, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, for 
determining the amount of activated car- 
hon necessary to produce the desired re- 


water-W 
odor 


noticed! 


sults. 

While the development of this device, 
known as the Dareograph, has involved 
the use of complicated formulae and 
logarithmic paper, the use of the device 
in water-works practice is very simple. 

The Darcograph consists of a sheet of 
specially ruled graph paper and a scale 
rule. All that the operator has to do is 
to make several tests of the water, using 
varying amounts of activated carbon, and 
plot the results carefully, as instructed 
in a well-prepared booklet which com- 
pletely explains how the Darcograph 
has been developed and how it is used. 
The results obtained make it possible 
for a water-works operator to select im- 
mediately the dosage necessary to obtain 
a particular residual threshold odor. It 
has the further advantage of making it 
possible for the operator to compare two 
activated carbons to determine which 
works more effectively on the water 
treated at his plant. 

The Dareo Corporation has offered 
to send a block of the graph paper, the 
Darco scale and the instruction booklet 
without cost, to municipal water-works 
oficials or engineers, if they will write 
direct to Walter A. Helbig, Assistant 
Engineer, Sales Division, Darco Cor- 
poration, 60 East 42nd Street. New York, 
and mention THE AMERICAN CIty. 


Radio Noise Finder 
in Portable Form 


A portable instrument capable of indi- 
cating quickly and accurately the many 
points at which extraneous radio fre- 
quency fields originate, has been an- 
nounced by Tobe Deutschmann Corpora- 
tion, Filterette Division, Canton, Mass. 
The Model 233 noise and fault locator is 
\2 inches long, 12 inches high, and 7% 
inches wide. Within the compact box are 
ill the batteries, tubes, controls. the out- 
put meter, and compact loud 
speaker. 

Being entirely self-contained, the in- 
strament may be used in any automobile 
without special installation provision, and 


even a 


THE TOBE MODEL 233 NOISE 
AND FAULT LOCATOR 


for AUGUST, 
may easily be re- 

moved from the 

trouble car at any 

time for checking 

the many potential 

noise 
faults whch might 
otherwise remain 
unidentified be - 
cause of their loca- 
tion at points in- 
accessible to an 
automobile. 

The unit weighs 
only 23 pounds 
fully equipped and 
ready for opera- 
tion. is par- 
ticularly valuable 
for use in locating 
high-line troubles 
and for investigat- 
ing noise sources 
on consumers’ 
premises. It i 
contained — in 
welded cabinet of 
sheet steel hz ving 
weather - resisting 
black. baked en- 
amel finish, and 
the chassis of the 
instrument as well 
as shielding and 
most other metal 
parts are of alu- 
minum. 

Only two con- 
trols are required 
for operating this 
Tobe noise and 
fault locator, 
namely, the noise @ 
selector the 
sensitivity adjus- 
tor. The noise adjust- 
ment of the instrument to maximum re- 
sponse at the desired frequency. while 
the sensitivity adjustor enables the oper- 
ator to obtain whatever degree of sensi- 
tivity is required for checking noise fields 
of any intensity up to 200,000 microvolts. 
The control is provided with a graduated 
scale so that sensitive settings may be 
duplicated at any time. 

An input switch enables the operator to 
connect the antenna directly to the audio 
frequency circuit of the locator for the 
purpose of checking the extent of low-fre- 
quency fields which cause inductive inter- 
ference with telephone, telegraph and 
signal systems. The antenna supplied 
for use with this locator is a collapsible 
steel rod having an overall length of 8 
feet when fully extended. and a length of 
28 inches when its four sections are tele- 
scoped together. 


Deere Purchases Killeter 


Announcement has been made by Deere 
& Co., Moline, LiL, of the purchase of the 
Killefer Manufacturing Corporation 
plant in Los Angeles, Calif. The ae- 
quisition of the Killefer factory. the prod- 
ucts of which are mainly heavy-duty farm 
and road-building equipment. gives Deere 
& Co. the additional facilities needed to 
keep pace with its rapidly expanding 


sources ofr 


mounted on a 1%-ton 


with hydraulic brakes 


wide step 


selector allows 


NEW 
The new Dodge emergency patrol shown above 
type featured by the Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp 
Dodge truck 
and quick stops with safety, due to its being a well-balanced unit equipped 


permit one 


1937 


DODGE POLICE PATROL 


is the latest vehicle f 


This special body 
hassis and is capable of high-speed 
side of the 


there 


Vertical rails on either 
officers to 
passengers comfortably 


and 


rear door 


or two rice 


business in the Pacific Coast territory. 

It is the intention of the company to 
operate the business of the Killefer Man- 
ufacturing Corporation substantially as it 
has been in the past, with no changes in 
personnel, Q. P. Robb. Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager for many 
years, will continue in that capacity. 


Baker Co. 
Vice-President Dies 


J. G. Miller. Vice-President and Sales 
Manager of the Baker Mfg. Co.. of 
Springfield. Ill. died recently after a 
two months’ illness. Mr. Miller. who was 
55 years old, had been associated with the 
Baker Mfg. Co. since its incorporation in 
i908. having been one of its organizers 
and its first secretary. For many 
he was in charge of the company’s pur 
chasing and production and for the past 
fifteen years was in charge of sales, 


Evleth Joins Brown 
Instrument Co. 
E. B. Evleth, affiliated with the Minn: 


apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. for twelv: 
years. has been appointed Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Brown In- 
strument Co., a division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell in Philadelphia. 


year- 
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The NEW TYPE D 


Traffic Controller 


...-will allow you more controlled 


intersections for less money. 


You will be able to extend your control of 
traffic with this new, low-priced controller. It 
offers definite economy with complete flex 


ibility because 


It’s for 


Low First Cost 
Does a Complicated 
Job in a Simple 


Manner 


Ease in Installing 16 cycle 
Low Operating Cost 


Minimum Maintenance 


and a Signal that is Flexible in Application 


THE NOVALUX SECTIONAL TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
It’s built in unit sections that are adaptable to every traffic- 


signal use. This signal will meet all your present-day 
requirements and provide flexibility for the future. 


Any number of color combinations 
All types of mounting and suspension 
Adjustable to any street angle 


For complete information write to General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


500-210 


ELECTRIC 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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THE 


INSTALLING THE NEW GOODRICH 
PREFORMED RUBBER EXPANSION 
JOINT 


New Preformed Rubber 
Expansion Joint Filler 


\ new type of rubber expansion joint 
filler for joint openings in concrete high- 
ways, curbs, sidewalks, structures and 
.imilar types of construction has recently 
heen announced by the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. Akron, Ohio. These preformed 
strips are made of rubber especially 
compounded for age- and wear-resisting 
qualities. They are designed with flexible 
lips on both sides which project upward 
against the concrete surface of the joint 
opening, making their removal very diff- 
cult. 

The strips are designed to be placed 
under partial compression, as they are 
made about 25 per cent wider than the 
opening to be filled, permitting the rub- 
ber to follow the concrete as it contracts, 
and yet compress readily when the con- 
crete expands. In order that the strips 
may be easily compressed for placing in 
position, they are made with a large 
tubular opening in the center. The top 
surface is slightly indented or grooved 
to provide for downward thrust of surface 
upon compression. Owing to this latter 
feature, it is impossible for the joint mate- 
rial to extrude above the wearing surface 
of the pavement. 

The recommended use is to place the 
strips in the bottom, ends and top of the 
joint opening which provides a rubber 
gasket around the entire cross-section of 
the pavement or structure. These strips 
can also be used with the several types 
of joint opening devices and as seals for 
air cushion joints. 


New Motor Grader with 
Built up Power 


\ motor grader with a built-up power 
unit in place of the customary industrial 
tractor power plant has been announced 
by Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 
Aurora, Ill, in its new “66” motor grader. 
This unit is built with a choice of four 
front axles; a narrow front axle is stand- 
ard on the 66, but three other types are 
available, namely, a wide axle with 
straight wheels, a wide axle with leaning 
wheels, and a shiftable axle. This mo- 


tor grader has an electric starter as 


standard on both gasoline and diesel 
so that every operation can be 


mot 


AMERICAN CITY for AUGUST, 


controlled from within the operator's cab. 


Hydraulic controls operate every func- 
tion of the grader. The weight of the 
machine and engine are so distributed as 
to place the maximum pressure on the 
blade, eliminating the tendency to jar 
and bounce. The rear end has sufficient 
weight for positive traction, and pressure 
on the front wheels is great enough to 


resist side thrust. The Austin-Western 
anti-chatter device, exclusive on A-W 
graders, permits a smooth, even cut. 
Two powerful springs hold the circle 
solidly against the draft beams, pre- 


venting chatter but permitting the circle 
to reverse freely. The blade circle is 60 
inches in diameter, insuring adequate 
support for both ends of the 12-foot blade 
at all times. 

The “66” motor grader is described in 
Bulletin AD 1687 which may be secured 
direct from Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Co., on request. 


Sewage Equipment Con- 
tract Awarded to 
Worthington 


The New York City Department of 
Sanitation has awarded to Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J.. a contract for pumps and gas en- 
gines for the Tallman’s Island Sewage 
Treatment Works, amounting to $469,000. 

The contract calls for four centrifugal 
pumps. two with a capacity of 15 mgd 
each. and two of 35 mgd each, and eight 
gas engines ranking from 180 to 800 hp. 
These engines will operate on sewage gas 
developed by the plant. Four of the en- 
gines will drive the centrifugal pumps. 
and the others, rotary blowers. 


|_oud-Speaker Service 
in Fire Stations 


\ refinement of the fire department 
communications system between  head- 
quarters and the fire stations, shortening 
the time required for the transmission 
and reception of telephonic communi- 
cations by eliminating any necessity for 
the repetition of telephoned instructions 
either at headquarters or in the fire sta- 
tions. has been announced by the Game- 
well Co.. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
The Vocalarm system consists of central 
station control and amplifying equipment 
for transmitting to the fire stations, voice 
communications at a high audio level. 
Receiving units, in the form of loud- 
speakers, are located in the fire stations 
for the reception of these communica- 
tions. The system is sufficiently flexible 
to provide for two-way and inter-commu- 
nicating service with all other fire sta- 
tions, if desired. 

The usual fire station two-way Voc- 
alarm installation consists of the trans- 
mitter and the necessary receiving units, 
or loud-speakers, usually two or more. 
A loud-speaker is always necessary on 
the apparatus floor, and others, according 
to the size and usage of the fire station, 
are located in the dormitory, reception 
room, repair shop, or elsewhere in the 
building that conditions may require. 


1937 


The normal condition in the fire station 
is that all loud-speakers are instantly 
responsive to attention signals and voice 
communications from headquarters. By 
a simple movement of the selector switch 
to another position, all loud-speakers in 
the fire station are disconnected except at 
the watch desk or on the apparatus floor. 
\ third position of the 
connects the fire-station transmitter to all 
loud-speakers in the fire station except 
the speaker at the watch desk or on the 
apparatus floor, which remains connected 
to the headquarters transmitter. 

Bulletin L 2029 describes the Vocalarm 
system in detail and illustrates the vari- 
ous units which comprise this new and 
effective means of insuring multiple re 
ception of headquarters messages accu 
rately. 


Two New Models of 
Portable Gasoline 


I lam mers 


selector switch 


Two new portable gasoline hammers, 
one a heavy-duty type weighing 89 
pounds, and the other a lighter model 
weighing 70 pounds, have recently been 
developed by the Barco Manufacturing 
Co.. 1801 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago. Hl. 
Model H-6, the heavy-duty model, is re« 
ommended for pavement and rock break 
ing. shallow drilling, backfill tamping. 
asphalt cutting, sheeting driving and gen- 
eral demolition work. The smaller, 
Model J-2, has been developed for con 
tinuous drilling, and with it there is 
available a complete set-up, including a 
small portable compressor. 

The improved features of these new 
models include a new timing device and 
rearrangement of the bottom end. The 
tie-rod springs have been eliminated, and 
in place of them an internal cushion 
<pring is used. When lifting the hammer 
for a new location, this spring takes the 
shock of the blow, materially reducing 
the impact shock to other parts. 
changes also result in increasing slightly 
the power of the hammer and in reducing 
the vibration somewhat. A new quick 
acting lock for the tool is another feature, 
and various other improvements 
have been made. 


These 


minor 


THE NEW BARCO PORTABLE GASOLINE 
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@ Whether your illumination problem involves 


downtown streets, a residential area, a play- 
ground or highway... L-M Street Lighting Equip- 
ment is the sound solution. L-M Illuminating Engi- 


THE AMER) 


neers will gladly cooperate with you in selecting 
and planning your installation. Write to South 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the L-M Street Light- 
ing Catalog and Glassware Bulletin, LMB 2361. 


LINE MATERIAL CO. 


Why not remember to menticn THe American City? 
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A Section of THe American City 


Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 


Bridges, 


Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Dressing Up the Business District 


By R. H. COOPER ° 


Executive Vice-President, Chamber of Commerce, Oak Park. Il. 


RIGHTEST and Cleanest as Well 
as the Largest Village in the 
World”—that’s Oak Park, IL. 
63.982 in 1930 and now 


“B 


population 
70,000. 

To women, who give sparkle to a town, 
three things are of outstanding impor- 
tance—the shops, the movies, and the 
parking space by means of which both 
these attractions can be enjoyed with the 
least inconvenience and expense. 

If these three town-reputation makers 
are present in the daytime, they will also 
exist at night; but all too frequently they 
are murky, glamorless, profitless. We 
of Oak Park decided that they should 
be bright, lively, magnetic; and as the 
result of a survey made for the Chamber 
of Commerce by the Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, they are more so 
than they were. Already some 25 of 
our members have remodeled their light- 
many instances using built-in 
lighting effects in the modernized store 
fronts. 


ing, in 


AT OAK PARK, ILL.,. WHERE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 


The survey furnished us with a picture 
of the lighting conditions in the principal 
two business districts, which are only an 
hour from the Chicago Loop. This re- 
port placed us where we could show the 
individual merchants what their lighting 
was as compared with that of their com- 
petitors. 

The report, a book 20 x 30 inches, was 
so made that it could be shown to a group 
of 75 persons. In its making, every mer- 
chant who is a member of the Chamber 
was consulted, and the cooperation was 
There are three main sec- 
principal features: 
(1) day and night views of business es- 


enthusiastic. 
tions, having these 
tablishments 
values at various stores, and before-and- 
after pictures of recent remodeling jobs; 
(3) further possibilities 
sketches field 
showing luminous store fronts and new- 
type electric signs. 


(2) comparison of lighting 


indicated by 


made from photographs. 


The presentation of this report brought 
out the largest Chamber of Commerce 


MADE 
STORE LIGHTING 


A SYSTEMATIC 


meeting in years. Quick results were 

increased lighting loads at various stores 
ranging from 3 to 12 kw. La Grange. Il. 
(10,000 population), has asked the elec 
tric 
and 


company to make a similar survey 


report. 
So much for store fronts, signs. and 
(1) 


the 


interior lighting effects, which 
creased the night crowds, evidencing 
greater pleasure of the village; (2) im 
proved Oak Park’s position in this dense 
(3) 
ness, including that of the electric com 
pany; (4) 
social value of light rather than its cost 
per kwh; (5) and struck the keynote 
ForWARD. 


ly-inhabited region: increased busi 


accentuated the business and 


What of the Street Lighting? 


Of equal importance in any such cam 
paign and in the maintenance of results 
is the improvement of the street lighting. 
If the stores 
attractive. so also must be the ways lead- 


are to be made especially 


DRIVE FOR MODERN 


This is the north side of Lake Street, east from Marshall Field Store 
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Make City i tzects Reautiful DAY oz NIGHT 


HAZARD ARMORTITE CABLE 


(NON-METALLIC ARMORED) 


lighting systems jury by submarine insulation, plas- 


add greatly to the appearance tic sealing compound, asphalted 
: of streets. Hazard Armortite Cable is jute coverings and non-metallic 


ideal for this purpose. Armortite tape armor. These materials are not 
is buried directly in the ground affected by burial in soil. Investigate 
without conduits as it is protected Armortite before buying any under- 
against moisture and mechanical in- — ground cable. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


Division of The Okonite Company 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices: 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston Detroit 


San Francisco Los Angeles Washington 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Atlanta Seattle Dallas St. Louis 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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OAK PARK’S SURVEY RECOMMENDS A MODERN STREET-LIGHTING SYSTEM IN PLACE OF THE TYPE SHOWN HERE 


Page 131 shows this location at night with new store windows on the big shop 


who have taken a forward step in bright- 
their 
neers who surveyed the stores in the 
business districts made recommendations 


ing to them and the streets upon which 
their windows look and are looked at. 
Although the present street-lighting 
system of the business districts of Oak 
Park is probably above the average, it is 
not entirely satisfactory to the merchants 


used at the present time, and these rec- 


ening store windows. The engi- ommendations are being forwarded to 


the village authorities by the Chamber of 
with a further 
tion that it be determined whether these 


Commerce recommenda- 
which call for a more modernistic and 


practical lighting system than the one rew lights can be installed. 


Night Driving Can Be as 


Sate as Day Driving 


By L. A. S. WOOD 


Chief Lighting Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


AFETY campaigns, directed as they 

are to public education and enforce- 

ment of traffic regulations, and to 
better roads and improved automobile 
design, have had little or no effect on the 
night traffic accident trend, which has 
risen from a point in 1917 where it rep- 
resented 30 per cent of all accidents to a 
point today where it represents nearly 60 
per cent of the total. 

These accident trends are significant 
of conditions beyond the control of the 
driver. Safety 
to be suecessful must be accompanied by 


automobile propaganda 
measures which will improve night visi- 
bility, such as adequate systems of fixed 
lights along the streets. 

The Public Must See 

The cost of traffic accidents is the 
largest item each citizen contributes to 
the maintenance of a system of thorough- 
fares and streets in his community, and 
sound economics demands a_ careful 
study of the cause of these accidents. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Daytime trafic accidents are receiving 
adequate consideration, and definite pre- 
ventive measures are being adopted, but 
the public in general is not yet awake 
to the solution of the night traffic acci 
dent problem. 

Except in business districts so- 
called white-way where super 
street lighting is provided, for its ad- 
vertising value, the levels of street il 
lumination throughout the world are far 
below the requirements for safety. 

The annual per capita cost of street- 
lighting service in the United States is 
approximately $1.20. Many experts be- 
lieve that by the expenditure of double 
this sum, a very minor part of the total 
municipal tax rate, the streets of our 
cities can be made as safe by night as 
by day. Such appropriations, however. 
can be made only as a result of public 
demand for the modernization on scien- 
tific lines of our more or less obsolete 
and, in general, totally inadequate street. 
lighting systems. 


The Code of Street 


areas 


Lighting pre- 


pared by the Street and Highway Light- 
ing Committee of the Lluminating En- 
Bible of 

public 


gineering Society should be the 
municipal officials interested in 
safety at night. 

Let 
methods by which objec Is are 


the 


on 


us pause a moment to study 
“seen” 
our streets at night. The object may be 
illuminated with sufficient brightness, as 
on business streets or in white-way areas, 
so that the light is reflected from it and 
forms on the retina of the observer a de 
This is known 

detail.” In 
residence dis 

illumination 
the 
purpose of street lighting, we discern an 
object dark silhouette the 
brighter background of the road surface. 
This is known sil 
houette.” In this class of lighting the 
problem is to provide a bright road sur 


tailed image of the object. 
by 
minor thoroughfares and 
the 


lower and safety only is 


“discernment surface 


as 


tricts where levels of 


ere main 


as a against 


as “discernment by 


face, not to light objects on the road. 
Greater emphasis is now being placed 
on the visibility on the street at night, 
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GOOD STREET LIGHTING EFFICIENT TRAFFIC CONTROL PARKING METERS oes POLICE RADIO HORNI FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Today’s traffic congested streets have enormously 
complicated the work of police and fire depart- 
ments. Even the most efficient departments need 
the help of modern electrical public safety equip- 
ment. When you plan for publie safety, why not 


take advantage of Graybar’s experience . . . ils 
convenient service of supply on modern traflic 
control ...Union Metal street lighting . .. Horni 
fire -alarm systems ... Karpark parking meters 
. +. Western Electric police radio. Write us! 


OFFICES IN 83 PRINCIPAL CITIES EXECUT BUILDING, NEW N, ¥. 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 


BACK HIM UP WITH THIS UP-TO-DATE | 
4 5 Lai - \ 
piloted 
Grayba™ Tra \ a 


MODERN STORE LIGHTING WHICH GREW OLT OF 
For day view of the street lamps and of the old store windows, see page 129 


and its appearance, than on the amount 
of illumination falling on the street sur- 
face. It is now recognized that objects 
are seen more readily by contrast, either 
of color or brightness, than by direct il- 
Jumination. 

We recognize today that the respon- 
sibility of avoiding collisions rests to a 
greater degree on the automobile driver 
than on the pedestrian, and in modern 
street-lighting practice we endeavor to 
produce a maximum visibility for the 
automobile driver by producing, on the 
read surface, maximum surface bright- 
ness for the automobile driver. 

The brightness of any surface con- 
taining an element of specularity is af- 
fected by the angle of incidence of the 
light and the angle from which the sur- 
face is viewed. This has an important 
bearing on modern street-lighting prac- 
tice because in the low-built 
cars the eyes of the driver are located 
nearer the road surface than with cars 
of the older type, and are thus placed 
below the angle at which the driver can 
see pavement brightness with existing 
street-lighting systems, except in those 
locations where super-illumination has 
been provided, for its advertising value. 


modern 


With New Equipment 


The tendency in modern street-lighting 
practice is towards higher mounting and 
pendant luminaires with shielded light 
sourees located as far as possible over 
the roadway. This modern type of street 
lighting, which is attractive in appear- 
ance, throws more light on the road sur- 
lace, produces greater surface bright- 
ness, and enhances silhouette vision. It 
also tends to reduce glare. 

Equipment to conform with modern 
street-lighting practice has been on the 
market for a little more than a year. 
The luminaire consists of an ornamental 
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canopy to which is attached by a simple 
bayonet joint an extended hemispherical 
reflector of Alzak aluminum equipped 
with a pear-shaped globe. For relamp- 
ing and cleaning, the reflector and globe 
are lowered as one unit. Globe and re- 
flector seats are provided with substan- 
tial gaskets, making the unit dustproof 
and watertight. The globe is attached 
to the reflector by a simple holding ring 
and may be easily replaced while in ser- 
vice. 

The contour of the reflector produces a 
wide symmetrical distribution, directing 
all the light in the lower hemisphere with 
a cut-off of from 10 degrees to 15 degrees 
helow the horizontal, thus screening the 
light from the building fronts. Asym- 
metric distribution can be obtained by 
the addition of a specially designed 
Alzak reflector located within the globe 
and rigidly attached to the reflector. By 
the addition of this reflector, the light 
flux up and down the street is increased 
approximately three times that of the 
light source itself. The major part of 
the light is directed towards the auto- 
mobile driver and reflected in his diree- 
tion from the road surface, producing 
maximum surface brightness. 

These new luminaires are made in two 
sizes; the smaller for lamps up to 10,000 
lumens, and the larger for 15,000- to 
25,000-lumen lamps. The latter may be 
equipped with auto transformer if de- 
sired, 

Metal and concrete standards of attrac- 
tive design suitable for mounting heights 
of 18 to 22 feet and higher are available. 
These are equipped with ornamental 
brackets which locate the luminaire well 
over the roadway. 


Experience has conclusively established 
that it is impossible to enforce speeds 
within the limits set by visibility condi- 
tions 
lights. 


with automobile head- 
Under a proper system of street 


associated 


THE OAK PARK, ILL., SURVEY 


lighting, however, the safety of night 
driving regardless of speed is as great 
as that by day. 

The police or fire alarms may sound 
their calls, but unless the streets are well 
lighted at night, the fire apparatus, police 
patrols and ambulances will not arrive 
promptly at their destination. 
may be committed at night on 
dimly lighted streets are difficult of ac- 
complishment — on 
lighted adequately. 


Crimes 
which 


streets which are 


Give the Driver Light 


“Detroit is painting its pavements 


with white light te eliminate night au- 
tomobile fatalities.” says the Schenec- 
tady Gazette of July 2. The full story 


is told by L. J. Sechrenk, of the Detroit 


Public Lighting Commission, on page 
131 ef THE AMERICAN CITY, March, 
1937. 
S 
Oervice 


This hydraulic-lift, fitted on a Gen 

eral Motors truck chassis, enables work- 

service the 1,074 sodium-vapor 

lamps of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 

Bridge, forming the largest lighting unit 
of its kind in the world 


men to 
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Waterweeds Removed JAMES M. CAIRD JACOB L. CRANE, Jr. 


CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orricz Lasoratory 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


for Water Supply, Parks, etic. 
Write for particulars, 


ASCHERT BROS. 
155 La Canada, Calif, 


CITY AND TOWN PLANNIN 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions, Hou 
Wrigley wee N. Michigan Ave. 


Starr Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Enginesre Fred BARKER & WHEELER Chester, Davis & ELECTRICAL TESTING 
Water Supply and Purification 36 State Street Albany, N. Y. The LABORATORIES 
il ante arc efuse ute § Mecni Cal emical Tests 

Disposa Public Utility and In- Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, Factory Inspections of Electrica 
Investig Valuations Reports dustrial valuations Power Development and Applica- Apparatus and Supplies ’ 
246 houth Fifteenth Street ey Diapoeal and Rates tiens, Valuations and Rates. 80th St. and East End Ave. - 

Power 130 Seventh 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Atvorn Burpick & Howson Barstow & LeFeber, Inc. Chicago Testing Laboratory CHESTER M. EVERETT 


John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick Incorporated 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson Engineers affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Inc. 
Water Works Sewage Disposal E. D. Barstow Alfred LeFeber Hugh W. Skidmore Gene Abson erett 
Water Purification Drainage Specializing in Water Supply, MATERIALS — PROCESSES Consulting Hydraulic and 
, Flood Relief Appraisals Sewerage and pene Works STRUCTURES Sanitary Engineer 
Se Pc Generation Sanitary Laboratory Consultation, Inspection, Testing, , ‘ 
+ civic © OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 31 WN. Summit St., Akron, Ohio Design. Research, Investigation Water Supply & Sewerage 
609 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 636 Lake Shore Drive icago 22 E. 40th &t. New York 


AMBURSEN 


BLACK & VEATCH FAY, SPOFFORD AND 


k TION CO., INC. THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
co Consulting Engineers i THORNDIKE 
ngineer-Constructors Appraisal Engineers : 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Consulting Engineers 
Ambursen Dams Supply, Water Purification, Elec- TAX EQUALIZATION SERVICE Port Development—Bridgee—Wa- 


tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations and 
Reports. 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ter Supply —Drainage—Sewerage— 
Fire Prevention 


11 Beacon St. Boston 


295 Madison Ave., New York 
Alexander Bldg., San Francisco 


Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
176 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THOMAS F. BOWE 
Consulting Engineer 
John G. Albertson 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 
Laboratory 
Watertown, N. Y. 


The American Public 


Utilities Bureau 
Organized to assist municipalities 
and public groups in utility valu- M.D.McCaffery H.C. VanBuskirk 
ations, rates, franchises, account- Sewerage — Sewage Treatment 

ing, and surveys. Water Supply — Purification 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director Municipal Refuse Disposal 
280 Broadway New York City Laboratory for Analyses 
New York—110 William 8¢. 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
rials, Reports, Appraisals, De- 
signs, Specifications. 


Flower Bidg., 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 
New England Bldg. Bask Bide. 
Kansas City, Me. Shreveport, La. 


Consulting Engineers Since 1897 

Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 

Reports, esigns, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations. 

Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 307 East Fourth St 

Albany, N. Y., 11 North Peari St 


Consoer, Townsend & Quinlan 
Water Supply — Sewerage — Flood 
Control and Drainage—Bridges— 
Ornamental Street Lighting—Pav- 
ing—Light and Power Plants. Ap- 
praisals. 


Engineering Bidg. Chicago 


Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
—Inspections— Reports — Spec 
tions—Physical and Chemical Tests 
—Design and Control of Asphalt 
and Concrete Mixtures. 

822 E. 42nd St. 821 Daniel Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. Jackson, Miss. 


CITY MAPS 
TOPO MAPS 


AIR MAPPING SINCE 1922 


THE ABRAMS CONTOUR FINDER MEASURES THE WEIGHT 
FOR DEMONSTRATION—SAMPLES AND 


Lansing, Mich. Washington, D. C.—San Juan, Puerto Rico 


ABRAMS AERIAL. SURVEY CORP. 


PLAN MAPS 
TAX MAPS 


FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
Engineers 
F. G. Cunningham Ernest 
Elmer G. Manahan, H. K. Gailey. 
Sewage Treatment, Sewers, Waterworks, 
Purification, Drainage, Waste Disposal, 
Valuations 


11 Park Place New York 


Water Waste Surveys 


§2 Church Street 


Engineers 
Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 


GASCOIGNE & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
G. B. Gascoigne A. A. Burger 
W. L. Havens F. W. Jones 
C. A. Bmerson, Jr. F. C. Tolles 
Water, Sewage, Garbage and Is- 
dustrial Waste Problems—Valua- 
tions and Rate Investigations 

Cleveland New York City 
Leader Bldg. Woolworth Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Consulting Engineers 
not already represented in this 
directory can secure rates for 
these cards and further par- 
ticulars of our service by writ- 
ing to 

THE AMERICAN CITY 
470 Pourth Ave., N. ¥ 


Do you mention THz American City? Please do. 
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PRELIMINARY REGIONAL PLAN 
OF NEW ENGLAND 

This plate has been reproduced from a map on 

New England Kegional 


important features of regional planning progress 
England to June 30, 1937. 
veloped and revised by 


which the 
indicated 
in New 
This six-state plan will be de- 
the Commission in cooperation with 
the State Planning Boards of the Region 


Planning Commission has 
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